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HOW CORNISH JACK SHOWED A PIOUS BRINGING UP. 


THERE was a company of us working 
a small mining claim on the middle fork 
of the American River, opposite Mur- 
derer’s Bar. Now, Murderer’s Bar in 
early days was one of the richest bars 
on the river, credited with having yielded 
some three millions of dollars ; but it was 
now abandoned, worked out. Our com- 
pany, however, were working this claim 
on the theory that the original channel 
was on our side. Our idea was thata 
slide from the hill had covered it-up, and 
thrown the river over to the other side, 
where Murderer’s Bar was, and it had 
gone on depositing its gold there. We 
were working under that slide, in the 
bed of the old river, feeling for the old 
channel. The old miners round there 
used to talk about that lost channel, and 
everybody had a sort of idea it was there. 
I absorbed the theory with the others, 
and gradually worked it up, till it became 
my theory. We found some gold, but 
not in large, paying quantities. We 
never did strike the original channel : 
the other fellows that did afterward took 
out $17,000 the first week they struck 
that channel, and they followed it right 
down, and they ’re following it now, and 
have got a good mine. ) 

This is the way you do to find an old 
channel: We sunka shaft down eighty or 
ninety feet in the hill, and then tunneled 


from that in the direction I expected to 
strike the channel, and cross-tunneled 
this wayand that. We struck up theriver 
with the main tunnel on an incline, so 
as to be able to work down-stream when 
we struck the channel ; but the man that 
put up the money got discouraged, and 
stopped it. So it was abandoned, and 
these other fellows will come down now 
and take the whole business. I told him, 
“You can’t sit here in your office and 
runamine.” If we had worked one hour 
longer, we'd have struck it,—the end of 
my old tunnel, after it was abandoned, 
caved right into the channel we were 
looking for! 

Well, the story ain’t to tell about the 
mine anyway. We were making a strong 
effort to find this old channel. The 
work, being in the bed of the old river, 
was extremely difficult and hazardous, 
requiring the most experienced miners,’ 
on account of the heavy bowlders and 
moving nature of the ground. “ Mov- 
ing ” is the miners’ term for that sort of 
ground, — for instance, a bowlder as big 
as half this house will groan and work, 
throwing down little rifts of sand from 
above. A miner would n’t know what 
“shifting ground” meant: the whole 
ground moved in the vicinity of the tun- 
nel. 

One of these immense bowlders, if it 
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moves one sixteenth of an inch, will 
warn the miners by various sounds, and 
all the ground round it moves. 
of these bowlders weigh hundreds of 
tons. I’ve known a tunnel that was 
fitted full size for a car to run, to crush 
together so that a man could n’t go 
through. This is in these old river beds, 
where the ground has been thrown to- 
gether by the water, and then packed, 
so that perhaps moving one stone will 
set two rods square moving. It requires 
experienced miners. 

Well, we had secured Cornish miners 
to work the claim, who came recom- 
mended for extra hazardous work. The 
ground was so bad that it was necessary 
to timber thoroughly every bit of ground 
as we drove the tunnels forward. These 
Cornishmen are brought up to it from 
boyhood, you know. 

The Cornishmen are generally brought 
up pious at home, working under the 
sea in the greatest danger oftentimes, 
knowing that the sea is liable to break 
in any minute; but the offscourings of 
them, that could n’t get on at home, were 
the ones that came to California, and 
they were perfectly reckless. I could n't 
get only the most daredevil, reckless 
kind of fellows to work in the breast of 
the mine, the ground moving so. You 
can imagine something the kind of men 
I had to work with,— Steve Richards, 
who was hung for murder shortly after- 
ward in Auburn was one of them; and 
this Sharp that was in prison for stage 
robbery, the one that Hume caught,— 
he was another. Some of the worst 4zzd 
of scoundrels, you know. Why just im- 
agine: the breast of the tunnel was 
twelve feet across the place that we 
drove the lagging across, (every bit of 
the ground, top and bottom, has to be 
lagged right across, thick as shingles — 


no gaps allowed,) and mind you, ’t was. 


seven feet high to drive that lagging. 
I’ll explain to you about lagging. The 

breast of the tunnel is twelve feet 

across ; and the timbers —very heavy 
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timbers —have to be put in place, and 
lagging driven over outside of those 
timbers, between the timber and the 
wall, as thick as they can lie,— as nicely 
fitted as stavesin acask. A false set is 
put in first, so that you can get the true 
set in between the timbers and the wall ; 
and then they are driven in with heavy 
sledges. The lagging is two inches 
thick, and three inches wide, and about 
three feet long generally. It has to be 
fitted so perfectly to prevent the leaking 
of the sand. The sand will start be- 
tween two bowlders and find a crevice 
in the lagging — not more than a six 
teenth of an inch—and leak through, 
and go on leaking all night, and form a 
pile that will come to the top of the tun- 
nel, and take out all the sand from be- 
tween the bowlders, and leave them 
loose,— take out the packing, you see, 
and let the bowlders drop in. 

Mind you, those bowlders are as big 
as houses. Why, they’d crush those 
big square timbers right in. I'll tell 
you what I’ve seen : here was a post that 
was ten inches in the square, and here 
was a timber sixteen inches laid across 
the top of it, at right angles, you know, 
and it would drive those posts right 
through those timbers like a thread 
through the eye of aneedle. Of course 
there were accidents often. I never lost 
any men; others did, but you see I was 
particular about watching all the work. 

To show you how dangerous it was, 
I’ll tell you an instance. One night 
they were working in a very dangerous 
place, and big timbers had been got out 
during the day, and 1 ordered the night 
shift to put them into place with the 
greatest care. I woke about four inthe 
morning, and didn’t hear a sound from 
the mine,—couldn’t hear anything at 
all. I rushed on my clothes, and went 
down to the mine. 

“What ’s the matter ?”’ 

“Well, the night shift didn’t work 
only part of the night,—had a cave.” 

“ Anybody hurt ?” 
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“ Well, yes, two or three of ’em hurt, 
but nobody killed.” 

I went down to the mouth of the shaft, 
and there were the timbers lying, not 
put in. I got one of the men, and went 
right down into the mine, and there in 
the breast of it was the cave, timbers 
all crushed, and big bowlders as big as 
this room tumbled in on it,—spoiled all 
our work for: weeks, and ’t would take 
two, perhaps three weeks to get the 
mine into the shape it was the night be- 
fore. 

The men had understood the danger, 
—knew more about it than I did (but I 
knew enough to give orders, and I al- 
ways charged them to timber up well, 
and work safe); it was clear foolhardi- 
ness. I went right after the foreman. 

“Why didn’t you put in those tim- 
bers ?” 

Well, he could n’t. 

Well, the result was, I laid ’em all off, 
the whole shift, eight or ten of ’em, be- 
cause they did n’t obey orders, and put 
other men right in their places. 

I had selected as foreman a man 
named — well, let me see; I know where- 
abouts he is now, and his boss takes the 
OvERLAND—call him Jack. He was 
brought up in the tin mines in Corn- 
wall. He was not only skillful, under- 
standing with a miner’s knowledge the 
best ways of working such ground, but 
he was also an immensely strong man. 
Hewas not over medium height, but pos- 
sessed of enormous physical strength. 
He showed it in the easy manner in 
which he handled the timbers for the 
mine, which were of green bull pine, 
squaring as much as sixteen inches in 
the clear. It’s that tough, heavy, short 
pine that grows in the hills —called bull 
pine from its character. It’s as heavy 
as ironwood, almost. He’d handle them 
likea billiard cue. It was the foreman’s 
work to prepare timbers for the mine. 

Just Jack, we called him, all the men ; 
in speaking of him outside, they called 
him Cornish Jack, but not to his face; 
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he didn’t like it, because he was fore- 
man. I got him from another company ; 
they gave him the best kind of a recom- 
mend as a workman, but they were 
willing to let me have him,— they said he 
was too devilish for them. He was a 
steady enough fellow as the crowd went, 
though, and altogether the best work- 
man. 

He was foreman of the mine, you un- 
derstand, but we had the foremen of the 
shifts besides. We worked three shifts 
of eight hours, eight men to the shift ; 
and the foreman of the night shift was a 
regular wild Dutchman. We had others 
besides Cornishmen, you know,— Eng- 
lish, Irish, American,— all sorts, and all 
a pretty hard lot of their kind. This 
Dutchman was perfectly reckless, a tall 
man, over six feet in height, and well 
proportioned. He was the leader in put- 
ting up the heavy timbers of the mine: 
not a giant in strength, like Jack, but 
still he could lift those big timbers and 
drive in that lagging at seven feet high 
in a way that would surprise you. 

Well, that was the two men. One 
Sunday morning I was working in my 
office, the men having been all laid off 
and most of them having gone to town 
(that was Auburn, about six miles away), 
when I heard a knock at the door, which 
immediately opened, and Jack appeared. 

“Say, boss, loan me your rifle. Big 
Dutch and I are going up to Grizzly, 
and maybe we’ll get some deer meat : the 
boys say some deer have been seen on 
the hills.” He talked with a kind of 
Cornish accent, but he used pretty good 
English. 

The Grizzly was a sort of wayside inn, 
where the stage stopped, a mail station 
and bar, no village, only just the inn, on 
the Forest Hill road. It was right straight 
up the hill from the mine, about three 
or three. and a half miles. Forest Hill 
was a big mining camp, about twenty 
miles beyond, with a regular stage route 
toAuburn. We were about,three miles 
off this road, down on the river. 
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Well, it was a rare thing to let any of 
the men take my rifle. They had none 
of their own—we did n’t allow any rifles 
there for fear of trouble in such a crowd. 
I hardly cared to let my Winchester go, 
but as there were only two of them, and 
Jack a comparatively steady man and 
foreman, I charged the gun — put in his 
fifteen shots (a Winchester carries fif- 
teen shots, you know), and let him take 
it ; and they started off for the day. 

I passed the day writing up the work 
of the week, making up statements, fix- 
ing up books and accounts,— the men’s 
time and ail that. I always passed the 
day so: there was nothing else to do,— 
no one there, only me; and during the 
week I had to be about the mine. 

Late in the afternoon, along toward 
dark, the door of the office was flung 
open, and in rushed Jack, without knock- 
ing. It’s customary, you know, for all 
the men before they come into the boss’s 
office to knock,— matter of business ‘to 
have them knock ; but in this case Jack 
rushed into the cabin without stopping. 
He was as pale as a ghost, and trembling, 
and he sat right down as soon as he got 
into the cabin. He was that frightened 
he could n’t stand up. 

“Good God, boss,” says he, “ but I’ve 
had an awful time!” 

“Why, what in the worid’s the mat- 
ter?” said I. “Where you been? What 
you been doing?” 

“Well, it’s that Big Dutch, and I 
thought I was a dead man!”’ 

“ Why, here, Jack,” said I, “ you’re all 
done up. Take a drink.” I passed him 
the whisky, you know, and tried to get 
him into shape to tell a straight story. 
“ Now tell me what ’s the matter.” 

“Well, I’ve had a terrible time with 
Big Dutchy, and I thought he’d kill me 
sure!” That was all I could get out of 
him for a while, but finally he got him- 
self together and told the story. 

“Well,” says he, “it was this way. 
Dutchy and I started to go to Grizzly. 
We did n't take any trail, but just hunt- 
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ed along for deer; but we didn’t see 
any, and we got along to Grizzly in good 
time. Of course we tookadrink. Well, 
we treated back and forth, played cards 
a little for drinks, and finally we thought 
we'd got as much as we ought to carry, 
so we bought a bottle and started for 
home. Dutchy had more than I thought 
for, though, for he begun to get sort of 
quarrelsome.” 

They talked about mining, and about 
who were good miners, and then some- 
thing was said about the Cornishmen, 
and they got into a dispute on the rela- 
tive merits of a Dutchman and a Corn- 
ishman, and then it came right down toa 
race question. Dutchy said a Dutchman 
could whip any Cornishman that ever 
was born, and twitted Jack with being a 
Cornishman, and Jack got back at him for 
a big Dutchman, and said he couldn't 
whip anybody. There was always a 
feud between the Cornish and Dutch 
miners, but these fellows had n’t come 
much into contact before, one being on 
the night shift,and the otherat day work. 

“Both of us got pretty angry,” said 
Jack, “at any rate I think I’d taken a 
little more than I ought to myself, and 
Dutchy called me a pretty bad name, 
and I just drew the rifle on him and told 
him to get down on his knees right in 
the road where he was, for he was a dead 
man ; I would n’t take what he said from 
any Dutchman living.” 

Jack did n’t tell all this mad, you un- 
derstand : he was half-crying, complete- 
ly wilted: there had been a reaction of 
his nerves from the strain he’d been 
through, and the row had sobered him. 
He told it all through in the most solemn 
way ; told me all Dutchy had said—how 
he cursed him — O, he did abuse him 
awfully. 

“ Dutchy swore,” said he, “but I told 
him he had n’t but a minute to live, and 
he must get down and say his prayers. 

‘“‘He saw I was in dead earnest, and 
down he got; but he swore he didn't 
know any prayers. 
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“T told him I would tell him what to 
say. I began the Lord’s prayer, and 
made him repeat it after me, and he fin- 
ished off with ‘Now I lay me’—” 

O, everybody knows that —they all 
know that; and you remember I told 
you the Cornishmen were brought up 
pious. 

Well, Dutch prayed and begged so 
hard for his life, that finally Jack let him 
up. But he told him he’d got to walk 
ahead, and he came behind him with the 
rifle, meaning to drive him right into 
camp at the muzzle of the gun. They 
tramped along this way some time, Jack 
sort of grim and determined behind with 
the gun, you know, and the Dutchman 
cursing half the time, and crying, and 
then begging and praying, and not dar- 
ing to show how furious he was. 

“But,” said Jack,” Dutch had the bot- 
tle,—while I had the gun, Dutch had the 
bottle. 

“T got to thinking about that whisky, 
and it was awful dry walking ; and final- 
ly I told Dutchy that if he would own 
up a Cornishman was as good as a 
Dutchman, we’d sit down and take a 
drink and talk it over.” 

You see, the effect of the liquor was 
wearing off, and now it was out of him, 
Jack was over his fury, and willing to 
come to terms. A Cornishman is a lit- 
tle like an Irishman, quick mad, and 
quicker over it, at least, than a Dutch- 
man. He had been in too much of a 
rage to argue, but now he’d got ready 
to take up the argument again. But the 
Dutchman was keeping up to fever heat 
all the time, though he didn’t let the 
other fellow know. He would n’t do it 
at all at first, but after talking back and 
forth for a while, he agreed to sit down 
and talk it over. So they sat down be- 
' side the road, and after some talk, they 
got on fairly good terms again. Dutchy 
would n’t give up the bottle, but they 
had a drink together. 

The Cornishman had laid the gun down 
by his side ; and when he took a drink, 
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all of a sudden, while his attention was 
taken, the Dutchman made a jump and 
grabbed the gun. They hada little scuf- 
fle,— not much, for the Cornishman was 
too strong,—just like a bull, —the 
Dutchman would have had no chance. 
He must have got out of reach before 
the Cornishman could fairly get hold ; 
at any rate, he got the gun, and sprang 
off to arm’s length, and thrust the muz- 
zle into Jack’s face. 

“Now, you infernal Cornishman,” he 
yelled, “you git down and say your 
prayers, now, for you ain’t got a minute 
to live. I’m going to blow the top of 
your head off.” 

The Dutchman was fairly wild. His 
eyes blazed, and every muscle in his 
body quivered. “Now,” says he “damn 
you, I’ve got you where I want you. 
Pray, now,— pray !”’ 

“Well,” Jack went on, telling it, “ be- 
ing taken at such a disadvantage, I saw 
blood in his eye, and I knew there was 
no fooling withhim.” I expected every 
second to feel a ball go through my 
head ; the muzzle was right in my face, 
and the gun at full cock. What could I 
do? I kad to get down on my knees in 
the dust ’— the dust was six inches deep 
in the middle of that road, and the 
Dutchman made him get down right in 
the middle — ‘“‘and I had to beg my life 
of that damned Dutchman. He wouldn’t 
let me up till I repeated those prayers 
over again, word for word as I made him 
say them.” 

He made the Cornishman take back 
all he’d said about Cornishmen being 
better than Dutchmen ; not only that, he 
made him beg his pardon ; and then he 
made him get up and go before him at 
the muzzle of the gun. But first he 
looked out for the bottle. He made 
Jack set it down one side the road, out 
of the dust, and then drove him ahead a 
little way while he got hold of it ; sonow 
he had the bottle and the gun both. The 
Cornishman had n’t thought of doing 
that. The Cornishmen were dull asa 
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rule ; the Dutchman had brighter wits. 
Jack was foreman and best workman 
because he was brought up to it,— it was 
his life ; from a little boy he was brought 
up in the mines. And he was compara- 
tively steady, compared with such men 
as the Dutchman; that fellow got per- 
fectly jumping crazy with liquor. 

“ Well, the Dutchman drove me before 
him at the muzzle of the gun,” said Jack, 
“clear into camp. I was afraid every 
instant that the gun would go off: he 
was carrying it full cock all the time, 
and drinking as he went.” Imagine it, 
you know: this fellow with a Winches- 
ter, with fifteen loads in it, drinking and 
cursing and getting crazier drunk every 
minute, and holding that rifle at full 
cock,— he never let down the hammer 
at all, and it was as likely as not to go 
off by accident any minute, even if he 
did n’t let fly in his rage. 

Funny, the difference between the 
two men : the Cornishman followed the 
Dutchman along, still and dogged, till 
he made up his mind he’d got square, 
while the Dutchman raved and begged 
and swore along in front of him ; and 
then the Dutchman when he had the 
gun was swearing and jumping round 
and raising thunder all the time, you 
know, and you were afraid he'd fire all 
the time,— just the difference between 
the two kinds of men. It was an awful 
strain on the nerves to come all the way 
down to camp that way, and Jack felt it. 

“The Dutchman has gone down to his 
cabin, and taken the gun and the whis- 
ky,” says he, ending the story, “and here 
. Lam. Boss, you ’ll have to get your gun 
yourself; the Dutchman is fighting 
drunk, I’m afraid he ’ll kill me anyhow.” 

He was afraid to leave my cabin, what 
with the condition the walk had left his 
nerves in, and anyway he had no chance 
with the gun in the Dutchman’s hands. 
If there had been no gun about it, he 
was safe enough, — if he could ever have 
got his hands on the Dutchman, he’d 
have, broke him right in pieces. 
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Well, I had a nice little job in front of 
me. There was no use getting mad at 
them ; I didn’t take time to doit. My 
first idea was I’d got to get the gun out 
of that crazy Dutchman’s hands, and rec- 
oncile the parties before the whole camp 
was in the row. Luckily the other men 
were not back yet: if they had come, 
there would have been factions formed 
in a minute, and six or eight killed be- 
fore the fighting was over: they would 
have taken sides as a race question, you 
know, and had it back and forth, Dutch- 
man and [Irishman and Cornishman and 
American, — they were always ready for 
arow. The kind of fellows they were — 
O, they ’d go off a whole dozen or fif- 
teen of them, perhaps, the two day shifts 
together, to the Grizzly, or to town, and 
come back just whooping and hollering 
and firing pistols. To the quiet people 
of Auburn they were a perfect terror. 

They had pistols, though we didn’t 
allow rifies ; could n’t prevent their hav- 
ing pistols; and there wasn’t much 
harm, for men that do have pistols don’t 
wear them much of the time. They were 
great, strong men, you know, and didn’t 
feel any need of being provided against 
danger. People don't carry pistols inthe 
mines : it’s a wrong idea that people car- 
ry their pistols round all the time,— they 
don’t do it. Those that have them lay 
them away: they would be in the way 
working ; men don’t want to bother with 
them; or they lay them away for fear 
they will use them,— if they’re going to 
be drinking or anything, for instance. 

These fellows would come and stay a 
little while, and then they would get in- 
to a row and you would have to discharge 
them. Trying,—O, worst kind! You 
get so that you dont care whether they 
kill each other or not,—I would n’t, but 
that these were my two best men. 

The first thing was to tame the Dutch- 
man. I told Jack to stay there, and down 
I went to Dutchy’s cabin. I found him 
just fighting mad, and as soon as I put 
in an appearance, he began to rave and 
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swear about the infernal Cornishman,— 
O, crazy, you know,— swearing he would 
kill him, and glaring and raving and 
ready to runamuck. I just walked right 
in and told him I’d lay him out if he 
did n’t shut up,—just walked right at 
him, you know. I didn’t feel at ali cer- 
tain about it ; but he had the kind of re- 
spect that kind of man has for a boss, 
and he let me talk to him. 

I got the gun out of sight —put it away 
in a corner, I believe; and I told him 
that both of them were first-class men 
of their kind,— the very best representa- 
tives of their races, you know, and that 
it was nonsense for them to quarrel,— 
all that sort of thing. He held out for 
along time though,—I had a great deal 
of trouble with him. Well, I finally in- 
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duced him to go upto my cabin with me, 
and talk it over ; and I saw to it that the 
gun stayed behind. 

When he followed me into the cabin, 
Jack sprang up, and the Dutchman be- 
gan to glare, and I thought they would 
have a battle there. I told them I would 
blow their heads off if they did, and they 
knew I was n’t afraid of them ; and then 
I talked to them, and treated them, and 
at last they shook hands and quit pret- 
ty good friends. 

Luckily they did n’t have much con- 
tact with each other, one being on the 
night shift : and then they never either 
of them dared tell the story,— they had 
had it on each other, you see. So they 
got along well enough together, as long 
as I knew them. 

Fred M. Stocking. 


A PORTRAIT. 


Mary Stuart. 


Moutu whose soft curves make treachery most fair, 
Eyes to seduce if possible God’s own elect, 
Bright auburn tresses, weaving each a snare, 
Hands that wrought misery for men unchecked,— 


And yet false woman, erring wife, weak queen, 
Despite the portrait that calm History paints, 
Gazing upon that lovely face serene, 


Unreasoning hearts enshrine thee with the saints! 
Charles R. Burke. 
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I am not a deep sleeper: save when 
very weary, I seldom sink to that depth 
where oblivion is thick and sounds may 
not reach one. Often I seemingly lie 
very near the surface, covered by little 
more than a smoky, aqueous, image- 
shifting film, upon which the sounds of 
the street, the moaning of winds, the 
ringing of bells in distant church tow- 
ers, and the hundred soft noises of night 
in a great city, beat lullingly. Yet with 
the first faint impinging of unaccus- 
tomed sound upon this bubble-skin cov- 
ering it is shattered, and I awake. 

In these spaces of half-slumber I have 
noted that the manifestations of animate 
and inanimate things about me often 
connect themselves queerly with the 
fragmentary dreamwork going on with- 
in my mind, forming now and then a 
lucid and coherent whole, but more 
often odd and incongruous pictures. 
Many times I have dreamed that a 
swarm of bees was gathering under the 
eaves, and yet was somehow vaguely 
conscious that only the night-winds were 
whispering there. With the soft cres- 
cendo roll of a passing carriage, begin- 
ning with an almost inaudible purr in 
the distance, to swell slowly into an arch 
of smooth thunder, and lapse downward 
and away in a lulling murmur, I have 
dreamed of passing in a train over the 
swelling curve of a vast bridge, yet 
knew that a carriage had but just passed 
by. As the footsteps of a midnight pe- 
destrian have grown along the pave- 
ment and fallen away into silence, I 
have thought myself hurrying home- 
ward, a boy again, the trees looking 
spectral in the moonlight, and the hous- 
es ghostly white on either hand, as I 
whistled to keep my courage up, yet was 
faintly aware that some one had just 
gone along the walk beneath my win- 
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dow. But in most ‘nstances these soft 
jostlings of the mind into momentary 
action produced only disjointed and ri- 
diculous results. 

These phenomena, I take it, are com- 
mon to most persons, at least to brain- 
workers and those of the mental tem- 
perament, who sleep where there are 
many noises ; and I make mention of 
them here in consideration of what I 
shall presently relate, to indicate that 
while I am a nervous sleeper, the action 
of my mind in that condition is seem- 
ingly not in any sense abnormal. 

I have never, I think, save in connec- 
tion with this case, entertained a cohe- 
rent mental image while asleep which 
was not in whole or in part a memory of 
the past or a suggestion of the present ; 
nothing, not even in this instance, re- 
markable as was the phenomenon, that 
ever pictured the real future, and noth- 
ing, save in this instance, that ever held 
to fact with naked faithfulness. 

It must be quite apparent then that I 
am not a believer in dreams, as the term 
goes, nor a dreamer of them, save such 
as are of the fragmentary, suggested, 
and supposably normal sort. But I 
would be something more than disin- 
genuous did I secrete a partial, tentative 
faith in the theory that the mind of one 
person, when not in the positive condi- 
tion, may become through some inscrut- 
able process a recipient of the mental 
impressions of another. Farther than 
that, and the fact that the following, the 
most curious and impressive incident of 
my experience, is of that direction, I am 
not interested in nor a student of psy- 
chelogy. 

Directly across the street from apart- 
ments occupied by myself some eighteen 
years ago in San Francisco, there stood, 
and still stands, a large building of a 
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pale gray color, which at that period 
was used by Doctor D—— as a private 
asylum for inebriates. It had once been 
a family residence, spacious and well 
appointed, but the rising tide of com- 
merce had lifted the homes of fashion 
farther and farther up the slopes and 
back along the heights, leaving‘the pale 
house at last in a region where placards 
bearing the rather compromising legend, 
“ Furnished Rooms to Let,” stared at it 
from surrounding windows. The ultra- 
mammonites, as light objects properly 
should, had floated upon the topmost 
froth of the rising tide, and lodged 
about the shoulders and upon the 
tops of the neighboring hills; but the 
owner of the pale house across from my 
lodgings had not risen with them. The 
mistress, indeed, had gone to a dwel- 
ling on a hillside above, to sleep in a 
home where no breath is and dreams 
may not perplex ; but the master, heavy 
with fault, and the ringleted boy who 
used to play about the rooms in their 
sunny time, had sunk to humbler quar- 
ters. This I learned in sleep: the one 
true dream of all my visions of the night. 

That this house at times had allureda 
certain pitying interest from me I freely 
admit: the nature of its uses surely pre- 
cluded indifference in one of any heart 
or fancy who saw it daily from his win- 
dows. But I think no morbid imaginings 
or burdensome concern had been awak- 
ened in me by the clouded souls and 
ruined lives that found shelter behind 
its sober walls. Standing there among 
the shrubbery, however, with blinds of 
lifeless buff paper closing the windows 
in front and adding to the blank immo- 
bility of the building’s face, it often 
struck me as faces of the blind have 
done, with a commiserating wonder as 
to what was going on behind the sad 
lineaments and unseeing eyes. 

Once while sitting at my writing desk, 
I remember, a quiet questioning arose in 
my mind, as I idly rested my eyes 
upon the building, as to which room the 
former master and mistress must have 
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claimed as particularly their own. 
Would it lie in the western wing, which 
looked out upon the bay, yet received 
no warming light save the tepid rays of 
the sunset? Surely not there. In the 
projecting front, which overlooked the 
street, yet was visited by the sun’s beams 
only at its rising? No: the guest cham- 
bers must have lain there. In the east 
wing, then, which looked down upon the 
sward and flower-beds, and where the 
sunshine, so precious on the damp shore 
of the sea, could spread its warm mats 
of light upon the carpets, and melt out 
the chill shadows through half the day ? 
Yes: there must have lain the sunny, 
sacred quarter, their lair of love, of good- 
night kisses, of dreams, and morning 
greetings. 

Inadvertently my eye fell upon aglass 
paperweight before me, which combined 
a small spirit level and compass, and 
taking it up, with no other motive than 
to quicken a loitering moment, I noted 
by the mercury in the level that the 
room they must have once occupied was 
almost precisely on a level with mine, 
and by the needle of the compass that it 
was exactly due south. I looked at the 
faithful bit of steel with the half-heeded 
reflection that the line of polar influ- 
ence lay directly through their room and 
my own; but in a moment dismissed 
the matter, and have never returned to 
it, save with a semi-credulous and occa- 
sional inward query if somehow it were 
not responsible in part for the mystery 
that followed. 

Sometime afterward, toward the close 
of a dreary afternoon in March, as I re- 
member, I was standing at my window 
loiteringly noting the sunset effects up- 
on the bay and distant slopes, when a 
closed carriage drove up to the gateway 
of the asylum. This was an event not 
at all unusual, and I only withdrew my 
eyes from the picture in the west to drop 
an oblique glance at some male figures 
passing through the gate of the high 
wall which inclosed the structure. 

One was large and muffled in a gray 
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coat, with a soft hat slouching over the 
face. This was all that I was especially 
conscious of at the moment, but pres- 
ently I looked again as they were pass- 
ing into the bank of shadow that lay 
under the porch, and saw with a faint 
and indescribable shock the face of the 
large man turned toward me. It was 
spectral and indistinct as it looked out 
of the brown dusk, and left no definite 
or describable image of itself in my 
mind ; nothing beyond that vague and 
penetrating something which seemed to 
enter me from it,—though this may 
have been. no more than a faint thrill of 
the nerves at sight of a face so haggard 
and crepuscular. 

In a moment they had entered the 
building, and I turned again to the gold- 
en blur that was deepening on land 
and sea; here falling into a mottled 
olive, there into an oak-leaf brown, and 
again in some hollow to a rich and yel- 
lowish black. Each dent and dimple out 
on the bay seemed a floating cup of cop- 
per, filled with a whirling tangle of fire- 
flies, with here and there a huge bowl 
of bronze, spinning at its bottom an all 
but invisible serpent of flame, while all 
were dipping and drifting toward the 
sinking sun. From the low zenith some 
clouds were laboring toward the west, 
and banking there in greenish saffron 
masses, from under which the sun was 
casting a last glance back at the fading 
world. . 

Turning to my desk, when at last the 
sea was but heaving puce and the land 
a smear of sables, I took up my pen to 
write. Poising it above the paper while 
mentally beating a sentence into align- 
ment, my eye fell against the windows 
of the east room in the asylum over the 
way. The buff curtains were closed, 
but softly aglow from internal light, and 
the simile of blank, blind eyes against 
which a soul’s light was vainly shining 
came into my mind. 

Presently, as I ruminated, I became 
conscious that raindrops were tapping 
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on my window, and that the bees of my 
dreams were again aswarm beneath the 
eaves. Writing on, ere long the train 
of clauses slipping from my pen was 
checked by a sudden rumble of thunder 
in the sky and the sharp swishc ain 
waves against the panes. The wind 
came unevenly, pushing in the windows 
with its wet breast only to suck them 
suddenly outward as it fell away, while 
now and then the water-blurred panes, 
milky marvels of tracery, glowed bluish 
gold with lightning. It was not the wild 
storm of the Middle or Eastern. States, 
a flood roaring on the roof, the house 
rocking, and the heavens opening mo- 
mentarily to send a shattering crash to 
the very girders of the world; but a 
storm that filled the mind with mourn- 
fulness, and the heart with a half-sweet 
and melancholy fear. 

I got up and walked about; there 
seemed an uneasy, disturbing element 
in the air,— the electrical wave that was 
passing, or the mood of the sobbing 
night without. I could not work: my 
thoughts refused to flow in anything like 
a level, lucid line. I paused before the 
window as the storm took breath, and 
saw that a dark shadow was passing and 
repassing across the buff glow of the 
two opposite windows in the asylum. 
Ah, over there was a heart that was a 
cup of gloom indeed! A soul disturbed 
with a cause ! 

While I was looking the rain ceased, 
the winds fell away to a whisper, and 
from all about came the velvety noise of 
dripping. I threw up the sash and looked 
out. It was intensely dark overhead : 
the wet street glowed and flickered like 
polished jet under the lamps, and the 
great thoroughfare into which it ran ob- 
liquely a few squares below was a river 
of mingling lights flowing into a long 
cave tunneled through solid black. 

Across the way I remarked a human 
figure standing by the wall, evidently 
looking intently up at the shadow cross- 
ing and recrossing the yellow glow. It 
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was indistinct, and remained for some 
time perfectly still, but at last passed 
slowly down into the town, glimmering 
a little under the lamps as it went as if 
it were wet. 

Soon, however, it came on to rain 
again, falling in dim, northward-moving 
sheets that compelled me to close the 
sash. But when I was near retiring I 
looked out again ; the restless silhouette 
still went unweariedly to and fro across 
the yellow light, and I lay down, and 
after a time fell into a feverish sleep. 

Almost directly, I think, a curious, 
hobgoblin train of forms and events be- 
gan moving through my mind. There 
seemed no sense or method in it fora 
time; nothing beyond a veering con- 
glomerate of impulses following a cha- 
otic and unpicturable harlequinade of 
deeds and images. But presently I be- 
came conscious of a most tormenting 
and inexpressible thirst, and somehow 
aware that upon it, as along and about a 
thread of fire, all the horrible phantasy 
of my slumber had been hung. Instantly 
I fell down to slake it from a clear brook 
that seemed running by, but was so 
shocked by the bitterness of the water 
that I awoke and sat up with a dew of 
terror on my brow. 

It was raining heavily without, the 
wind sobbing about the roof and moan- 
ing under the eaves, and I lay down 
again and fell, as before, into a troubled 
sleep. At once that pursuing and inex- 
pressible thirst sprang up within me, 
and I was moving in a confusion of 
dreams.again. Suddenly I became con- 
scious that my thirst was for liquor, and 
in a fleeting twinkle of curious feeling I 
seemed in the room across the way. 

It was not as if I had happened on 
anything peculiarly strange or startling, 
for in some indefinable way I seemed 
the person there pacing up and down. 
My own identity seemed suddenly sub- 
merged, much as if it had been a troubled 
brook over and upon which a torrent had 
rushed, leaving nothing of the stream 
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beneath save some picture-breaking bub- 
bles along the marge. The room was 
clear about me, the furnishings being 
all alight in the radiance of the gas, but 
I did not give much heed to these, for I 
was oppressed by a deadly heaviness of 
heart. Besides, had they not been about 
me several hours? Of what moment, 
too, were these at such a time?—in 
presence of the thing I had come here 
to do? 

Yet as I paced up and down I stopped 
and looked at them. Ah, how changed 
it all was! How different! How differ- 
ent! When I used to own the house 
what a sweet and sunny room this had 
been; especially during the first few 
months of that year I brought my poor 
Grace here. How many pretty touches 
she gave it with the pictures she paint- 
ed, and with knots of ribbon and sachets 
of odorous cobalts and rose. The cur- 
tains about the arched entrance to the 
bedroom there, how— Ah, I cannot 
think of that; there is where she lay 
when years of darkness had rolled over 
us; there is where she lay crushed, 
white, dead of sorrow for my dreadful 
mauner of life! ’ 

A sob shakes me from head to foot, 
and I continue tramping to and fro. 
What a wringing, bitter thing is mem- 
ory! How old faces, forms, events, and 
places, crowd in upon me! I stop again ; 
here are two of the chairs that used to 
be in the room in those old, sweet days ; 
one of soft bronze-colored leather and 
one of blue velvet, but both old-fashioned 
and faded now. Sitting in the leather 
one, how often I had looked across the 
book-strewn table through the mellow 
flare of the droplight, and feasted my 
eyes upon her, sitting there,—just there ! 
I turn away like one who chokes, my 
heart rises so. 

Here her rosewood dresser stood, here 
where the light from the windows could 
fall against the wide mirror above it. I 
can almost see her standing before it 
now, willowy, vibrant, brushing out the 
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rich masses of her hair. The dresser is 
gone, but here on the left isa pier-glass 
remaining. I see my haggard face re- 
flected in it ; how fearfully I am changed 
since those years! But why should I 
care to look at my reflection in the glass? 
Well, I shall never see it again after to- 
night; the thing that brought me here 
looks out of it; my history is written 
upon it ; let me regard it carefully once 
for all. 

It is a large cranium, surmounting 
bent, broad shoulders ; haira dead white; 
eyes dusky black and sunken, and under 
each a leaden penumbra; a skin many- 
lined and pallid ; a firm mouth, but with 
jaws widening a little toward the ears 
with a look of appetite. It is not an evil 
face, but there is that within it which 
cries of fair things spoiled in wanton- 
ness, of hearts broken, and a life wasted 
in riot. 

A billow of regret breaks over me, and 
I turn away from the accusing ruin with 
a groan. Ere long I come again close 


to the glass, and look long and steadily 


in the mournful eyes reflected there. 
“Soul!” I break out hoarsely at last, 
“are you strong enough? Can you 
choose darkness, and all that may follow 
on this deed, for love’s sake ? Even for 
him, of you, and like you, and soiled and 
poisoned by you, can you empty this 
bitter cup?” 

I turn away and pace heavily up and 
down. The place is thick with memo- 
ries. Here, in the fourth of those dark 
summers before she died, little Almar, 
with his dusky eyes and chestnut curls, 
began making merry with the sunshine. 
O, my boy! my poor boy! so tender, so 
passionate, so wayward, and so cruelly 
maimed in spirit by this thirst of mine! 
my heart goes crying to you through the 
night wherever you may be; inthe gam- 
bler’s den, the hot halls of shame, or 
reeling homeward through the rain ! 

But let me not rave; let me think of 
him calmly. He is a man now, though 
it seems but a day, a long day of many 
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cloud-moods and mingling sun-gleams 
since he danced his curls about the rooms 
here, or laid his head upon his mother’s 
knee and questioned of the world with- 
out. How small the town was then! 
How it swept up the slopes in the years 
that followed! But my Grace alone went 
with it, to rest her on the silent heights 
above the sea; he and I went down and 
back on the undercurrent and were lost 
toall. That was the shock — her death, 
the loss of property and friends — that 
turned me back from the gates of death. 
Ah, when he finds me in the morning 
lying here in the very doorway of the 
pit, will he too not turn back ? Can he 
ever enter? Can he ever lift another 
glass to his lips, and not see me lying 
dead and ruined on the threshold ? 

For a long time I was master of my- 
self ; I think I should have remained firm 
against all appetite till the end, but for 
his sake. How strange that seems! 
That a father should rush down the road 
of ruin before his son toshock him back 
into a life of light and safety! But my 
boy ! my poor drunken boy ! advice, en- 
treaty, and the claims of wife and child, 
have not the power to turn you back 
from the bitter gates! Then I shall set 
an appalling picture in your way,—a 
vision of that which may befall you at 
last,— disgrace, ruin, and a mad death in 
a house of darkness. 

I wrought as best I could for him in 
those temperate, even years, after his 
mother’s death. How dear he was to 
me! and how he loved me! _ But, alas, 
my sin was on his soul; guard him as I 
would from outlying peril that within 
him was ever eating away the barriers. 
Yet until he came to manhood, he held 
his weakness in abeyance ; then, when 
the foundations of his nature seemed sink- 
ing and I was in despair, came his love 
for Edith, and his evil thirst swallowed 
up in the greater passion, he rose like a 
strong young tree that had been beaten 
by a tempest and stood in newness of 
life. But when I gave them the little 
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home I had made, and they were mar- 
ried, and two summers had slipped away, 
he fell, and tonight his Edith, like my 
Grace in the old dark years, is sitting in 
desolation, listening to the clouds weep 
and the winds cry and wondering how 
and when he will come. 

But why should I go over it again: 
this squalid and revolting history! Ah, 
it is my work, my bitter work! and be- 
cause it is bitter let me linger a little 
over it ere I take the hazard of this dark 
experiment. Let me think of his Edith 
again, of her broken beauty and her sad, 
changed face. How vividly I see it; 
how clearly the room comes into my 
fancy! There is where I should have 
sat through a peaceful old age, harbored 
from the stress and strain of outer life; 
but I sowed the whirlwind, and lo! its 
devastation has wrecked even the haven 
of my helpless years! 

And what of the fresh young spirits 
who shall enter upon life’s journey 
there? Shall they, too, not be spotted 
Shall not my fault go on 


with my sin? 
augmenting and repeating and re-repeat- 
ing itself in his children, and his chil- 
dren’s children, even to the third and 


fourth generations? O my God, whata 
picture! I stand still and beads of sweat 
break out upon my forehead with the 
thought. My sense of the future is an 
agony within me. “O my boy! my 
boy!” I cry, “that the dawn may 
smite you with a thirst-effacing vision, 
and that this fire may not run searing 
and destroying down the centuries. I 
take the Dark Way now! I am respon- 
sible ; here let me pay the debt!” 

My hands clasp hard and spring up- 
ward in supplication ; the hour is deadly 
bitter ; my life seems to tear in twain. 
“O Thou who sittest above the stars!” 
I cry ; “who holdest the sparrows in the 
hollow of thy hand ; who seest the roots 
of impulse and the spreading tree of 
consequence; who hearest the cry out of 
the soul, and feelest the heart’s heavi- 
ness when it breaks; who once used life 
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to atone with, and who wooed death 
Thyself for Thy children’s sake, O for- 
give me now!” 

Something bright is in my hand; I 
look at it, and a weird and awful calm 
spreads through all my body ; there is a 
soft crackling in my ears; I do not hear 
the rain falling without or the winds 
moaning across the roof; a great still- 
ness is upon me; I seem to hear the 
blood within me creeping along its chan- 
nels, and my thoughts touching each 
other in my brain; I am listening and 
waiting for the change. Suddenly a flash 
as of lightning leaps into my face, a crash 
of thunder bursts through my brain, 
a wave of darkness engulfs me. 

* * * * * 

I was standing in the middle of my 
own room bathed in perspiration. 

What had happened? I pressed my 
head hard between my hands; it rang 
and swam like some light thing in the 
wind. My heart was fetching throbs 
that shook me from crown to toe; I felt 
deadly sick ; a gray-green halo was grow- 
ing about the gas jet above me, and the 
floor heaved like the bottom of a ship. I 
staggered to the window, threw up the 
sash, and fell upon my knees; the cool 
wind rushed against my face thick with 
drops of rain. Ah, I should not faint 
then ; things were coming clear again ! 

“What a dream! What a horrible 
dream!” I muttered with laboring 
breath. The fright of it was still upon 
me, and I looked back into my room and 
about me with terror. 

Suddenly some one burst out through 
the gate across the way and ran swiftly 
down toward the heart of the city. I 
looked up to the buff glow. The win- 
dows flew open as I lifted my eyes. Fig- 
ures were hurrying to and fro in the 
room. I heard hushed, excited voices, 
and feet flying the stair. 

Something awful has happened. Could 
my dream be true? Suddenly all was 
silent. A voice by one of the windows 
said, “It is too late. He is dead.” 
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I leaped up and dressed me with 
hands that were all atremble. I hurried 
down, and across the glimmering street, 
and in through the asylum door. I 
mounted the stair and paused upon the 
landing, then turned to the left along a 
lighted hall. The door was open; I 
crossed the threshold. 

Ah, here is the room I was so lately 
in! and—there am I, or the man I so 
lately seemed, lying under the pier-glass 
with a crimson pool beside his snowy 
temple! My God, how strange and aw- 
ful it seems! 

A half dozen people were in the room : 
some stared at me as if a corpse had 
walked in among them. I advanced and 
looked down upon the prostrate form. 
I lifted his limp hand in mine, and my 
eyes were all aswim. 

“O my poor, poor friend!” I cried. 
“There never died a nobler drunkard 
than you!” 

“ You are his friend?” a voice said by 
me. 

“ Yes,” I answered brokenly. 


“ Do you know where his son may be 
found ?” 
“No. 

waiting for him there.” 
“We will send a messenger at least 


He is not at home: his wife is 


and see. He may have returned.” 

A weak sensation, not unlike that 
which follows sickness, settled upon me. 
I sat down upon a chair and stared at the 
pitiful picture before me. Ah, he had 
come home at last ; had come home to 
mend the broken matter of his life. He 
had crossed the field of lessons, and had 
passed undaunted into the darkness. I 
sat and wondered at him. 

How close he had come to me! I 
had been with him under the husks of 
old events, under the very track of life. 
The way was bitter, the husks unsight- 
ly, and yet he had carried a jewel in his 
heart : love as strong as a mother’s, as 
clear as a child’s eye. Ah, I could not 
judge him. I might not say! 

Feet were moving softly about; I 
heard hushed voices murmuring here and 
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there. A messenger stood panting upon 
the threshold. 

“ His son is not yet at home,” I heard 
him say. 

“ Did you tell his wife of this?” 

“T had not the heart.” 

I got up and moved toward the door. 
“T have seen his son,” I said, “ perhaps 
I can find him,” and I passed out and 
down into the silent city. 

The wet streets were starred with jet 
glimmerings under the lamps ; the alleys 
were black holes. The rain-gusts swept 
down the buildings into the light like 
dissolving curtains of gray. Here and 
there a muffled figure hurried in at the 
rosy doors of a saloon ; noises of dancing 
and drunken revelry burst up from the 
heated cellars as from the mouth of the 
pit. 

For hours I searched on ; down in that 
reeking hell, up in yon gilded hall, out 
of this glowing gambling-place, in at this 
opium den. Groups of young men passed 
me, hectic, giddy. An officer was drag- 
ging a drenched and sodden drunkard 
from the gutter here; a woman, soiled 
and screaming, broke in from a side 
street there, and looked wildly up and 
down for a policeman ; but I searched 
on. 

I shall find him; I loved him only a 
little while ago; his image is still float- 
ing in my consciousness. He shall see 
what I have seen ; he too shall taste the 
bitter cup. 

After a time the rain ceased, and I 
stopped on a crosswalk and looked down 
a long street toward the harbor. Beyond 
it some red tongues of light were wimp- 
ling up the east. The ship spars were 
like a dead forest seen against a sunset. 
Day was breaking. I was weary as 
death. I would go down into this last 
place ; I could do no more. 

I entered the garish glow. He was 
there, playing at a gaming table witha 
glass of spirits by his hand. 

I touched his shoulder. “ Almar, your 
father is waiting for you,” I said. 

He stared blankly into my face. 
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“Tam from the asylum. Come!” cry, the fall of a heavy body, and knew 
He followed ;me out. We hurried the bitter lesson was learned. 
away. His step was unsteady, and he 
inquired the condition of his father, but 
I was silent. 


* * * * * 


A year ago I walked by his side in an 


The fires in the east leaped up as we Eastern town. We had just left his 


entered the gate. He lifted his eyes to pleasant home on our way to his office. 
the open windows in the wing and his “It has no !onger any hold upon you 
face blanched. We mounted the stairs, then?’ I asked. 

and with a throbbingjheart Iled him to “None; it is dead. I never felt it 


: eee ae 
the door and turned away. I heard a since that morning,” he said. 
Alva Milton Kerr. 














HOW CAN ONE HEART HOLD THEM BOTH? 


Snowy bosoms, silks, and musk, 
Music, laughter, jesting, wit ;— 
Thin forms slinking through the dusk 
Where despair and famine flit: 

Poet, preacher, tell me sooth, 
How can one heart hold them both? 


Books, seclusion, lettered labor, 
Burning thirst for name and fame ;— 
Helpful love for friend and neighbor, 
Sympathy for blind and lame: 
Poet, preacher, tell me sooth, 
How can one heart hold them both? 


Art, zsthetic teas, and science, 
Pride, precedence, pedigrees ;— 

Gaunt toil full of fierce defiance, 
Hovels full of fell disease: 

Poet, statesman, tell me sooth, 


How can one State hold them both ? 
William Herbert Carruth. 





My Lady and I. 


MY LADY AND I. 


My Lapy and I went walking one day, 

In the early autumn, when days grow cool ; 
My Lady was beautiful, bright, and gay, 

And I—well, I was a fool. 


As we stood on a cliff, with the sea below, 
There were fleecy clouds in the sky above; 
And I—I was only a fool, you know — 
I tried to tell her my love. 


I remember well that the skies were blue, 
Yet the wind from the north came somewhat cool, 
And my Lady laughed. What else could she do, 
Since I was only a fool? 


And I know, had she acted otherwise, 

Left the holy height on which she was born 
And come down to me,—in sudden surprise, 

My love would have turned to scorn. 


Ah yes,—I am sure it was better so; 

Much better for her that she laughed unmoved. 
As for me, though still but a fool, you know, 

I am wiser for having loved. 


Geraldine Meyrick. 
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Love to Canada. 


LOVE TO CANADA. 


OF all the records of national growth, 
that of the United States is the most 
brilliant. It is not illustrated by a mil- 
itary discipline as thorough as that of 
Sparta; nor by such wonderful produc- 
tions in literature, architecture, and 
sculpture, as those of Athens; nor by 
such music as that of Germany ; nor by 
such painting as that of France; nor by 
such a vast population as that of China; 
nor by such a long career of conquest 
and such an original system of compre- 
hensive law as those of Rome; nor by 
such < precious series of contributions 
to constitutional liberty, and by such a 
world-cucircling dominion as those of 
England. In all these points and in 


many others we admit our national infe- 
riority; but in others of more importance 
we claim superiority over every rival. 


In the number of our highly civilized 
people, in the comfort and refinement of 
their mode of living, in their political 
and social equality, in their industrial 
skill and inventive genius, and in the 
rapid development of natural resources, 
we are unequaled. No other govern- 
ment has labored so successfully as ours 
to make life’easy and enjoyable, and 
labor profitable and honorable to the 
multitude, or to make its land a refuge for 
the poor and oppressed of distant coun- 
tries. We have raised peaceful immi- 
gration into one of the chief sources of 
national wealth and power. We have 
been the first of powerful Christian na- 
tions to disavow the policy of conquest, 
the first to make purchase and friendly 
annexation the means of acquiring 
enough territory for one of the greatest 
of empires. 

In 1776 we began our national exist- 
ence with 800,000 square miles ; in 1803, 
we acquired 1,150,000 more by the pur- 
chase of Louisiana; in 1819, 60,000 by 
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the purchase of Florida ; in 1845, 370,000 
by the annexation of Texas ; in 1846, 280,- 
000 by the Oregon treaty ; in 1848 and 
1853, 680,000 by treaties with Mexico ; 
and finally, in 1877, 575,000 by the pur- 
chase of Alaska. Texas, when annexed, 
had a disputed boundary which led to 
war, and California was seized forcibly ; 
but when we came to make peace with 
Mexico, we paid her $15,000,000, as much 
as the disputed and conquered territory 
was worth to her. There is no other 
instance in history of a nation com- 
pletely victorious in war paying a tribute 
to the vanquished. The payment by the 
American government was a strenuous 
effort to convert the annexation by con 
quest into annexation by amicable 
means. 

Out of our present area of 3,600,000 
square miles, 2,800,000 have been ob- 
tained in this century by treaties, of 
which only one was the result of a war. 
Between 1803 and 1877 there were seven 
territorial acquisitions, with intervals 
from one to the next averaging about 
ten years, and with an average area for 
each of about 400,000 square miles. The 
longest interval was twenty-six years, 
from 1819 to 1845. 

This unexampled series of territorial 
acquisitions was the necessary result of 
the vigorous expansive force of Ameri- 
can polity, industry, and population, 
when brought into contact with the sav- 
agism of the red men, and the torpid 
civilization of the Spanish in Florida, 
the French in Louisiana, or the Mexi- 
cans in Texas and California. 

The framers of our national constitu- 
tion provided for national growth. They 
adopted clauses authorizing Congress 
to naturalize aliens, and to admit new 
States, with a full equality of political 
privilege. Immigrants were invited, 
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and the policy of peaceful annexation 
was suggested. No provision was made 
for conquest, for the maintenance of a 
standing army, or for the government 
of subject provinces occupied by a hos- 
tile population. Nor was any attempt 
ever made todrag in a province occupied 
by a large number of civilized people of 
alien blood and language. When Lou- 
isiana, Florida, California, and New 
Mexico, were acquired, their inhabi- 
tants were relatively few, and of these 
few the majority made no serious objec- 
tion to the transfer of their allegiance. 

Has our Union now reached the limit 
of her growth? Shall this generation 
despair of adding to the national do- 
main, after our fathers and grandfathers 
achieved such magnificent results with 
means so vastly inferior? Has the time 
come when the Genius of America shall 
sit down with folded wings and say there 
is nothing more in the world for her to 
Let no affirmative reply be 
Let us have 
a little more time, perhaps twice as much 
as there was between Florida and Texas, 
before we confess that our national 
growth has ceased, not for the lack of 
suitable adjacent territory, but for the 
want of expansive vitality. 

A prize far richer than either Louis- 
iana or California was at the times when 
they were respectively acquired, and 
more extensive than both together, is 
now within our easy reach. That prize 
is Canada. We have only to hold out 
our hand to her, and she will accept it. 
She will bring to us 5,000,000 rich and 
enlightened people, people of our lineage 
and law, of our own language and liter- 
ature. She will bring to us 3,200,000 
square miles of area, including all that 
part of our continent between our pres- 
ent northern boundary and the Arctic 
Ocean. She will vastly increase our 
national magnitude, power, and prestige. 
She will greatly add to our pre-eminence 
among nations. Her voluntary entrance 
into our Union would be the grandest 


conquer ? 
made yet to these queries. 
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compliment ever paid by one nation to ° 
another. It would be one of the most 
brilliant facts in the political progress 
of mankind. It would bea most splen- 
did reward for our policy of peace. It 
would enable us to celebrate a national 
triumph more glorious than any record- 
ed in history. 

The acquisition of Canada would add 
to our Union all the territory on our 
continent occupied by a people familiar 
with our political system, and fully pre- 
pared to perform all the political duties 
imposed on our citizens. It would con- 
fer on us a benefit, similar in kind, but 
smaller in degree, to that which we 
secured by crushing the Rebellion. A 
foreign boundary along the lakes, though 
less pernicious than one along the Ohio 
would be, is nevertheless pernicious. 
By wiping it out, we should become 
stronger and add much to our confidence 
in our national strength. We do not 
want to think of the possibility of hos- 
tile fleets at anchor under the shelter of 
fortifications at Halifax or Esquimault. 
We need to know that all the English- 
speaking communities in North Amer- 
ica are our fellow citizens. 

Irresistible circumstances compel the 
Canadians to wish for admission into 
our national circle ; and as the people 
increase in number, these circumstances 
will press upon them with the greater 
force. Recent events have done much 
to increase their potency. The settle- 
ment of the country on both sides of the 
boundary west of Lake Superior has 
brought a large number of the citizens 
of the two countries into close proximity 
where a geographical line obstructs their 
traffic and diminishes the profits of their 
labor. The admission into the Union 
of North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, and 
Washington, has greatly increased the 
power of the friends of annexation in 
Congress. 

The vexation of the international boun- 
dary and the desire to abolish it are, rel- 
atively, little felt east of Winnipeg, 
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where great lakes, a great river, and poor 
districts almost uninhabited make a nat- 
ural line of separation, and where a con- 
siderable nucleus of old settlement forms 
a bulwark of public opinion and inher- 
ited prejudice unfriendly tothe Yankee 
nation. 

The opinion is general, if not univer- 
sal, as I am told, among the more intel- 
ligent business men of Canada, that an- 
nexation would add from thirty to fifty 
per cent to the value of their land; that 
it would soon attract a much larger im- 
migration to their provinces than they 
have had in the past ; that it would lead 
to the organization of many new indus- 
trial establishments among them; that 
it would increase the profits of their 
present industries ; and that it would be 
received of the people generally asa great 
political blessing. 

If annexation would add considerably 
to the value of land and to the activity 
of business in Canada, it would neces- 


sarily be of correlative benefit to the 
American States along the present boun- 


dary. Every policy that enriches the 
Canadians must contribute to the indus- 
trial prosperity of their neighbors. Any 
large increase of population and of traf- 
fic in a region so extensive as Canada 
must exert beneficent influences, reach- 
ing far and lasting long. 

The geographical situation of Canada 
unfits her for political independence. 
Her polity is controlled by her industry, 
which last binds her irrevocably to the 
United States. She is divided into four 
parts, each of which is separated by 
strongly marked natural boundaries 
from her other sections, while not sepa- 
rated so widely from the adjacent Amer- 
ican territory. New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia are cut off by Maine from 
the provinces in the basin of the St. 
Lawrence, and they trade much more 
with New England than with Upper 
Canada. The second section consists of 
the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, 
and most of their trade is with New 
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York and Ohio. The third section, in- 
cluding Manitoba and the Saskatche- 
wan region, is cut off on the east from 
Ontario by a barren, mountainous region 
north of Lake Superior, and on the west 
from British Columbia by the Rocky 
Mountains. Manitoba trades with Min- 
nesota and North Dakota, as British 
Columbia does with Washington. 

The three great obstructions — Maine, 
the mountains north of Lake Superior, 
and the Rocky Mountains — will forever 
divide Canada into sections, each of 
which will have its chief business rela- 
tions with the region on its southern 
boundary. Without community of in- 
dustrial interests, there is no security 
for continuous political union, under 
such strain as the Dominion must often 
suffer. 

The time is not far distant when the 
British portion of the Great Archipela- 
go will clamor for annexation. Extend- 
ing for 370 miles along the Pacific, and 
depending for the bulk of its imports 
and exports on the American territory 
to the north and to the south, the Can- 
adians occupying these islands and the 
shores of the adjacent inlets will find 
the national boundaries on both sides to 
be an almost- unmixed evil for them ; 
and they will resent the burden more, 
because a considerable portion, if not a 
large majority, will be Americans. 

The Canadian population is a con- 
glomerate of which one third is British 
in blood (the English slightly cutnum- 
bering the Scotch); nearly one third is 
French ; and nearly one quarter is Irish. 
These three main divisions have never 
worked together in complete harmony. 
There is always friction, and sometimes 
almost a war of races. While they do 
not agree among themselves, all are at- 
tached to the United States by social and 
commercial bonds. A large proportion 
of the more prosperous families have 
brothers, sons, or cousins, established 
across the border. Many have spent 
years in the States, and have returned 
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to their old homes with friendly feel- 
ings for their southern neighbors. Half 
of their exports come to and half of their 
imports go from us. The main ques- 
tion of their prosperity for years has 
been the American tariff. As that is 
liberal or illiberal to them, so their pros- 
perity rises or falls. 

While intelligent Canadians generally 
hope for annexation, they do not desire 
it on the terms of unconditional surren- 
der, nor on any terms save those which 
indicate a most friendly feeling not only 
towards them, but also towards the Brit- 
ish Empire. 

Canada should be courted by our 
government ina spirit similar to that in 
which a maiden should be wooed by an 
intelligent gentleman. She should be 
treated with the most attentive and con- 
siderate kindness, which would be an 
assurance to her that the accepted woo- 
er would always be good, not to her 
only, but to all those dear to her. On 
such terms, she could certainly be won ; 


on any other terms, success would be 
uncertain. 

It is not desirable to us that the Ca- 
nadians should enter into our Union on 
any terms inconsistent with their self- 


respect. If they.are to be our fellow 
citizens, they should be confident that 
they have come in with credit to them- 
selves; and after admission, their feel- 
ings should be considered and protected. 
It would not be necessary that we should 
abase ourselves in the least; it would 
suffice to adhere to such a gencrous pol- 
icy as we should pursue towards every 
neighbor, whether strong or weak. Our 
government should abandon all tariff 
regulations designed not to benefit our 
revenue, but to harass the Canadians. 
It should withdraw all baseless claims 
about the fisheries. It should apply the 
same rules of justice to both sides in 
petty disputes between Americans and 
Canadians; it should not assume that 
the former are always right, and the lat- 
ter always wrong. 
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Because of their indignation at the 
manner in which they have been treated 
by their southern neighbors, and be- 
cause they have been compelled to look 
to England for protection, many Cana- 
dians feel a strong attachment to the 
British Empire, from which they do not 
wish to separate, even if they could with 
self-respect as well as profit. Many as 
these devoted imperialists are, they are 
nevertheless far from a majority. 

No matter how generously the Amer- 
ican government might act, we could not 
reasonably expect the Canadians to de- 
clare themselves.in favor of annexation 
without delay. There are serious preju- 
dices and industrial interests in the way. 
Years might elapse before the majority 
of voters and the predominance of busi- 
ness influences could be organized suf- 
ficiently to give them control of the gov- 
ernment. The first section to seek ad- 
mission to the American Union would 
probably be British Columbia ; the next 
Manitoba; the third New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia ; and last Quebec and 
Ontario. An emphatic declaration from 
one province would have great effect in 
all the others. The general conviction 
that they must ultimately form part of 
the American nation, induces the lead- 
ing business men to long for the time 
when they can hoist the stars and stripes 
with honor to themselves. 

Once admitted into the Union, the 
Canadians would probably never be dis- 
loyal or troublesome fellow citizens. The 
spirit of our age favors federation, and 
national aggregation and integration ; 
and it would leadthem to become more, 
and not less,harmonious with us through 
advancing years. The overthrow of our 
rebellion ; the cordiality with which the 
result of the civil war was accepted in 
the Southern States ; the absorption of 
a number of petty principalities since 
the middle of our century by Germany 
and Italy ; the establishment of the Do- 
minion of Canada; and the movement 
for a federal union in Australia, may be 
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regarded as indications that Canada will 
join the American Union, with great 
benefit to her industrial interests, and 
with great and permanent satisfaction 
to her people. . 
Canada and Great Britain are held 
together now by a very slight bond. 
There is no community of legislation, 
of administration, or of revenue. No 
tax is collected in Canada forthe British 
treasury. The most important political 
relation between the Dominion and the 
Empire is that the former accepts from 
the latter a Governor-General who is an 
ornamental figurehead, and in his offi- 
cial capacity must do whatever the Do- 
minion parliament orders him to do. 
Next in influence to this slight polit- 
ical bond, which has been inherited from 
the last century, and which has owed its 
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preservation mainly to the extreme weak- 
ness of the influences adverse to its 
maintenance, is the general feeling of the 
Canadians that they have been treated 
very shabbily bythe American Congress, 
that their self-respect forbids them to 
request annexation, and that prudence 
dictates that they should remain under 
the protection of a government that will 
fight upon provocation, and;that fights 
in such a manner as to make itself ter- 
rible to the most formidable foe. 

When the majority of the Canadians 
declare their desire for admission into 
the American Union, Great Britain will 
make no opposition. She will have 
nothing to gain by resistance, and much 
to gain by being placed on a basis of 
greater and more secure amity with the 
United States than ever before. 

John S. Hittell. 





ON THE HEADWATERS OF THE TUALATIN. 


One of the wildest and most pictur- 
esque gorges that seams the eastern 
slope of the Coast Mountains of Oregon 
is that adown which the headwaters of 
the Tualatin River pour their foaming 
current. Locally the stream is known 
as Patton Creek, after one of the pio- 
neer families of the State. The lower 
valley is a scene of pastoral beauty and 
quiet homes, but the upper cajfion lies 
today as wild and rugged as it did when 
it came from the hand of the Creator. 

I first visited this cafion in the spring 
of ’85, when Stave Scoggin, of pioneer 
fame, undertook to pilot a small party to 
the site of the old Lee Mill, at the lower 
falls. Thirty-five years ago this water 
power was utilized to saw lumber for the 
settlements in the valley ; and in those 
days a good road had been built to the 


mill; but here the wave of advancing 
civilization was checked by the wilder- 
ness, and time soon obliterated the faint 
marks of man. 

We found the old road overgrown, and 
in places it had entirely vanished ; but 
our friend Stave was a dauntless driver, 
and when we encountered a young fir in 
the old road, he would placidly drop his 
chin in his shirt-front, and silently med- 
itate while we chopped it away. 

We reached the falls at dusk, however, 
and the following day Fred McLeod se- 
lected his homestead, which he occupies 
today. 

The intervening years have witnessed 
another battle between the invasive in- 
stinct of man and the wilderness, and’ 
when I alighted a few days since at 
Fred’s place, and observed the changes 
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that he and time had wrought, I realized 
that in the renewed struggle the victory 
will not go to the forest. 

We sat in the doorway for a brief res- 
pite ere assailing the trail, which here 
boldly climbs a steep mountain side, and 
admired the wild prospect of billowy for- 
est, whose interminable sweep became 
lost far, far to the westward. Out of 
the south and over the distant ridge of 
the cafion, the moist wind bore a menace 
of rain. Hung here and there, seeming- 
ly caught by some giant of the forest, 
were ragged ribbons of vapor; but the 
gleam of sunlight was still upon the dis- 
tant peaks, and the murmur of the 
breeze in the tall tree-tops had not yet 
stilled the voice of the impetuous stream, 
foaming down its rocky glen. 

After transferring our impedimenta to 
a packhorse, we climbed the steep hill- 
side, and following an old Indian trail to 
Tillamook along a lofty ridge, tramped 
three or four miles up the stream. Along 
this trail the wild pea-vine flourishes, 
and as the forest is free from under- 
brush, traveling is not difficult, and in 
places the view of the distant valley 
through the forest aisles is magnificent. 

The last time I tramped along this 
path it was very dim in places, but a 
small army of “land cruisers” and tim- 
ber claim seekers have since beaten out 
a well defined trail. About all the avail- 
able timber land in thissection was taken 
during the late craze, and much of it will 
hardly pay the entryman for his trouble 
and expense. I was told of one case 
where the purchaser was shown a fine 
quarter section of firtimber by a“ cruis- 
ser,” and after he had paid his fee of fifty 
dollars, and the land office and publica- 
tion fees also, he discovered that his 
land was really six miles distant, in the 
heart of a gigantic “burn.”” When this 
amazing discovery dawned upon his 
speculative intellect, he girded up his 
loins and went gunning for that “ cruis- 
ser,” and compelled him to disgorge his 
ill-gotten gains. 
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One claim, at least, in this section can 
be bought at a discount. The adventur- 
ous settler went as far back as the law 
would permit him,—at least, his quarter 
section was barely within the surveyed 
limits,— and building a rude cabin, mov- 
ed-upon his pre-emption. One night he 
awoke to find his lonely couch invaded 
by a shaggy bedfellow,—a cougar ora 
bear,— and he arose from that bed, and 
went away from there on the wings of 
morning. In his earnest desire to reach 
the settlements, he tarried not for his 
attire. The first house he reached was 
occupied by a lone widow, who was so 
startled at the strange apparition that 
stood shivering on her doorstep that she 
fired at him with both barrels of her 
shotgun, and he resumed his journey 
with renewed vigor, pausing not until 
the lower valley was reached, and a sym- 
pathetic farmer took compassion on his 
sorry plight. 

We entered the open door of his cabin. 
He evidently had not returned to the 
place, for we found many evidences of 
the previous presence of the bear. The 
sheet-iron stove was upset, and a pot of 
beans had been rolled to one side, and 
its contents scooped out with no dainty 
hands. The sugar sack was empty, and 
in brief the scene presented was one of 
the wildest disorder. When we went 
away we closed the door and left the key 
in the lock, but the precaution seemed 
hardly necessary, for the bear had 
wrought about all the havoc of which he 
was capable. 

Often you will hear townsmen describe 
the course they would pursue in case of 
their becoming lost in the mountains. 
They would travel until they reached 
some stream, they say, and follow its 
course until they arrived at the settle- 
ments or the ocean. A very perilous 
plan, indeed,—one that might doin some 
instances, but if the wanderer should 
strike one of many of the tortuous creeks 
of Oregon near their headwaters, he 
would probably become exhausted and 
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perish, even after reaching the settle- 
ment if not before. On Upper Patton 
Creek, for instance, while there are 
numerous cabins back upon the ridges, 
and in places cultivated fields, the cafion 
walls present as wild an appearance as 
the héart of Alaska. 

Nothing can be more fatiguing than 
walking down the rocky bed of sucha 
stream. A five-mile walk upon an easy 
highway will not weary a man as will 
one mile of following along a small 
stream, crawling through tangled and 
thorny underbrush, clambering over 
great drifts of fallen trees swept down 
by the high waters of winter and often 
covering acres of ground, wading waist 
deep in the icy waters, or falling upon 
the wet and mossy stones. Perhaps a 
day’s toil might be expended in this 
manner, in making the detour of some 
big bend, and at night the weary, starv- 
ing wanderer would be less than a mile 
from his starting place. 

Quite different the plan of the expe- 
rienced woodsman. Like the Indian or 
the elk, he will climb the nearest ridge, 
and endeavor to get his bearings. He 
ought to carry a compass, but if he has 
none he will observe the sun or the 
stars, and will accordingly shape his 
course in a general direction, always 
keeping to the highest ground, and mak- 
ing it a rule, in case necessity should 
compel him to drop down the hillside, 
to regain the lost elevation at the first 
opportunity. 

Upon these heights there is little un- 
derbrush, the tall trees are free from 
limbs, and in many places from the very 
summit of the Coast Mountains you can 
see the Willamette Valley, extending far 
beneath, and seemingly the drained bed 
of a vast inland sea,—as indeed, I be- 
lieve it is. 

Along such an elevation we followed 
the old Indian trail for several miles, leav- 
ing it near its crossing of the right fork, 
and descending a long ridge to the con- 
fluence of the two branches, following a 
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dim trail worn by the feet of a jolly 
coterie of Washington county hunters, 
for this section has always been a favor- 
ite haunt for deer. 

Upon the high bank of the stream, at 
the foot of a wild stretch of tumbling 
water, we found their old camp, beneath 
a tall and spreading cedar. Soon a yel- 
low pillar of flame leaped skyward, and 
the coffee pot was boiling gayly ona bed 
of coals. 

Night came swiftly in these solitudes, 
but we were prepared for its black shad- 
ows, and after collecting a large store of 
dry wood, we ate our supper by the fire- 
light, and then got our rods and lines in 
readiness for an early start upon the 
morrow. 

A sharp crashing in the underbrush 
upon the hillside brought us to our feet 
in an attitude of expectation. 

“Don’t shoot!” exclaimed a voice in 
the darkness. 

In another minute the weary figure of 
a man came within the radius of our fire- 
light. He bore on his back a small bun- 
dle slung across the barrel of a Reming- 
ton. 

“T’m a land cruiser,” he said, by way 
of explanation. “I saw your camp-fire, 
and came down to spend the night with 
you, if you ’ve no objection, eh?” 

We disavowed so inhospitable an idea, 
so he unslung his bundle, unrolled his 
bfankets, and drawing out a little chunk 
of bacon and some flour and coffee, be- 
gan to prepare a meager supper. We in- 
vited him to put away his provisions and 
partake of ours. He accepted, and be- 
gan stowing away our roast beef and 
baked beans, to say nothiug of the del- 
icacies, at an alarming rate. 

After supper he grew communicative, 
and while smoking one of our cigars nar- 
rated some of the most wonderful per- 
sonal experiences that I have ever heard 
from the lips of man. I feel fully con- 
vinced that somewhere in the shadowy 
past the chain of his ancestry was linked 
with that of Rider Haggard. 
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“ Looks like rain,” he said, as one of 
the boys threw a fresh log upon the fire, 
sending a fountain of sparks into the 
blackness. “ You boys ought to have an 
umbrella tent.” 

“What’s that ?” we queried. 

“ The handiest contrivance in the way 
of a tent that was ever invented. You 
can’t get ’em in this country. I bought 
mine in Californy. 

“TI was trampin’ down in the Goose 
Lake country once, with one of these 
umbrella tents, when I found myself sur- 
rounded by wild hogs. They must have 
been several hundred of them. I tell 
you, boys, if ever you get near a drove 
of them wild hogs, you want to skin up 
a tree jest as soon as you can, for they ’Il 
tear a man to pieces if they ever get a 
hold of him. 

“Them hogs kept circling and circling 
around me, closer an’ closer, and my 
heart was in my mouth, with nary a tree 
toclimb. Allat once Providence seemed 
to say, ‘What’s the matter with your 
umbrella tent ?’ 

“The hogs were now within ten feet 
of me. I could see their long yellow 
tusks, and their squeals could ha’ been 
heard for miles. My hand trembled as 
I touched the spring in the stout walk- 
ing stick I carried across my shoulder. 

“ Up flew the tent, and them wild pigs 
quit squealin’, and cocked their — 
to see what was coming next. Click! I 
touched another spring, and down rolled 
the ground pieces. Then I stuck the 
walking stick in the ground, got under 
the tent, and twirled it around as fast 
as I could spin it. The hogs ran back 
forty or fifty feet, but kept up a circlin’ 
and a squealin’ almost as bad as ever. 

“This ‘Il never do,’ says I, and I be- 
gan scratchin’ my head for an idea. All 
at once Providence said, ‘What’s the 
matter with them torpedoes ?’ 

“ As quick as a wink I reached in my 
pack and pulled one of them out, and 
after touching a match to the fuse, I 
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tossed it among the squealin’ mass of 
hungry hogs. They thought it was 
somethin’ to eat, and the last one of em’ 
was fightin’ for a bite, when — Bang ! 

“T went out and counted sixty dead 
hogs. I put up my umbrella tent, cut 
off four or five fine fat hams, and went 
on to old Joe Boggs’s cabin. 

“Joe had the door locked, but when I 
yelled he opened up and told me for 
God’s sake to hurry in. Then he locked 
and barred the door again, and asked 
me how I ever got away from the wild 
beasts. He said they had been circlin’ 
around his cabin all day, makin’ more 
noise than ten thousand coyotes, and he 
didn’t dare even to go to the spring 
after water. 

“T stopped with Boggs until we had 
eat all my hams. He was so tickled 
with that umbrella tent that he dickered 
an’ dickered for it, and finally gave me 
a hundred dollars in gold. It cost me 
fifteen in Sacramento. 

“ But they ’s jess one thing agin’ um- 
brella tents, boys. If ever a windstorm 
strikes one of ’em, look out. Up she 
goes like a parychute. I was camped 
over in Clatsop County one summer—”’ 


Sleep rung down the curtain at this 
juncture, and forever deprived the world 
of an interesting description of the beha- 
vior of an umbrella tent in a sea-breeze. 

My last recollection was of a confused 
murmur,—the stream, gleaming in the 
bright light of our campfire, singing to 
the sighing forest of its approaching 
bridal to the sea, a momentary glimpse 
of the darkling depths of the surround- 
ing mountains, the glitter of a few stars 
through the lofty tops of the old firs and 
cedars,—and I was in the land of dreams, 
trying to elevate an umbrella tent ina 
lonely cafion, with ten thousand wild 
boars with elephantine tusks filing out 
of a darksome cavern and circling slowly 
around me, and I vainly searching for a 
torpedo to toss among them. 

Nels. W. Durham. 
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THE treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, 
February 2, 1848, which closed the war 
between the United States and Mexico, 
defined the boundary between Upper 
and Lower California as a straight line 
running from the junction of the Gila 
and Colorado rivers to a point one ma- 
rine league due south of the port of San 
Diego. as located by Don Juan Pantoja 
in 1782. This line was carefully surveyed 
by a joint commission, and its western 
extremity marked by a monument of 
white marble. The free navigation of 
the Colorado River from the Gila to the 
Gulf of California was also conceded to 
the United Statesin the treaty. Thus 
this strip of country, separated from 
Mexico by natural boundaries, a broad 
gulf and a freely navigable river, is sep- 
arated from the United States only by 


an artificial boundary line, arbitrarily 
crossing a country in every way similar 
on either side, and is therefore geograph- 
ically identified with the latter. 

In 1859, during an insurrectionary 
movement in Mexico, the president, Ju- 
arez, was shut up in Vera Cruz by the 


imperialist forces. President Buchanan 
then sent Mr. McLane as minister to 
Mexico, to conclude a commercial treaty, 
and with vague promises to Juarez of 
assistance and future support to negoti- 
ate for the purchase of several provin- 
ces of Mexico, one of which was Lower 
California. As the idea of parting with 
their territory was found repugnant to 
the Mexicans, the negotiations for pur- 
chase were soon confined to Lower Cal- 
ifornia alone. Even this province Juarez 
refused to sell, sorely as he then needed 
the assistance of the United States, and 
the scheme of purchase was abandoned. 

For twenty-five years after this effort 
to acquire the peninsula little interest 
was taken in it by people in the United 
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States. A few malcontents, and perhaps 
refugees, from Upper California strag- 
gled down across the boundary, obtained 
grants from the Mexican government, 
and started ranches, upon which they 
have lived by raising vegetables, fruits, 
cereals, and cattle, enough for daily food, 
— and of cattle enough to sell and keep 
themselves in clothing and groceries. 
American whalers occasionally visited 
the bays and lagoons, bringing back dis- 
couraging reports of the barren, water- 
less country. An attempt to establish 
a colony on Magdalena Bay proved a dis- 
astrous failure, and a United States gov- 
ernment vessel had to be sent to bring 
the colonists home. In 1872 an import- 
ant discovery of gold in the mountains 
of the northern part was made, but ow- 
ing to the known absence of the water 
necessary in gold mining, little notice 
was taken of it. 

In the last five years, however, an im- 
portant change has occurred in the pros- 
pects of Lower California. American 
capitalists have become interested in 
the development of its agricultural and 
mineral resources. An immense grant, 
embracing the whole northern half, or 
more productive portion of the penin- 
sula, and including the gold fields of 
1872, has been obtained from the Mexi- 
can government, and the work of coloni- 
zation is being pushed vigorously. New 
towns are springing up along its Pacific 
coast, and lines of steamers and tele- 
graph are connecting these with San 
Diego and San Francisco. The fertile 
spots where once stood the “ Missions 
of California,” may soon once more be 
garden spots of agricultural develop- 
ment. The gold, silver, iron, copper, and 
coal, found in the mountains of the pen- 
insula, may soon be accessible from es- 
tablished near bases. The gypsum and 
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salt quarries, when within reach of estab- 
lished lines of travel, may be worked and 
become profitable. The manufacture of 
orchilla dye and preparation of paper 
fiber may be to some extent transferred 
to the peninsula, where the orchilla and 
agave are produced. Thus Lower Cal- 
ifornia, if not forced in the hothouse 
of speculation beyond the sustaining 
strength of its own gradually developed 
resources, may in a few years become a 
territory of more political interest than 
ever before. 

The people settling in the peninsula 
are nearly all from the United States, 
and if the colonization goes on success- 
fully, will soon outnumber the native 
inhabitants. Even the foreign colonists 
will turn more naturally to the United 
States than to Mexico in time of trouble. 
When among these settlers it is impos- 
sible to mistake their underlyingthought 
as one listens to their eager question- 
ing about the probable outcome of some 
petty border difficulty between the Unit- 
ed States and Mexico, and witnesses 
their evident disappointment when told 
that the difficulty is trifling and can be 
or has been easily adjusted. The ques- 
tion therefore naturally arises : Will not 
these people, unless discouraged by 
timely advice, some day attempt a rep- 
etition of the story of Texas and Cali- 
fornia? Since this may happen, it is in- 
teresting to consider whether the United 
States would find Lower California a 
valuable acquisition of territory or not. 

Acquisition of territory, when desir- 
able, is so for one or both of two pur- 
poses : increasing a nation’s revenue and 
prosperity in time of peace,-or for stra- 
tegic purposes in time of war, facilitat- 
ing offensive or defensive operations. 

For the first purpose Lower Califor- 
nia clearly is not needed by the United 
States. The vast territory the latter now 
possesses will not be fully populated or 
fully developed for centuries. The in- 
crease of revenue derived from Lower 
California, should the latter become a 
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rich and well populated country, would 
be but a grain in our horn of plenty. 
The trade of the country as a friendly 
neighbor would be more profitable than 
its revenue as subject territory. 

The remaining question, then, is: 
Would the possession of Lower Califor- 
nia be an advantage or an embarrass- 
ment to the United States in time of 
war? 

Owing to its isolated geographical po- 
sition and its unproductiveness it could 
be of advantage only in one particular, 
viz.: as containing harbors on which 
might be established depots of coal and 
supplies for naval vessels and to which 
such vessels might go for shelter or re- 
pairs. As steam has become more and 
more the motive power of war ships, coal 
has become more and more considered 
a munition of war. International law 
forbids a neutral to furnish munitions 
of war to belligerents. England set the 
example of including coal in munitions 
of war during our civil war, by declar- 
ing (January, 1862) that coal could be 


furnished to the belligerents’ vessels 
only in such quantity as would enable 
them to reach the nearest port of their 
own country, and no coal could again 
be supplied to the same vessel in any 


British port within three months. The 
United States established the same pre- 
cedent during the Franco-German war. 
International law also forbids a neutral 
to permit the use of any portion of her 
territory by a belligerent for a hostile 
purpose, however remote. The posses- 
sion, therefore, on ocean highways, of 
islands and other territory containing 
harbors suitable for depots of supplies 
in time of war is becoming of vital im- 
portance to nations. Germany, realiz- 
ing this is occupying islands, otherwise 
valueless, in the Pacific. England, in this 
respect, is always striving to increase 
her already unequaled advantages. The 
United States, after letting Saint Thom- 
as and other points in the Atlantic slip 
when they were fully within her grasp, 
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seems to be awaking to the importance 
of such possessions in her later rela- 
tions with the island kingdoms of the 
Pacific. 

The United States now has a coaling 
station near La Paz, at which her ves- 
sels replenish their coal supply in going 
from San Francisco to Central America 
and the South Pacific or wice versa. 
This station would be of vast import- 
ance should it be necessary, in defense 
of the Monroe doctrine, to send armed 
assistance from the Pacific coast to any 
Central or South American state to re- 
sist foreign invasion or encroachment, 
for it would bring our base of supplies 
about eight hundred miles nearer the 
point of attack. This would also be true 
if we were directly at war with a Cen- 
tral or South American state; yet in 
both cases, should Mexico remain neu- 
tral, this station would be lost to us, be- 
ing on Mexican territory. 

These are the only cases in which the 
possession of Lower California can be 
claimed to be advantageous to the Unit- 
ed States in time of war, and in both 
cases the arguments in favor of posses- 
sion are weak. No Central or South 
American state will declare war against 
us. The former look upon us as their 
natural protector, and the latter are not 
strong enough to strike so far. Should 
we declare war against a South Ameri- 
can state we should, in any case, have 
to follow up our attacking fleet with sup- 
ply ships, which if they drew from San 
Diego as a depot would only be three 
days longer in reaching the seat of war 
than if they drew from a depot near the 
southern extremity of Lower California. 
In defense of the Monroe doctrine we 
can count almost with certainty, should 
we need it, upon an alliance with Mex- 
ico, for her interests in that case would 
be identical with our own. 

The question of a supply depot'for com- 
merce-destroying cruisers does not enter 
here, for the carrying trade as far south 
as Panama is almost entirely our own. 
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Should the Nicaragua Canal be com- 
pleted, it might be claimed that a coal 
depot near Cape San Lucas would be 
near a great international ocean high- 
way, and therefore invaluable in time of 
war to the United States as a base of 
supplies for commerce-destroying cruis- 
ers. It would be far better, however, 
for the United States to obtain from 
Nicaragua, by purchase and treaty guar- 
antees insuring the maintenance and 
protection of the canal at all times, a 
belt of territory on either side of the 
canal, including Lake Nicaragua, than 
for her to obtain Lower California. Such 
a treaty, much to the chagrin of Nicara- 
gua, failed of ratification by the United 
States Senate in 1885. Nicaragua is evi- 
dently favorable to such a purchase, and 
United States capital and interests in 
the Nicaragua Canal may in time imper- 
atively demand it. 

In the event of such possession by the 
United States, since Lake Nicaragua 
could be reached from either seaboard 
by naval vessels without renewal of coal, 
its transcendent value as an unassaila- 
ble harbor and depot accessible to our 
own vessels from both oceans would 
minimize the value of Lower California. 
Should the canal remain under the con- 
trol of private parties, protected only by 
strict neutrality treaties, the value of 
Lower California to the United States 
in time of war might indeed be great. 

In the event of war between the Unit- 
ed States and any other country than 
those already mentioned, Lower Califor- 
nia, being far from the highway leading 
to such a country, would be of no stra- 
tegic value. On the contrary its posses- 
sion would be a serious embarrassment, 
for it would be an isolated and vulnera- 
ble territory containing American citi- 
zens and property requiring a portion 
of our naval force for their protection. 

Mexico, although still financially em- 
barrassed, is settling down to sound gov- 
ernment and internal development, and 
is thoroughly desirous of cordial rela- 
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tions and liberal commercial intercourse 
with the United States. The Mexican 
Central Railroad with its increasing feed- 
ers, and the road to Guaymas, are bring- 
ing the remotest parts of the two repub- 
lics within reach and knowledge of each 
other. The New Orleans Exposition 
of 1884-85, although a financial failure, 
marked a new era in the official, social, 
and business intercourse between the 
two countries. There Mexican and Unit- 
ed States officers and civilians met, and 
parted with feelings of kindred interest 
and mutual esteem ; and there business 
men of both countries saw the prosper- 
ity and riches that would grow out of 
peaceful and liberal intercourse. 

An uprising of United Sfates settlers 
in Lower California would strain and 
possibly break these new bonds of union, 
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for an overture to purchase this terri- 
tory in order to appease such malcon- 
tents would be more indignantly reject- 
ed by the Mexican government today or 
in the future than it was in 1859. Far 
wiser would it be for these settlers to 
realize that they are helping to develop 
a sister republic, every way in accord 
with the one they have left, and to set 
about doing their share to make the in- 
terests of the two countries so identical 
that in all wars they would be firmest 
allies, and the territory of each availa- 
ble for the offensive or defensive opera- 
tions of the other ; for, all things consid- 
ered, the chances of Lower California 
proving valuable to the United States 
as territory are extremely remote and 
the probabilities of its proving an em- 
barrassment are strong. 
John M. Elticott. 


AN EARLY MINING BOOM ON SANTA CATALINA. 


Few, if any, of the summer visitors 
that make flying visits to Santa Catalina, 
to bathe in the placid waters of its nu- 
merous bays, chase the wild goat over 
its rugged hills, or angle for the jewfish, 
are aware that the island was once the 
scene of an old-time mining rush. 

Yet more than a quarter of a century 
ago the island swarmed with honest 
miners, who prospected its mountains 
and valleys, who delved info its cafions, 
and tunneled into its hills, in search of 
the precious metals. 

The existence of these metals on the 
island of Santa Catalina was known long 
before the acquisition of California by 
the United States. George Yount, a 
pioneer of 1830, who with Pryor, Wolf- 
skill, Laughlin, and Prentiss, built a 
schooner at San Pedro for the purpose 


of hunting sea-otter, found on one of 
his trips to. the island some rich out- 
croppings. 

It does not appear, however, that he 
set much value upon his discovery at the 
time. He was hunting sea-otter, not 
gold mines. After the discovery of gold 
at Coloma and the wild rush of gold hunt- 
ers to the Coast, Yount recalled to mind 
his find on Santa Catalina. He made 
three trips to the island in search of his 
lost lode, but without success. His last 
trip was made in 1854. 

The discovery of the Colorado River 
diggings caused a rush of miners to the 
southern country in 1862-63. A tradi- 
tion of Yount’s lost mine was still extant 
in Los Angeles. This directed atten- 
tion to Catalina as a prospective mining 
region. 
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The first location of a claim was made 
in April, 1863, by Martin M. Kimberly 
and Daniel E. Way. It was supposed 
at the time that it was Yount’s lost mine. 
At a miners’ meeting held on the island 
April 20, 1863, the San Pedro Mining 
District was formed, and a code of min- 
ing laws formulated “for the govern- 
ment of the locaters of veins or lodes 
of quartz, or other rock containing pre- 
cious metals,and ores, gold,silver,copper, 
galena, or other minerals or mines that 
may be discovered, taken up, or located 
in Los Angeles County, San Pedro Dis- 
trict, State of California.” 

The boundaries of the district were 
about as indefinite as Elder Pratt’s dio- 
cese, which extended from “ the rivers to 
the ends of the earth.” San Pedro Min- 
ing District included “all the islands of 
Los Angeles County, and the Coast 
Range of mountains, between the north- 
ern and southern boundaries of said 
county.” 

Three hundred feet constituted aclaim, 
the “ original locater”’ being allowed six 
hundred feet. At least six days’ work 
each month shall be done on a claim, 
otherwise “ the claim, vein, lead, or lode, 
with all its appurtenances shall be 
jumpable,”— so read the by-laws. 

The first discoveries were made near 
the isthmus on the northwestern part of 
the island. The principal claims were 
in Fourth of July Valley, Cherry Valley, 
and Mineral Hill. Later on, discoveries 
were made on the eastern end of the 
island. 

A site for a city was located on Wil- 
son Harbor. Lots were staked off, and 
Queen City became the mining metrop- 
olis of Santa Catalina. 

Numerous discoveries were made. 
Within less than a year notices of claims 
to nearly one hundred thousand feet of 
leads, lodes, or veins, with their dips, 
spurs, and angles, were recorded in the 
recorder’s office of Los Angeles County ; 
and probably three times that number 
of claims were located that were either 
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recorded in the district records on the 
island, or were not recorded at all. The 
discoverer of a lode had to post a notice 
stating the number of feet he and his 
partners claimed; and notices were as 
thick as “leaves in Vallambrosa.” 

The lodes ran in all directions, crop- 
ping out in unexpected places, and the 
dips, spurs, angles, variations, and sinu- 
osities, were as eccentric as the lodes. 
Every man ran them to suit himself. If 
his spur ran into his neighbor’s claim, 
his neighbor was at liberty either to 
make a variation in his claim or hold on 
to his original location vz et armis. 
There was nothing small about these 
old miners,-—if the island was not big 
enough to locate all of a claim on it, 
they ran a few hundred feet out over the 
ocean,— a simplified system of watering 
stock. 

Unlike Romeo they believed there is 
something inaname. A taking name 
might help to sell doubtful stock. Ac- 
cordingly romance, history, mythology, 
the heavens above and the earth beneath, 
were put under requisition to supply 
striking names for the numerous brood 
of claims. The nomenclature, like that 
of many another mining camp, was a 
queer medley of classic terms, common- 
place names, and Western slang, and 
often threw together strange and laugh- 
able incongruities. The immortal gods 
and goddesses, Jupiter and Neptune, 
Juno and Minerva, were staked off in 
claims, and for a consideration in the 
coin of the realm it was possible fora 
mortal to buy hundreds of feet of a god 
or a goddess. The huntress Diana 
played hide and seek on Mineral Hill 
with staid old Ben Franklin. An angle 
of the North Star made a grievous rent 
in the belt of Orion. The Yellow Jacket 
made a vicious dip at the Bride of Aby- 
dos, and a spur of the American Eagle 
scratched the head of the British Lion. 

The orthography of the “ Notice is 
hereby given that we, the undersigned, 
claim,” and so forth, was often rich, rare, 
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and racy. These honest old miners 
were not of the kind that are lost by 
hesitation. They were men of deeds, 
not words. If words had to be spelled 
they were spelled, and the variations 
and sinuosities of Webster never inter- 
fered with their spelling. If the inter- 
polation of a capital R in Orion con- 
verted the Greek hunter into the de- 
scendant of an Irish king, it was only 
another proof that “when Greek meets 
Greek, then comes the tug of war.” If 
the father of gods and men became 
through an orthographic metamorphosis 
the father of Jews,— Jew-pater,— it did 
not in the least affect the value of the 
outcropping of the wielder of thunder- 
bolts. A true copy always found its way 
into the official record with two p’s, and 
the “by” in their by-laws took on an e 
to aid in their enforcement. 

Numerous assays were made, showing 
the lands to be rich in gold and silver 
bearing rock, the assays ranging from 
$150 to $800 per ton. The cheapness 
with which the ore could be shipped to 
San Francisco for reduction added 
greatly to the value of the mines. 

Stock companies were formed with 
capital bordering on millions,— indeed 
a company that had not “ millionsin it ” 
was not worth organizing in those days. 

The hopes of the miners beat high, — 
at last they had struck it rich. There 
were grizzly old gold hunters who had 
prospected all along the Pacific slope, 
from the jungles of Panama to the gla- 
ciers of Alaska; who had delved in the 
eternal snows of the Sierra Nevada, and 
burrowed in the burning sands of the 
Colorado ; who had joined in the rush to 
the Gold Coast, to Fraser River, to 
Washoe; who had formed secret expe- 
difions to search for the Lost Cabin, the 
Wagon-Tire Diggings, the Cement Lode, 
the Gun-Sight Mine, and for innumera- 
ble other zgves fatud that had lured hon- 
est miners to their ruin. 

At last they had found their El Do- 
rado, and had found it, too, in the most 
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genial of climates. No wonder that 
these argonauts, fanned by the gentle 
breezes and invigorated by the balmy air 
of Catalina, dreamed golden dreams and 
built lofty aircastles over the dips, spurs, 
and angles, of their claims. 

But once again were they doomed to 
disappointment. They had no money to 
develop their claims, nor could they in- 
duce capitalists toaid them. It was the 
famine year of Southern California,— 
the terrible dry season of 1863-64. Cat- 
tle and sheep were dying by thousands, 
and the cattle barons, whose wealth was 
in their flocks and herds, saw themselves 
reduced to the verge of poverty. 

Capital from abroad could not be in- 
duced to seek investment in mines on 
an island of the far Pacific. The nation 
was engaged in adeath struggle with the 
slaveholders’ rebellion, and there was 
moremoney in fat government contracts 
than in prospect holes. 

Washoe stocks had flooded the mining 
market, and the doubtful practices of 
mining sharps had brought discredit on 
stocks and feet. Then the island was 
covered by a Spanish grant, and the title 
to the mining claims was doubtful. 

The United States government had 
taken possession of a portion of the 
island, and had placed a military force 
on it to prevent it from becoming a ren- 
dezvous for privateers. The relations 
between the honest miners and the coun- 
try’s defenders were somewhat strained. 
Each. regarded the other with suspicion. 
There were rumors that this mining rush 
was a blind to conceal a plot to seize the 
island and make it a rendezvous for Con- 
federate privateers,—an extrepét from 
which these vessels could fit out to prey 
upon the commerce of the Coast. 

Many of the miners were Southern 
sympathizers, but whether such a plot 
was ever seriously contemplated is 
doubtful. The government determined 
to forestall the possibility of it, however, 
by taking military possession of the is- 
land and evicting the miners. 
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The following order was issued : 
HEADQUARTERS, DRUM BARRACKS, 
December 25, 1863. 
In compliance with instructions from Headquar- 
ters, Department of the Pacific, received this day, I 
hereby notify all persons on Catalina Island to leave 
the same before the first of February next. 
B. R. WEs?, 
Captain 4th California Infantry, 
Commanding Post. 


Military proclamations fired at long 
range failed to drive the miners from 
their tunnels and prospect holes. Drum 
Barracks was on the mainland, thirty 
miles away from the island. The min- 
ers paid very little attention to ‘Captain 
West’s manifesto. The question of the 
government taking possession of the 
mines on the Pacific Coast was agitating 
political circles, or rather was being 
agitated by the enemies of the govern- 
ment. Many of the miners regarded 
Captain’s West’s order as a ruse to ob- 
tain possession of their claims. 

The next order which was issued on 
the island convinced them that the au- 
thorities at Washington were in ear- 
nest. It ran thus: 

HEADQUARTERS, SANTA CATALINA ISLAND, 

February 5th, 1864. 
SPECIAL ORDER No. 7. 

No person or persons other than owners of stock 
or incorporated companies’ employés will be allowed 
to remain on the island on or after this date; nor 
will any person be allowed to land until further in- 
structions are received from Washington. I hereby 
notify miners prospecting, or other persons, to leave 


immediately. By order, 


B. R. WEsrT, 
Captain 4th California Infantry, 
Commanding Post. 


The miners stood not on the order 
of their going but went,— those whose 
sympathies were with the late Confeder- 
acy breathing curses not loud but deep 
against the tyrant Lincoln and his blue- 
coated minions, those whose sympathies 
were with the government chagrined 
and disappointed. 

Those who were exempted from evic- 
tion grew lonesome after the departure 
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of their fellows, and singly or in squads 
as opportunity offered took their depart - 
ure. It was evident to‘them that the 
times were out of joint for “enterprises 
of great pith and moment ” in the min- 
ing world. 

In a little more than a year after the 
first discovery the camp was abandoned 
and Queen City, the prospective mining 
metropolis of Catalina, became a howl- 
ing waste. The wild goats came down 
from the mountains and ate up the min- 
ing notices, dips, spurs, angles, and all. 
The jewfish and the shark gamboled in 
the placid waters of Wilson Harbor, un- 
vexed by rudder or keel. Quiet reigned 
on Catalina. 

On the fifteenth of the following Sep- 
tember the troops were withdrawn from 
the island. After the withdrawal of the 
troops a few of the miners returned, but 
no attempt was made to resume work. 
The excitement was over. 

The last official record of a claim was 
made February 2Ist, 1865. This was the 
relocation of the consolidated New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Cincinnati 
leads,—twelve thousand feet of gold, 
silver, and galena bearing lodes, located 
on Mineral Hill. 

In 1873 Major Max Strobel of Ana- 
heim went to England, commissioned 
by James Lick and the other owners to 
sell the island. Liberally supplied with 
rich mineral specimens, he negotiated 
a sale toa syndicate of London capital- 
ists for one million dollars. Strobel died 
before the transfer was made and the 
sale was never consummated. 

Since then the mineral resources of 
the island have been lost sight of. What 
the resources really are has never been 
found out. There are indications and 
croppings that prospect well. But wheth- 
er the “ veins, leads, or lodes,’’ widen or 
pinch out as they descend, or whether 
they dip towards the center or the sur- 
face of the earth, are questions to be 
settled by the next mining boom. 

J. M. Guinn. 
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THE INQUISITION IN MEXICO. 


One of the points of especial interest 
to which visitors are conducted in the 
City of Mexico is the Church of Santo 
Domingo. It is often pointed out (as it 
was to the writer) asa building in which 
the Inquisition held its secret trials. 

When thus told, visitors enter; ad- 
mire the proportions of the interior ; 
look at the richly ornamented altar ; 
peep timidly into the sacristy ; examine 
the paintings by Villanueva hanging 
upon the walls ; glance up into the ro- 
tunda; shudder at thought of the In- 
quisition ; and then depart, satisfied that 
they have done full justice to one of the 
most interesting relics on this continent. 
It is thus that the average tourist em- 
braces an opportunity to learn an enter- 
taining lesson in the history of the 
North American continent, —a lesson 
to be found in but few books, and those 
accessible only to readers of Spanish. 

To a tourist who is really interested 
in that chapter of Mexican history, it 
will be disappointing to learn that he 
has been misdjrected, and has received 
some erroneous information, if the 
Church of Santo Domingo has thus been 
pointed out. It was zo¢ in the church 
that the tribunal of the Holy Office sat. 
The exact spot where it assembled may 
be found in the Medical School, (Zscuzela 
de Medicina,) occupying the block di- 
rectly east of the church. 

The school is on the site of the tem- 
porary monastery of the Dominicans, 
erected in 1526, a few months after the 
arrival of the order in thecountry. Up- 
on the completion (in 1530) of the more 
commodious monastery on the block 
adjoining on the west, the temporary 
monastery was abandoned by the Do 
minicans, was remodeled somewhat, and 
thenceforth devoted exclusively to the 
disreputable business of the Inquisition. 


It proved insufficient for that purpose 
in course of time, and the present build- 
ing was erected in the years 1732 to 
1736. In 1854— the Holy Office having 
ceased to exist before that time, not only 
in Mexico but throughout the world — 
the Medical School purchased the build- 
ing. Since then the humane science of 
healing has been studied within the 
walls that formerly sheltered an institu- 
tion noted for its cruelty. 

The church and monastery of Santo 
Domingo were intimately connected 
with the Inquisition, however, and there 
is more that is suggestive of the Holy 
Office and its work in and around the 
ruined walls of the monastery than is to 
be found in the ex-Inquisition halls 
themselves. In the latter building a 
modern medical college is found, as fully 
equipped as any similar institution in 
America or Europe. The building has 
undergone some changes of late years, 
and retains of its former features only a 
few massive corridors and dark passage- 
ways. 

The church fronts upon an open 
square near the heart of the city. The 
plaza of Santo Domingo suggests the 
same painful scenes in the political his- 
tory of the country, that some of the 
surrounding buildings suggest in the 
religious history. It was frequently se- 
hected for the execution of political pris- 
oners. Santo Domingo is not an old 
church for Mexico, having been built as 
lately as 1736, to replace edifices erect- 
ed in 1575 and destroyed by floods in 
1716. 

The elaborately carved front is one of 
the style of architecture called Churri- 
gueresgue,—a name derived from Chur- 
riguera, a Spanish architect of the seven- 
teenth century. No description could 
be given that would convey an adequate 
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idea of the impressive interior of the 
church. It must be seen to be appreci- 
ated. 

When the writer first saw Santo Do- 
mingo (early in the summer of 1884) 
there was the appearance of a street 
having been recently opened parallel 
with the west side of the church and a 
few feet distant from it. Curbing and 
flagging were going on, and buildings 
were being erected on bothsides. The 
land for this new street was in fact con- 
demned shortly after the infamous de- 
cree of the government in 1859, nation- 
alizing the property of all religious orders 
in Mexico. The new street cut in two 
the magnificent monastery of the Do- 
minicans, swallowing up a_ beautiful 
chapel of the Zerer Orden, or third order 
(of the laity), but laying bare the highly 
ornamented fagade of one of the fazzos, 
still standing, and utilized as the front of 
one of the new buildings on the street. 

It was at the time of the execution of 
the decree of 1859 that the monastery 
was dismantled, and a large part of it 
standing in the rear of the church was 
left in ruins. Excavations being made 
on the premises about that time — partly 
in fruitless search for immense treasures 
supposed to be buried there — revealed 
the existence of a subterranean passage- 
way connecting the monastery with the 
hall of the Inquisition ; and also horrible 
dungeons, from which were taken mum- 
mies and skeletons of victims of the 
Holy Office. For years the mummies 
were a ghastly adornment of the rooms 
of the National Museum. There were 
both men and women. 

One day, not more than five years ago, 
the Roman Catholic organ of the City of 
Mexico published a protest against the 
exhibition by the government of these 
relics of an evil that no longer existed. 
It was calculated, it stated, to stir up 
the enmity of the opponents of Roman 
Catholic Christianity, and more partic- 
ularly to prejudice the minds of the 
young. The protest was effective. De- 
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spite the widespread infidelity in the 
land and the so-called “ Reform Laws,” 
the power of the Church of Rome is 
sometimes felt in Mexico even in these 
days. The mummies were removed from 
the National Museum to aprivate mu- 
seum, not so centrally located. 

Arecognized Roman Catholic author- 
ity says that the Holy Inquisition had 
its origin in the proposition made by 
Saint Dominic (in Spanish Sazto Do- 
mingo) to Pope Innocent IIL., for the 
establishment of a tribunal to be em- 
ployed in the extirpation of heresies. 
This Saint and this Innocent (both are 
misnomers from a Protestant stand- 
point) lived in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. Dominic, somewhat 
after the manner of a modern parliamen- 
tary custom, was appointed chairman of 
the inquisitorial committee that he had 
proposed. He was the first Inquisitor 
General, and the Dominican order has 
since claimed almost a monopoly of the 
inquisitorial business. 

The Holy Office was variously em- 
ployed on the continent of Europe, and 
its history in the middle ages furnishes 
some strange reading. Its introduction 
into Spain about the year 1480 was a 
blot upon the otherwise beneficent reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. The stigma 
of its introduction into that country 
rests upon Torquemada,the Queen’s con- 
fessor. 

It belonged more to the state than to 
the church. The Spanish government 
appointed the members of the tribunal, 
and received the benefits of the property 
confiscated. The tribunal was removed 
from the control of the bishops, and be- 
came, in time, a formidable rival of the 
papacy itself. It was largely used for 
political ends, and itsfuries were chiefly 
expended on the Jews and Moors. 

It was in full force when the western 
world was discovered and colonized. 
What was more natural, therefore, than 
that when the government of Mexico had 
been arranged, (which was not immedi- 
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ately after the conquest, it will be re- 
membered,) the Inquisition should be 
extended to that country ? 

The initial step in that direction was 
taken in 1527, while New Spain —that is 
Mexico — was still under the control of 
Conquistadores as military governors. 
It was simply a royal order banishing 
the Jews and Moors from the country as 
they had been banished from Spain a 
quarter of a century before. 

Two years later further steps were 
taken. Prominent citizens of the capital 
of New Spain met to express to the 
home government their fears lest the 
commerce of their country with foreign- 
ers and the number of pirates frequent- 
ing the coasts should introduce evil cus- 
toms into New Spain; from which evil 
customs it was important to keep the 
Castilian colonists, and more particu- 
larly the natives of the country, entirely 
free. 

Among these “prominent citizens” 
we may note the ecclesiastic who was 
then at the head of the colonial gov- 
ernment as President of the Royal 
Audience, and also the famous Bishop 
Zumarraga, the destroyer of all those 
precious relics of the earlier races of 
Mexico. Besides these there were many 
military and civil functionaries of the 
city, and both the Dominicanand Fran- 
ciscan religious orders were largely rep- 
resented. 

The dread of these people of any harm 
that might befall the public morals of 
their community would seem to indicate 
that the standard of morals in New Spain 
was very high. History, however, fails 
to support any claim that the colonists 
might make, at that time, to superior 
virtue. One may smile at the thought 
of the morals of the Spanish colonists 
being corrupted by the worst corsair on 
the coast; and as for the natives, the 
colonists were abundantly able to in- 
struct them in vice without the aid of 
foreign seamen or pirates. 

A petition to the Spanish government 
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was answered by the sending out of sev- 
eral persons in turn to exercise inquisi- 
torial powers in America. These are by 
some accredited withthe suppression of 
heresies and violations of the canon law 
of the Roman Catholic Church during 
the succeeding forty years. The Do- 
minicans were about completing their 
permanent monastery and vacating their 
temporary quarters,when this action was 
taken. The building from which they 
removed, as we have already seen, be- 
came the home of the Holy Office. 

Scarcely any record is left of the acts 
of these inquisitorial agents. The col- 
onial government was changed in 1535 
to aviceroyalty. The first viceroy came 
in that year and remained fifteen years. 
His successor enjoyed a term of office 
nearly aslong. Both of these were wise 
and good rulers, and wisdom and hon- 
esty in the administration of secular af- 
fairs in New Spain, as well as the intro- 
duction of the Holy Brotherhood (Sazta 
Hermandad) in 1553, for the prosecution 
of highwaymen,—a sort of secular inqui- 
sition,--greatly lessened the need (sup- 
posed or real) of an Inquisition to sus- 
tain public morals. 

Subsequent viceregal experiments, 
however, proved less successful, and it 
was deemed that the complete organiza- 
tion of the Holy Office in Mexico was 
necessary. Consequently in the year 
1570, by royal order Pedro Moya de Con- 
treras was appointed Inquisitor General 
of New Spain and the adjacent Spanish 
provinces, and his headquarters were 
fixed at the City of Mexico. 

Two important events mark the an- 
nals of the succeeding year (1571). The 
first was the celebration with great re- 
joicing of the semi-centennial of the 
conquest. The other was the establish- 
ment of the Holy Office with full power. 
Martin Enriquez de Almanza, of noble 
Spanish family, was the viceroy, the 
fourth in the long list of viceroys. His- 
torians give him the unenviable title of 
“the Inquisitor,” but it does not appear 
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from the history of his administration 
that he was so deserving of that title as 
were some others. Pedro Moya de Con- 
treras, who was shortly afterwards con- 
secrated Archbishop of Mexico, might 
more justly have borne that title when 
he became the sixth viceroy in 1584. 

Enriquez “the Inquisitor” was pro- 
moted to the viceroyalty of Peru in 1580. 
Moya, at the close of a very brief term 
as viceroy, was recalled to Spain, and 
appointed President of the Cuuncil of 
the Indies, an institution for the con- 
trol of the department of the Spanish 
government devoted to American colo- 
nial affairs. It was a position to which 
only the more successful of the viceroys, 
or those high in favor with the sovereign, 
were ever appointed. 

The instigators of the Inquisition 
were not so unwise as to include the 
Indians within its jurisdiction. They 
were expressly exempted. What might 
have been the result of omitting such a 
wise provision may be imagined, when 
it is remembered that the natives then 
outnumbered the Spaniards at least four 
to one. 

From the year 1571 the Holy Office 
seems to have reigned in Mexico in all 
its terrors. It took cognizance of heresy, 
blasphemy, and sorcery, crimes of the 
first order, punishable with death by 
burning ; and witchcraft, polygamy, se- 
duction, imposture, and kindred offen- 
ses, considered as crimes of less degree, 
and punishable with death by strangu- 
lation. In case of death by the latter 
means, the body was frequently burned 
and the ashes scattered abroad. The 
mummies found in the dungeons of 
Santo Domingo seem to have been of 
some unusual class of criminals. Twisted 
necks and protruding tongues indicate 
that death was caused by strangulation. 
Why their bodies were preserved and by 
what method, does not réadily appear. 

A brasero or quemadero (burning 
place) was erected in what was then an 


outskirt of the City of Mexico. The 
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spot is now within the Alameda, or prin- 
cipal park, and not far from the heart 
of the city. If the carved stones lying 
there a few years ago were, as was sup- 
posed, the remains of the dvasero, a taste 
for architectural adornment was dis- 
played by the people of the sixteenth 
century, even in the erection of sucha 
gloomy structure as a burning place for 
the victims, living or dead, of the Holy 
Office. The situation of the dvasero was 
such that its use could be witnessed by 
thousands without inconvenience. The 
trials of the Inquisition were secret ; the 
executions were not. 

The Dominicans controlled the Holy 
Office, and in most respects the tribu- 
nal was conducted in Mexico as in the 
mother country. The influence exerted 
by the Dominicans, for the most part 
through the Inquisition, was very great, 
and extended to every class of society 
and even to the government itself. At 
times it was quite apparent that the 
Dominicans ruled the land as the power 
behind the throne, and at such times 
there was little doubt that the throne 
itself was occupied by the Holy Office. 

It is impossible to estimate the num- 
ber of victims of the Inquisition. It 
must have been great, but whether one 
thousand or five thousand perished, will 
probably never be known. The first 
fruits of the institution ripened in 1574, 
when “twenty-one pestilential Luther- 
ans,” according to the annalist of that 
period, perished. Whether these were 
actually early refugees of the Reforma- 
tion, or the name “ Lutherans,” in the 
minds of the inquisitors, was given as 
the worst that could be thought of, it is 
difficult to tell. They were undoubted- 
ly criminals of the first order. 

Autos da fé were of frequent occur- 
rence during the sixteenth century. In 
1624 a celebrated inquisitor of Valla- 
dolid entered the country with the fif- 
teenth viceroy, and made use of the 
Holy Office to punish the offenders in 
a semi-political uprising in the previous 
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administration. The most concise his- 
tories make mention of several quite 
famous autos da fé in the same century. 
They occurred annually in the years 1646 
to 1549. In 1649 fifteen persons per- 
ished, one of them being burned alive 
for“ cursing the Holy Office and also the 
Pope.” Some years later it went hard 
with two priests for “‘ being the authors 
of irreligious writings.” Especial men- 
tion is made of another victim of note 
who was burned in 1697. 

The viceroy of that time was one of 
the ten bishops that occupied the vice- 
regal throne at different times in the col- 
onial history of Mexico. He was noted 
for his cruelty, and the autos da fé of 
that period are accredited to him. 

The chronicles of those days were too 
closely allied to the arm that wielded 
this terrible weapon to aid us in our 
search for data concerning the victims. 
Friars of the Dominican monastery are 
the principal recorders of the acts of the 
Holy Office, and their accounts are not 
reliable. Their occasional mention of 
an auto da fe is made the opportunity 
for speaking in praise of the Inquisition 
as the “ strong fort and Mount of Zion,” 
and for admiring a beautiful view from 
the tower of one of the churches, rend- 
ered more beautiful “by the guemadero 
of the Holy Office,”— apparently to 
them the most prominent feature of the 
scenery. 

All Websterian and Worcesterian def- 
initions. to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, it is metonymy, and scarcely a par- 
donable use of that figure of speech, to 
call either the session of the inquisito- 
rial tribunal, the sentence passed upon 
the criminals, or the execution of the 
sentence, an auto da fe. And the fre- 
quent use of the term to represent the 
destruction of anything by fire is a fla- 
grant violation of a well known rule re- 
lating to figurative language. Axto da 
Fé means literally “act of faith.” Grad- 
ually the name came to be applied to an 
impressive ceremony which took place 
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after the secret trial of criminals by the 
Holy Office. The members of the tri- 
bunal, members of the various religious 
orders, other high dignitaries of the 
church, and often representatives of the 
military and civil branches of the gov- 
ernment, all in the most imposing dress, 
marching in procession, and bearing 
flags and banners, assembled to pass 
sentence upon the criminals. The cer- 
emony began by the avowal by all pres- 
ent of belief in the Holy Trinity, and 
in all the doctrines of the Holy Roman 
Catholic Church. This was the “act of 
faith” that gave aname, first to the cer- 
emony of whichit was a part, and finally 
to nearly everything connected with 
the Inquisition, and to the Inquisition 
itself. 

An announcement of the crimes of 
which the criminals stood convicted 
and the sentences passed upon them 
was then publicly made. A recommen- 
dation to mercy was retained in the rit- 
ual long after the words ceased to have 
any meaning whatever. The ceremony 
concluded by delivering the criminals 
to the civil authorities (“ secular arm ”’ is 
the technical term used) for punishment. 
In those days the “secular arm” was 
so much under the control of the Do- 
minican friars, that they are not relieved 
of any of the responsibility of the cruel- 
ties that descended upon the luckless 
victims of the Inquisition. 

With the present century a new chap- 
ter opened in the history of the Inquisi- 
tion, and in the history of Mexico itself. 
The Inquisition and the Spanish domin- 
ion were falling together. It is proba- 
ble that the [nquisition, in its efforts to 
sustain the Spanish dominion, hastened 
its downfall. 

The condition of Spain was critical. 
During the continuance of the Liberal 
constitution in 1812, 1813, and 1814, the 
Inquisition was suppressed in the colo- 
nies as well as in Spain ; but when the 
Bourbons were restored to the thronein 
the person of Ferdinand VILI., the Inqui- 
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sition was re-established, not so much 
for the suppression of heresy as for the 
suppression of liberalism in politics. 

It was especially directed to the task 
of checking all tendencies towards inde- 
pendence in the Spanish-American colo- 
nies. It had previously excommunicat- 
ed and condemned to death the patriot 
priest Hidalgo, who, on the 16th of Sep- 
tember, 1810, gave to Mexican indepen- 
dence its natal day. He and his brave 
lieutenants were shot in Chihuahua in 
1811, and the revolution begun by him 
died out for a while. It was to be re- 
vived, however, shortly afterwards, by 
the most distinguished and the last vic- 
tim of the Inquisition in Mexico, José 
Maria Morelos y Pavon. 

Morelos, like Hidalgo, was a priest. 
He was of nearly pure Indian blood, and 
was born in 1765, in the beautiful city 
then known as Valladolid, but since 
named in his honor Morelia, the capital 
of the State of Michoacan. He was of 


humble parentage, and received no edu- 


cation until he was thirty years of age. 
He then entered the school of which Hi- 
dalgo was rector. His progress in learn- 
ing was rapid, and he was soon ordained 
a priest. He followed his old school- 
master in his efforts for independence 
in 1810, and after the failure of that 
movement continued in opposition to 
the Spanish government in the southern 
part of the country. His army gradu- 
ally became formidable. The priest 
tried to be a statesman, too, as well as a 
soldier, and in 1813 called together the 
first Mexican congress, which declared 
that Mexico was forever free from the 
dominion of Spain. 

After the meeting of this congress 
the war for independence became gen- 
eral throughout the land. Morelos was 
in the thickest of the fight, and won for 
himself the title, “ The Hero of a Hun- 
dred Battles.” But he was not permit- 
ted to see Mexico free. He was betrayed 
by one of his followers into the hands of 
the Spanish royalists at Texmalaca on 
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the 5th of November, 1815, made prison- 
er, and taken to the prison of the Inqui- 
sition in the capital. Three days later 
he was brought before that tribunal. He 
knew full well what would be the result 
of his trial, but he never flinched. He 
declared himself responsible for the war 
then raging about the capital and re- 
fused to inculpate any other person. 

it did not take long for the Holy Of- 
fice to dispose of his case. It held its 
last auto da fé on the 26th of November, 
1815. The priest José Maria Morelos 
was declared to be “an unconfessed 
heretic; an accomplice of other here- 
tics; a disturber of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy ; a profaner of the holy sacra- 
ment; and atraitor to God, the King, 
and the Pope.” 

He was degraded from the priesthood 
and made to do penance in the dress of 
a penitent, —a coarse woolen frock of 
yellow, embroidered with a cross and 
some less Christian figures. He was 
then delivered over to the secular au- 
thorities to be executed. 

For some reason, which does not 
readily appear, his execution was de- 
layed for several weeks, and was not al- 
lowed to take place in the capital. He 
was finally taken by coach to San Cris- 
tébal Ecatepec, a dozen miles from the 
city, and there shot, on the 2Ist or 22d 
of December, 1815. The revolutionary 
movement of which he was the head 
nearly died out after his death. It was 
under other leaders that Mexico was 
established as an independent nation. 

The restoration of the Liberal consti- 
tution in Spain caused another decree 
to be issued in 1820, suppressing the 
Inquisition in Spain and in all Spanish 
provinces. It had already died in Mex- 
ico with the death of Morelos, and was 
past reviving this time. ' 

In 1821 the independence of Mexico 
was secured,— by what means it is not 
necessary to relate here. There was a 
short-lived Mexican empire, followed by 
a republic. The empire proved unsuc- 
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cessful, and the republic has not yet 
proved itself wholly a success. The 
decree of the Liberal government of 
Spain, going into effect in Mexico on 
the 31st of May, 1820, anticipated the 
action of both the empire and the repub- 
lic in regard to the Inquisition. It was 
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forever banished from the North Amer 
ican continent. It left behind it in Mex- 
ico, Santo Domingo, the ex-halls of the 
Holy Office, a few mummies, some mea- 
ger chronicles, and the memory of the 
patriot priest, José Maria Morelos, its 
last victim. 
Arthur Howard Noll. 





LIFE’S 


PITY. 


I THINK the pity of this life is love: 

For though my rosebud, thrilling into life, 
Kissed by the love beams of the glowing sun, 
Meets his fond gaze with her pure, tender eyes, 
Filled with the rapture of a glad surprise 

That from the light her glory shall be won, 
Yet, when unto her very heart he sighs, 
Behold! she puts away her life—and dies. 


I think the pity of this life is love: 

Because, to me but little joy has come 

Of all that I most hoped would make life’s sun; 
For though the perfumed seasons come and go, 
The spring birds warble, e’en the rivers flow, 
To meet some love that to their own doth run, 
My bud of love has bloomed for other eyes, 
And I am left—to sorrow and to sighs. 


I think the pity of this life-is love: 

For from our love we gather all life’s pain, 

And place too oft our hearts on earthly shrines 
Where we would kneel, but where alas, we fall 
Beneath a shadow ever past recall ; 

We seek for gold, when ’t is but dross that shines. 
Then, —if we may not turn our hearts above, — 

I think the pity of this life is love. 


J. Herbert Phillips. 
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Ir was an anomaly, and what was 
more, it knew it. A broad, old-fashioned 
fireplace, with clumsy andirons and a 
deep niche for a backlog, has no place 
ina modern house. Least of all does 
it belong in a California home, where 
the climate is popularly supposed to be 
one eternal summer, and where every 
one affects to despise ancestral traditions 
and old-fashioned ways. Yet it exer- 
cised a subtle fascination over the in- 
mates of the house, and for that matter, 
over every one who ever entered it ; and 
people who went away with a confused 
impression of the quaint little home and 
its adornments, carried with them a sin- 
gularly vivid recollection of thechimney. 

It must be confessed that it was un- 
like any other chimney that ever was 
built, being placed across one corner 
of the room, for very sound reasons con- 
nected with the size of the small parlor 
and the disposition of the furniture in it. 
The bricklayer, entering upon his un- 
accustomed task with decided disrelish 
and having all the pride of a conserva- 
tive bricklayer in the exterior portion of 
his work, had protested that he never 
would be guilty of such a botch of a job 
as topping out a chimney diagonally 
through the sloping roof. Under the 
influence of this very creditable resolu- 
tion, he had undertaken to straighten 
the chimney out indoors, and finding a 
certain charm in the ease with which 
now an overlapping and now a receding 
brick was made to accomplish the de- 
sired effect, he was led to execute a cou- 
ple of turns not down in the original 
programme. In this enterprise he was 
undoubtedly aided and abetted by Joe 
Lansing, the owner of the house, who, 
finding himself thirty miles distant from 
the city, was only too glad to secure the 
services of a bricklayer under any con- 


ditions, and quite content to act as his 
own mason’s clerk and hod-carrier. 

When their task was at length com- 
pleted, the two men contemplated it with 
widely differing sentiments. The brick 
mason had a very uncomfortable suspi- 
cion that he had been beguiled into a 
piece of work destined to damage his 
professional reputation and make him 
the laughing-stock of the country. Upon 
one point both were unanimous. 

“Looks like it had never been built 
by mortal hands, but had bored its own 
way through the ceiling. More like a 
corkscrew than a chimney,” sulkily 
growled the knight of the trowel. 

Joe rubbed his hands in quiet satisfac- 
tion. In some curious way the chimney 
had been invested with an individuality 
and vitality of its own. The yawning 
black opening below, flanked by perpen- 
dicular walls and overarched by a noble 
curve which promised a clean draught 
and a roaring blaze, the course upon 
course of dull red bricks rising in a spiral 
curve to the ceiling and mysteriously 
disappearing above, contributed to give 
the fireplace the aspect of some friendly 
monster, with wide-gaping mouth, which 
had come to preside over the little house- 
hold. 

Had there been anything wanting to 
complete Joe’s satisfaction, it would have 
been furnished in Hetty’s cry of delight 
as she first beheld the curious structure. 

“What do you think of it, little wo- 
man?” asked Joe, appealing from the 
bricklayer’s expression of settled gloom 
to the charming little being beside him. 

“Think!” she repeated, clasping her 
hands about his arm and beaming first 
upon the pile of brick and mortar and 
then up into his face. “ Think? I think 
it is incomparable. There isn’t such 
another fireplace in San Francisco. I 
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don’t believe there is such another in the 
world.” 

This was enough ; for it was very well 
known that our young peoplehad earned 
for themselves, and not without justice, 
the name of being eccentric. Had not 
Joe, yielding tothe first slight symptoms 
of dyspepsia, and a cherished longing 
for the simplicity, the quiet, and the 
peace, of a country life, deliberately 
withdrawn from the prosperous mercan- 
tile business in which he had embarked, 
and sought the seclusion of this modest 
home? And had not Hetty, his foolish 
young wife, encouraged him by every 
means in her power, when both of them 
were well aware that if he had perse- 
vered in his city life, ten or twenty 
years might have seen him a wealthy 
capitalist, as rich, as careworn, as influ- 
ential, as sour-tempered, and as narrow- 
minded, as any man of his class in Cal- 
ifornia? 

There were a few visionary and un- 
practical individuals who approved of 
the young people’s choice ; an artist who 
liked to come out and loaf around the 
picturesque cafion which opened just 
beside them ; two or three aspiring writ- 
ers who imagined they drew inspirations 
from the stately hills, or the rippling 
stream that coursed between the laurels 
and alders below ; and a handful of other 
vagabond dreamers, invalids, enthusi- 
asts, or dilettant students of natural sci- 
ence, who roamed around the surround- 
ing country, exhausting themselves in 
their pursuit of amusement, or taking 
hold of Joe’s prosaic duties and making 
a play of work. 

It is needless to say that these excep- 
tional people, one and all, approved of 
the chimney. To be sure, they con- 
fessed it was in no sense esthetic, for it 
had not the most remote acquaintance 
with symmetry, and could boast of no 
artistic motive ; but its quaint turns and 
angles, its deep, warm coloring, and 
above all, the cordiality and zest with 
which it sent forth light and warmth 
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from its cavernous depths, soon en- 
deared it to them all. 

Now be it known that when, in the 
spring of the year, this eccentric couple 
had gone forth from the metropolis in 
quest of health and an Arcadian mode of 
existence, their city friends prophesied 
that they would tire of their rustic retire- 
ment when the beauty and luxuriance of 
the summer were gone. But the fall 
days came on, and the orchard trees, 
long since robbed of their rich bounty 
of crimson and golden frum, carpeted 
the ground about them with warmly 
tinted leaves ; the nut trees reluctantly 
unclasped theirrusset husks and dropped 
their harvest ; and the vineyard on the 
hill-slope exchanged its fresh green for 
gold and crimson, and gathered its wan- 
ing glory closely about the great purple 
and amber bunches still drooping from 
its trailing canes. Clouds gathered and 
lowered, and the rain beat upon the 
earth, dried and parched in the long 
summer season, each pearl-like drop 
provoking a spiral curl of dust as it fell. 
About the house, however, the fig trees 
stillclung tenaciously to their huge green 
leaves, in’whose axils pendulous brown 
and purple lobes were hidden ; the pep- 
per trees still retained their plume-like, 
green foliage, interspersed wlth clusters 
of coral berries; and the La Marque 
roses over the front porch were as pro- 
lificas ever in bloom and fragrance. In- 
doors the chimney cheerily did its part, 
coaxing the flames up its winding flight 
with a merry blaze and sparkle, breath- 
ing forth the fragrance of vineyard and 
orchard prunings, subsiding into a dull 
glow at bedtime, and seeming to guard 
the household during the long hours of 
the night with a keen and watchful eye. 

But after all, it was the fireplace that 
first brought mischief to the happy 
household. As the season advanced, 
Hetty, no longer gay and active, spent 
her evenings reclining on the crimson 
sofa, drawn up before the fire. She be- 
came less light-hearted and talkative, 
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and Joe observed to his dismay that she 
habitually relapsed into long thoughtful 
spells, from which she aroused with a 
quick-drawn breath that was almost like 
a sigh. 

To many a subterfuge did the honest 
fellow resort in his effort to ferret out 
the cause of the little woman’s secret 
discontent ; but whateverthe burden on 
her heart, she resolutely concealed it. 
At length he felt that he had stumbled 
upon the clue. 

“Homelike, isn’t it, my dear?” he 
said one evening, as he stood holding the 
bellows, after having blown the embers 
into a bold blaze, clumsily sending a 
shower of soot and ashes over the hearth. 

“Ves, Joe,” returned Hetty, patiently 
stooping to brush off the bricks, but 
with a strange little quaver in her voice. 
“ Vet, it sometimes seems to me that it’s 
a bit selfish and niggardly for us to be 
enjoying it al] to ourselves,—the comfort 
and the brightness,— when we scarcely 
know how some who are very near and 
dear to us may be faring.”’ 

She was thinking as she spoke of her 
old father and mother, in their lonely, 
childless home by the Atlantic, two 
worthy people whom life had not wholly 
prospered, and about whom the pitiless 
bonds of age were steadily drawing 
their stern limitations. 

Joe did not speak a word for ten min- 
utes, and in that time, aided by the 
wicked inspiration of the fire, from 
which he never took his eyes, he con- 
ceived and framed a plan which well 
nigh caused the destruction of his do- 
mestic happiness. 

“It is a selfish thing,” he said at last, 
in the positive voice of a man whose 
mind is made up to carry out his purpose 
at all hazards. “And besides, you .are 
lonely, little woman, and need company 
in the house these long winter days. 
Now there are Tom and Mary, making 
a miserable shift at housekeeping in the 
city, having a hard time to make both 
ends meet, and grubbing away year in 
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and year out. What if we should ask 
them to come out ard settle down with 
us, eh ?”’ 

Now Joe knew as well as his wife that 
his brother was a careless, improvident 
fellow, who could never be persuaded to 
keep to any staid or legitimate business, 
and that all his financial embarrassments 
arose from this cause. He was perfectly, 
aware that between Hetty and the friv- 
olous, selfish, pleasure-loving city wife 
not a single congenial chord existed ; and 
he ought to have known that there was 
no surer way of securing his wife’s per- 
petual misery than by introducing two 
such discordant elements into his own 
household. Yet his eyes glittered with 
malicious mirth as Hetty, after her first 
start of surprise, replied coolly, “ As you 
like, Joe.” 

“ There is the spare bedroom,” per- 
sisted Joe malevolently. “ By repaper- 
ing it and putting up a few little knick- 
knacks we can easily make it fresh and 
homelike. Jt won’t need any stove, for 


opening as it does off from this room, the 


fireplace will have warmth to spare for 
it the rainiest winter nights. The fur- 
niture will need furbishing up a trifle ; 
and before we get them out here we 
ought to rig up the place we have talked 
of preparing in the bungalow outside, 
where Dalrymple, or Cox, or any of the 
fellows, can find a comfortable lodging 
when they run out here for a night. 
What do you think of it, my dear? If 
you'll just take hold with me I think we 
can have the whole thing ready by — say 
Thanksgiving day. That’s about six 
weeks ahead.” 

Hetty yielded a feeble assent, but she 
turned upon her husband the look of a 
martyr invited to assist at her own incin- 
eration,—a look that ought to have 
pierced the renegade’s heart, and that 
caused him to arise hastily from his chair 
and go off into another portion of the 
house, under the pretext of attending to 
bolting the outside doors for the night. 

The ensuing six weeks was a period of 
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unceasing torment to the uncomplaining 
wife. Once started upon his new enter- 
prise, Joe’s zeal knew no bounds, and 
Hetty’s eyes opened wide at the extrav- 
agant pitch to which he carried it. Upon 
taking a survey of the room designed 
for the reception of the new members of 
their household, he promptly decided 
that the appointments which had hith- 
erto been considered good enough for 
their most honored guests, were unsuit- 
able and inadequate, and a new set of 
chamber furnituré was ordered from the 
city, while the old one went to fit up the 
bungalow. A new carpet was laid on the 
floor, new curtains hung at the window, 
and a door cut through into the bath- 
room adjoining. Not content with these 
improvements, Joe’s spirit of renovation 
still knew no abatement, and invaded 
other portions of the premises. Hetty 
smiled a little bitterly as she wondered 
how much her city-bred sister-in-law 
would appreciate the new zinc-lined sink 
in the kitchen, the improved utensils and 
shining tinware that heaped the shelves, 
the water back and brass boiler that 
graced the range, or the skylight let into 
the dark corner just above the flour bin. 
With the same grim sense of amusement 
she pictured Tom, in his highly polished 
boots and fashionable clothes, making 
the round of stable and poultry houses, 
cow yard, and pig pen, and admiring the 
numerous alterations and repairs made 
since his last visit in midsummer. With 
a somewhat anxious face but the same 
mute patience, she observed the fre- 
quency of Joe’s trips to the city and the 
heavy draughts made upon their slender 
bank deposit, which had been put by for 
future emergencies. 

The weeks sped by, and November 
was fast drawing toa close. One day 
Joe came up from the station, his face 
aglow with pleasure. 

“It’s allright, little wife. They'll be 
here Thanksgiving day. I’ll kill our 
largest turkey Wednesday night. Noth- 
ing must be wanting to make the day a 
jolly one all round.” 
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Thanksgiving day dawned, cool and 
crisp, clear and bright, as Thanksgiving 
day always dawns in California. The 
early rains had cleared the atmosphere, 
and by the middle of the forenoon the 
sun had warmed all the slope with its 
kindly rays, and song birds made the air 
musical. Where the first flush of green 
crept along the edge of the foothills, 
squirrels ran swiftly along the ground 
or chattered blithely before their holes, 
and the shy crested quails, exempt for 
one day from the hunter’s cruel sport, 
darted through the vineyard and flew low 
through the orchard, sounding their 
melodious cry. 

Contrary to their usual indolent cus- 
tom, both Joe and Hetty had risen at 
dawn, the young man rushing with un- 
wonted energy about his customary 
tasks, and Hetty busying herself éo put 
her house in perfect order for the anti- 
cipated invasion. As noon approached, 
Lansing betrayed a singular nervousness 
and unrest. At length his disquietude 
resolved itself into action. 

“ They ’re coming on the four-thirty 
train, Hetty. Don’t you think —it would 
look more —well, more hospitable, to 
say the least, if I were to meet them 
down at the Oakland pier? There’s 
plenty of time yet to catch the two 
o'clock train.” 

Never waiting for her reply, he was off 
with a hurried kiss, and old Dobbin and 
the spring wagon soon clattered down 
the lane. 

Left alone, the young wife gave vent 
to the pent-up passion and resentment 
that had stirred her gentle heart for the 
past weeks. She dressed the turkey, 
and slammed the oven door upon him 
with a vengeful clang, and her salt tears 
might easily have seasoned the thicken- 
ing which was to convert the drippings 
into gravy as they came simmering from 
the oven. Everything went wrong. The 
cranberry sauce boiled over, and then 
burned fast to the bottom of the dish. 
The celery proved to be rotten at the 
heart. It was really some solace when 
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at Jast, in paring the potatoes, she cut 
her finger to the bone, and faint and dis- 
heartened fled from the kitchen, to let 
the dinner take care of itself, while she 
dropped down on the crimson lounge 
before the fire. 

Here forthe first time she gave full rein 
to the bitter and distempered thoughts 
she had hitherto suppressed. What right 
had Joe — what right had any man —to 
spoil the happiness of his home and de- 
stroy his wife’s comfort by introducing 
into it as perpetual members people 
whom he knew to be so thoroughly dis- 
agreeable to her? When had her hus- 
band, even in the first days of their mar- 
ried life, shown such consideration for 
her comfort and convenience as he had 
for this selfish sister-in-law, who was 
coming out to blight their home? Yes, 
to blight it! Hetty sat up and clenched 
her hands together in the force of this 
conviction. Eventhis last unnecessary 
ceremony was an inexcusable affront. 
How many times during the previous 
summer had she returned from a shop- 
ping expedition to the city, weary and 
laden down with bundles, and when had 
Joe ever offered to meet her at the Oak- 
land pier ? 

It would serve him right, she thought, 
if when he returned from his pleasant 
journey he should find the house empty 
and his wife gone. Gone anywhere. 
Over the wild and trackless hills of the 
Coast Range, which stretched for miles 
back of their place ; driven away by his 
heartlessness and cruelty. Already she 
saw herself wandering, homeless and 
alone, on into the gathering night, any- 
where, anywhere, rather than remain 
and see the sanctity of home invaded 
and its happiness forever destroyed. 

As she sat there, meditating this au- 
dacious scheme, to which only a tired 
body and an overwrought brain could 
have given birth, a sudden flame shot up 
from the backlog, and following its di- 
rection, her eyes fell upon a choice han- 
dy volume set of Dickens, given to her 
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by Joe on her last birthday, standing 
upright in a satin-lined morocco case, 
and resting on a pretty side shelf fash- 
ioned by his own hands. Now she came 
to think of it, he had spent the whole 
time that last day she was in the city, 
polishing the wood and placing it upon 
the wall. 

Indeed, every time she had gone to 
the city and come home alone she had 
found some delightful little surprise 
awaiting her. And how many times had 
she forgotten important commissions 
he had entrusted to her, in her desper- 
ate chase after some particular shade of 
dress braid or of sewing silk, or while 
chatting and lunching with old friends 
whom she had met? He had never re- 
proached her, never! In all their mar- 
ried life, extending now over a period of 
more than a year and a half, he had not 
so much as given her an impatient word. 

As for the blunder he was now com- 
mitting, it was just like his stupid good- 
nature not to see and understand how 
distasteful the whole scheme was to her. 
He would suffer as well as she, for how- 
ever disagreeable the presence of her 
sister-in-law was sure to become indoors, 
Joe’s heedless, meddlesome, indolent 
young brother would be quite as great 
an incubus out-of-doors. 

Poor fellow! They would have to 
turn to each other for comfort. It would 
not last long, and when the restless, im- 
provident pair betook themselves back 
to the city, they would have their quiet 
home again. 

As she came to this conclusion the 
backlog seemed to twinkle a thousand 
rays of approval, and resting her eyes, 
with one quick sob, on the pile of gnarled 
sticks Joe had thoughtfully stored in one 
of the angles beside the fireplace, to 
keep up the fire until his return, drop- 
ping her head upon the pillow, just as 
the sun declined over the western hills 
she fell into a deep slumber. 

About the time that Hetty fell asleep 
on the crimson sofa, lulled to rest by the 
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cheerful blaze, the warmth, and the low 
hum of the flames as they chased each 
other up the corkscrew chimney, Joe 
Lansing alighted from the afternoon 
train, as it drew slowly toa standstill 
beside the platform at the station. 

He was not alone, but was accompan- 
ied by an elderly couple, whose numer- 
ous articles of luggage, great lunch 
basket, and heavy wraps, bore evidence 
to the completion of the long overland 
journey, and whose cautious manner of 
descending from the car betokened their 
inexperience as travelers. The old gen- 
tleman was attired in the loose-fitting 
clothes and broad-brimmed felt hat of a 
Yankee farmer ; while the lady, in spite 
of her whitening hair and spectacles, 
coupled with the fatigue of her long jour- 
ney, had the bright air and brisk manner 
of a New England housewife. 

The old g2ntleman, planting himself 
upon the platform and looking around 
with a keen and intelligent gaze that 
took in everything, from the motley 
assemblage about the depot to the grand 
old hills where dismantled vineyards and 
orchards alternated with fields of young 
grain, clusters of evergreen oak, and 
stretches of green pasture. He observed 
the songbirds that fluttered through 
blossoming shrubs-in the gardens at the 
station, and the air balmy with the fra- 
grance of flowers, which seemed to mock 
the chill breeze blustering in from the 
sea. 

“To think, Martha,” he said impres- 
sively, ‘that we should come to Califor- 
ny at our time of life! It’s the real 
thing, too, though I own I always doubt- 
ed it before. Birds and -flowers and 
warm weather, though it’s nigh Decem- 
ber! Do you know, Joe,”— turning to 
the young man witha touch of the pride 
the most conservative Yankee feels in 
the diabolical capabilities of his own cli- 
mate,— “we had a fall of snow down in 
Maine that made the ground white, six 
weeks ago?” 

“California is the land for old people to 
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live in in peace and comfort,” returned 
Joe Lansing heartily. ‘“ No battles with 
wind and weather here. No suffering 
from cold or housing up to guard against 
exposure. One can find fair comfort out 
of doors pretty much every day in the 
year.” 

“The only thing I can’t quite recon- 
cile to my old-fashioned notions,” said 
the lady quaintly, “is the idea of going 
to our children for Thanksgiving. It’s 
quite a contradiction of all the old Puri- 
tan customs.” 

“ Time they should be changed, then,” 
rejoined Joe sturdily, “and time that 
the young should do something to make 
the day pleasant for the old. But here 
we are!” he said cordially, stopping be- 
fore a plain spring wagon, to which was 
harnessed a patient gray horse, who 
pricked up his ears at his master’s ap- 
proach. 

“Tt isn’t much of a conveyance, as 
you see, but it lifts us up above the mud 
and dust. Now for the baggage. Now, 
father! Now, mother! We mustn't 
waste any time in getting home to Het- 
ty.” 

The old couple were like two children 
as the homely vehicle spun over the 
country road. They noted every shrub 
and tree and wild flower blossoming 
along the roadside, exclaiming at the 
novel sights that met their eyes on ev- 
ery hand, or silently drinking in the 
beauties of the landscape, every line on 
their withered faces beaming with en- 
joyment of the scene and glad anticipa- 
tion. Once the old farmer turned to his 
son-in-law with an apprehensive look : — 

“You don’t mean, Joe, that I’m to 
sit down and fold my hands. It would 
come hard at my time of life. You know 
I’ve always been a worker, and to be 
laid on the shelf now —”’ 

“ By no means,” the younger man as- 
sured him.. “ You'll find any number 
of things to turn your hand to, and I 
shall want your advice in all sorts of 
ways. As for mother,” he added, “I 
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expect nothing else but she and Hetty 
will quarrel overtheir share of the house- 
work, and I'll have to settle the difficul- 
ty by getting a Chinaman to take the 
rough end of the work, as I ’ve threat- 
ened to all along. Do you know,” he 
said candidly, “that Chinaman has been 
the only point of difference between 
Hetty and me during all our married 
life!” 

“JT can imagine,” said the old lady with 
asperity, betraying her readiness to side 
with her daughter against the projected 
invasion of the kitchen, while her hus- 
band chuckled at her determined voice 
and manner. 

“For the present,” continued Joe, still 
addressing her, “if you'll just sit still 
and fold your hands, you’l] do Hetty a 
sight of good. She gets lonely and blue 
sometimes,— in fact, she needs a woman 
about. She needs you. You see, she 
isn’t exactly well, and —” 

Joe was speaking seriously now, and 
his gaze was directed straight between 
the horse’s ears, but the mother’s intui- 
tion supplied what he left unsaid. 

“Dear heart !”’ she said softly, while 
her eyes filled with tears. 

“T don’t know as I ’ve been doing ex- 
actly right,” Joe went on, “ but you know 
we agreed it would be better to keep 
Hetty in the dark about your coming, 
for fear something might go wrong and 
the little woman be grievously disap- 
pointed. At the same time there were 
some little preparations to be made, and 
I had to have her help about them. So 
I actually led her on to believe that I 
was going to take that young scalawag 
of a brother of mine and his vain little 
wife into our home. Into our home, — 
imagine it! Why, if I should actually 
undertake to do such a thing, I should 
expect nothing less than—that the 
chimney would refuse to draw!” con- 
cluded Joe with the air of a man who 
was taxing his imagination in the most 
extravagant manner. 

There was no time to question this 
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singular and seemingly irreverent state- 
ment, for at that moment they came into 
full view of the little cottage, standing 
on an elevated plateau at the base of 
lofty hills, shouldered by a picturesque 
cafion which cleft the mountain range, 
presenting one front to a quiet stream 
lined with tall forest trees, and another 
to the long stretch of fertile valley ex- 
tending as far as eye could reach. And 
now through the light foliage of the 
pepper trees the chimney itself could be 
seen, sending upa faint wreath of white 
smoke that curled and beckoned like a 
welcoming hand. 

“T don’t see Hetty anywhere,” said 
Joe, his face momentarily clouding, 
“though I don’t know as that is to be 
expected, considering the kind of com- 
pany I had led her to expect.” 

They did not wait to go around to the 
front door, like formal guests, but hast- 
ened through the little kitchen, where 
nobody noticed the scent of singed poul- 
try that was being diffused through the 
place; through the snug dining-room, 
where the table was already laid with 
the finest cloth and daintiest dinner ser- 
vice, with a small jar of flowers in the 
center,— the patient little woman’s con- 
cession to the disagreeable guests she 
had expected. 

Joe opened the door that communi- 
cated with the small parlor, then stealth- 
ily motioned to his followers. They 
noiselessly entered the room, and as 
they did so the fire blazed up merrily, 
piercing the gathering dusk with shafts 
of light, and falling full upon the face 
of the young wife, sleeping like a child, 
with her cheek pillowed upon her hand. 

The sudden flash of light upon her 
face or the movement in the room 
aroused her. She started up, to meet 
the yearning looks of two old faces and 
to feel her mother’s arms about her, 
while Joe towered like a sturdy patron 
saint behind them. 

The first words that broke the silence 
were very prosaic. 
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“My dear,” said the good old dame, 
“Don’t I smell something burning? 
Have n’t you anything in the oven?” 

“O, my turkey!” and the little wife 
made a rush for the kitchen, followed 
closely by the mother, while the two 
men surveyed the scene at a respectful 
distance. 

But what matter if the turkey was a 
little scorched? Was not the flesh sa- 
vory and tender? And what matter if 
the water had boiled out of the potatoes, 
so long as they acquired thereby only a 
crisp browning? And what matter if 
the cream biscuits Hetty had planned 
were forgotten in the talk and bustle 
that ensued, when from the depths of 
the great lunch basket were evolved a 
genuine New England mince pie, such 
as only a Maine housekeeper could ever 
have produced, and a bow] of ruby-col- 
ored cranberry sauce, which gravely 
oscillated to and fro, as if rejoicing in 
its own perfection, when turned out up- 
on a pretty china plate! And what mat- 
ter — But whoamong us does not know 
that happiness and content make the 
poorest meal fit fora king? And surely 
happiness and content reigned supreme 
in one little California home that night. 

You may be sure that the corkscrew 
chimney did its part, when Joe appeared 
with a sycamore backlog and an armful 
of orange boughs, and laid them on the 
coals just as the last dish was washed 
and set away, and the little family again 
assembled in the parlor. It did not need 
the contrast of winter winds and snow 
outside to make the gentle warmth and 
bright blaze of the fireplace grateful to 
the weary travelers. 
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After she had seen the old people off 
to bed in their cozy room—and how 
glad she was now to remember the vari- 
ous dainty touches she had given it — 
Hetty dropped upon the low seat beside 
the chimney and was lost in deep reflec- 
tion. 

“What is it, little wife?” asked Joe 
gently, half loth to disturb the pretty 
picture she made in herneat house-dress, 
with the light betraying the bright flush 
on her cheek, and bringing out the 
bronze tints of her hair. 

“ Joe Lansing!” she cried penitently, 
going over to him and kneeling upon 
the rug beside him ; “ you don’t know 
how hard and wicked I felt. If it had n’t 
been for the chimney, and the fire, and 
the thoughts they put into my head, I 
really think I should have run away or 
done something desperate today.” 

“You don’t say so,” ejaculated Joe, 
genuinely appalled at this terrible pros- 
pect, although it rose only as a dim 
shadow of what was not to be. “But 
the chimney was what first put the whole 
thing into my head,” he hastened to ex- 
plain. “Getting them out here, you 
know. You remember that night and 
what you said about the comfort of the 
fire, and what a shame it was to enjoy 
it alone?” 

Yes, she remembered, and the chim- 
ney remembered too, and inits gratitude 
at the tribute paid toit called forth such 
a jolly crackle and blaze from the expir- 
ing embers that the entire room was 
bathed in light, and husband and wife, 
folded in each other’s arms, sealed their 
first misunderstanding with a kiss of 
confidence and trust. 

Flora Haines Loughead. 
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One of the old emigrant routes across 
the plains leads through a cafion in the 
Castle Mountains, and twelve miles be- 
yond this brings us to the Horsehead 
crossing of the Pecos. The river is nar- 
row, but crooked and very bold and deep, 
and there are but few places at which it 
can be forded. At Horsehead it is usu- 
ally too deep, but at a very low stage 
would not quite swim a good-sized mule, 
though it would lift the smaller ones off 
their feet. 

The Pecos runs all its length through 
a vast expanse of prairie, with no tim- 
ber anywhere about it except an occa- 
sional hackberry, never large,and a chap- 
arral growth of mesquite out away from 
the river, in patches here and there. 
This mesquite is often high enough to 
hide a man on horseback, and it was 
about these that deer and wolves and 
other wild animals were oftener found. 
The old broken-down horses, mules, or 
oxen, left by emigrants, used to take 
promptly to them for concealment. And 
it seemed to be a fact that these eman- 
cipated animals were soon wilder than 
the deer, for being free they quickly be- 
came rested, fattened on the fine mes- 
quite grass there and on the long beans 
that grow on the bushes, and sought 
safety from recapture and servitude. 
There were many herds of wild horses 
and ponies about the plains within strik- 
ing distance of the water courses ; they 
showed less fear of man, and less cun- 
ning in escaping capture, than those 
that had once beentame. They all had 
watering places along the river, and we 
used to set snares for them at these, con- 
trived of ropes; but it was seldom one 
of these old timers could be fooled into 
one. Seeing it, and having felt the 
halter draw before, he would take in the 
situation promptly, and would go away, 


and sometimes stay away days from 
about the river, finding another place at 
which to get water. 

Forty miles up the Pecos from Horse- 
head, is what is known as Indian Cross- 
ing, so named because it was used by 
the Indians in their raids towards the 
settlements about the lower Rio Grande. 
This fording place was broader than 
Horsehead, and not so deep. Just be- 
fore reaching it, as you go up the river, 
a range of foothills that breaks off from 
the Castle Mountains comes close up 
and juts over the river, the road being 
cut under the bluff here, and only wide 
enough for the passage of one wagon. 
The level of it was so bad as to give 
vehicles a tilt towards the turbulent 
water below that made it quite fearful to 
ride over this portion of the road, which 
extended for some distance. 


A little way beyond, and just above 
the crossing, is one of the prettiest falls 
ever seen in a river,— not so very high, 
but the whole river is poured down in an 
unusually narrow space, falling from be- 
tween banks not more than two feet 


above the water into a deep cleft. One 
of the especial attractions of these falls, 
probably, is in their breaking the monot- 
ony of awful stillness characteristic of 
the region. The roar of the water is 
easily heard ten miles away. On either 
side, both above and below the falls, is 
as beautiful a grass plot and plateau as 
one might see in a lifetime. 

I have many times thought in look- 
ing at this cataract what a fortune and 
blessing it would be in any settled coun- 
try as a water power. One great water 
wheel, on a sixty-foot shaft, would secure 
it, and in such power as would run the 
machinery of a considerable manufact- 
uring city. 

It was quite often during more than 
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two years that I had to pass this Indian 
Crossing, and usually in the night. It 
appeared to be a fact, too, that there 
were nearly always Indians about it. 
We usually traveled in Concord wagons, 
stoutly built with thorough-brace, after 
the fashion of stage coaches, but they 
were lighter. Mule teams were used 
altogether, and I do not remember ever 
to have passed this place that we did not 
have some sort of attempt at a stampede 
by the mules. They were at any time 
set wild by the scent of an Indian, and 
sometimes they could not be held to the 
road, nor from running. It may be that 
it was at times from the same old scare 
and -that no Indians were about; but 
there was no escape from some kind of 
picnic with the mules at that place. 

I often left the wagons and walked 
over the bluff, partly to look out for a 
lurking foe that might be there, and 
partly because I did not like to risk be- 
ing turned into the river, for the least 
shy from the right track here would have 
hurled the whole business, mules and 
all, into the raging water. 

It was really a surprise to us that we 
were not at some time or other attacked 
by the cunning savages at this very 
place, as aside from the gorge through 
the Castle Mountains it was the best 
vantage ground in all that plains coun- 
try. A-simple yell from this bluff would 
have done the work for us, and it seemed 
only by good luck that we escaped it. 
Still, the Indian may not have known 
this, and certainly was not aware of what 
time he might expect us there. 

We did not cross the river here in our 
trips further to the west, but followed 
the stream a-distance of one hundred 
and twenty miles from where we first 
struck it, and crossed finally at Pope’s 
Camp, so called for the reason that Gen- 
eral Pope had once been stationed there 
by the government to bore artesian 
wells. 

Some twenty miles further up the Pe- 
cos from Indian was a place known as 
Emigrant Crossing, and at this we had 
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a station where a lot of stock was kept. 
A hillside was dug away for quite a dis- 
tance, and an adobe house and corral 
was built, the bluff side of the hill form- 
ing one side of the house, and two sides 
of the corral. The gateway to the cor- 
ral for the mules was just at one side or 
corner of the house, so that Indians 
might not steal them without first hav- 
ing used the rest of us up in a fight. 

The roof to this house of two rooms 
was made by first a layer of short, stout 
poles from the walls to a post in the 
center of each room, and then one of 
brush and grass, with a final layer of 
thick dirt, which had been scraped and 
dragged on it from the hill, so that one 
could walk straight off the hill on the 
roof of the house. The coating of dirt 
was purposely made quite thick for two 
reasons. One was that it was handy, 
and gotten there without much exertion, 
and the other that the Indians, coming 
down over us, could not shoot through 
the stratum. We more than once found 
evidences that the savages had both 
crawled and walked down on the roof of 
our house in the night time, when we 
had beenasleep. Still, their close prox- 
imity invariably frightened and stam- 
peded the mules in the corral, and so 
warned us quickly of danger. 

We had a porthole about a foot square 
that looked out into the corral, from 
which we could see quite a distance out 
over the hill, but not that part of it to 
the rear of the house. Ona bright moon- 
light night once we saw some twenty 
Indians, mounted on ponies, immedi- 
ately after there had been one of these 
commotions among the mules. One of 
us fired two shots at them with a Sharp’s 
carbine, when they scampered away and 
were not seen again. 

In charge of this station, or camp, 
was a man who was quite a character. 
His name was Wiley, and he had drifted 
here from California, where he had been 
since’49 He was originally from Ohio. 
I think he was one of the most dare- 
devil fellows I ever saw, and this reck 
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lessness of his nature frequently brought 
him into rather dangerous scrapes and 
predicaments. But withal he was a very 
noble-hearted man. He had a splendid 
physique, and was very active and hand- 
some, having the most piercing, black- 
est eyes one would see among a thou- 
sand men. 

As he was from north of the Ohio 
River, I was surprised to find Wiley very 
strongly prejudiced against the Yan. 
kees. Quite a number of New England- 
ers‘ freshmen and tenderfeet, had been 
sent out to help Wiley and strengthen 
his camp, at different times, but it was 
noticed that he always got rid of them 
and sent them away very quickly. One 
day when at his place I asked him why 
he did not keep these men. 

“ Because there is nothing in them,” 
he said; “and besides I have no use for 
a Yankee. They are scared half to death 
of the Indians all the time anyway,” he 
continued, “and if I should get into 
trouble they would simply be in the 
way. Youcan’t rely on them ina pinch. 
You are scarcely more than a boy,” he 
said to me, “and I have wondered how 
it is that you take it so easy out here. I 
have been through the mill and have got 
used to it.” 

I told him I had measured the chances 
before coming out and had come to 
stand any racket it might offer,—to go 
the gait, and if there was to be any fun 
in it to get my share of that. 

Wiley had taken a great liking to me 
at once, and was always pleased when I 
came to his camp. I did so often, spend- 
ing days and weeks at a time with him; 
but from what I had been told about 
him previously, I was rather surprised 
that I liked him. He had been described 
to me as capricious and overbearing, and 
I was prepared to make him understand 
[ would not be mistreated. I found him 
quite the reverse,— free and open-heart- 
ed, and one of the very best of fellows, 
with even polished manners, when there 
was occasion for such. We sometimes 
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rode about the plains together a whole 
day, away from the camp on exploring 
expeditions, in some of which there 
were close shaves from danger. But 
Wiley had an eye always to the wind- 
ward, and it was seldom he was caught 
napping. 

One day he asked me if I had ever 
noticed a tremendously large wild steer 
that used to be about the plains; and I 
answered that I had, but that he had 
usually been pretty far away and run- 
ning when I had caught sight of him. 

“Well, I have found where he comes 
in to get water,” said Wiley, “and if you 
will help me we'll catch the old fellow, 
and have a bushel of fun, as well as a 
barrel or two of good corned beef. I’ve 
got nearly forty feet of right new inch 
rope,” he continued, “and if we ever get 
a good hitch on him with that, I think 
he will be our meat.” 

The place the steer came to for water 
was about a mile and a quarter up the 
river, and we found that it was only 
once in two or three days that he came, 
his browsing grounds being some twelve 
or fifteen miles away from the river. I 
went with Wiley to the place, and ina 
little while we had our snare fixed. We 
left a large noose in the rope, where the 


‘steer went down to the water, arranging 


this so as to be held up and open by the 
limbs of a small hackberry on each side 
of the path, while the other end was 
fastened around a larger one at the top 
of the bank. We both laughed heartily 
at the bare anticipation of what the an- 
imal’s antics would be when he should 
get a view of us, after finding himself 
within the coils,—to say nothing of 
those at first before he saw us. 

We had found that the steer, in his 
pilgrimages to the river, reached there 
about daylight or just before; but after 
several trips to our trap we had still 
failed to catch him. I had to go away 
for afew days. When I came back I 
asked Wiley, “ How about our steer?” 

“No meat yet,” he answered, “but I 
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have been watching, and he has n’t been 
about the river for three days. I think 
he will be obliged to have something to 
drink about tomorrow morning, and we 
will go together and see.” 

I promised Wiley I would go with 
him; but the next morning I was yet 
quite tired from a hundred miles’ ride of 
the day before, and very sleepy, and 
Wiley could not get me up, so he went 
to the trysting place alone. 

He had begged me to go, saying he 
felt that we were sure to catch the steer 
that morning, and that there was to be 
more fun in it than we had since the 
night we kept a great big six-footer ten- 
derfoot all night at the port-hole watch- 
ing for Indians, under the impression 
that we were doing the same thing at 
the front door, in the other room of the 
house, when in reality we had gone to 
sleep as soon as we could for thinking 
of the poor fellow’s situation. Wiley and 
I had first slipped out in our stocking 
feet and made several hundred moccasin 
tracks out on the hill, where we could 
find dust enough, and down on top of 
the house. But we carefully avoided 
coming within range of that port-hole, 
for fear of shot. We happened to awake 
about daylight next morning, and found 
our man still at his post, which we had 
advised him was the one of honor, with 
his gun stuck out through the little win- 
dow. He pledged us his word that he 
had not batted his eyes during the whole 
night, and his looks were proof that he 
spoke the truth. The Indians were ex- 
pected to approach the gate down 
through the corral near our man’s end 
of the house, and there is little doubt 
that he would have killed an Indian if 
one had come that way, or at least tried 
to. 

Our object had been to get rid of the 
man. A skunk which we had seen run- 
ning along the wall of the corral early 
in the night had scared the mules into 
a huddle up close to the house, and that 
gave an opportunity for our scheme. 
This fellow had been blowing exten- 
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sively about fights he had had back in 
the States, in which he always used the 
other man up, and we did not believe 
his stories. Next day he told us that 
his life was worth a good deal to him, 
and that a man was “simply a blanked 
fool to take any such chances.” 

We had an extra wagon there and un- 
der the pretext of sending for supplies 
Wiley had a Mexican herder hitch a 
team to this and start for El] Paso. Our 
lone watcher said if we boys would ex- 
cuse him he would goin with the wagon. 
We excused him, and the next we heard 
of him he had got a few dollars in debt, 
and been peoned over in Mexico. We 
never saw him any more. But before 
he left we had discovered and shown 
him the moccasin tracks, and he related 
to us that he had heard the Indians 
plainly, he thought, on top of the house 
not long after we had left him and tak- 
en up our watch at the front. 

But to go back to the steer,— Wiley 
went to the snare alone, and in about an 
hour he came back. He was laughing 
from his head to his feet, but still I de- 
tected a look of disappointment mixed 
up with his jollity. 

“ What ’s the matter?” I asked. 

“ You have ruined the chance of your 
life for fun,” he said. 

He had seen the steer standing at the 
top of the bank while yet himself at a 
good distance, but the animal was quiet- 
ly standing with head toward the plains. 
He had filled himself up with water, and 
was apparently taking alittle breathing 
spell and rest before starting back for 
his grazing ground. 

“T had forgotten to carry my gun with 
me,” said Wiley, “ but I thought I would 
get flat down and crawl as close to the 
old fellow as I could, to see if he was 
worth working for, and when I had 
come within about twenty yards of him, 
I could plainly see that he had the rope 
hanging loosely over his neck. He did 
not seem to realize yet that it meant 
anything. 

“ Seeing this, it occurred to me that 
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the surest way to catch him was to let 
him see me and move up onthe rope. [| 
raised up, looking straight at him, and 
he caught my shape, and you ought to 
have seen that steer! I tried to get you 
to go with me, and if you had you 
would n’t been fool enough to leave your 
gun. 

“But that steer did three things at 
once. He shot the tip end of his long 
tail into the air, gave a loud bawl, and 
made a wild lunge for the open country 
he had come in from. I could see the 
big rope close down on his neck at the 
first jump, and I yelled at the old rascal, 
for I felt sure that we had him. But 
I’ll tell you we made one mistake in fix- 
ing our rope,— we gave him too much 
play.” And just here there wasa return 
of the disappointed look I had at first 
detected. 

“ Why, you don’t mean that the steer 
got away ?”’ I asked. 

‘*The Jehosaphat and wild cats!” he 
exclaimed. ‘“ Would I be here now, and 
He was too 


no steer, if he had n’t? 
big for our rope, I tell you, and it was 


hitched too long. When he got to the 
end of it, going at the speed he’d got to, it 
snapped the same as a small bed cord. 
It jolted him, but he went on, and with 
some ten or twelve feet of rope still 
hanging to him, and dragging. He kept 
stepping on this and kicking at it, and 
bawling, checking his headway each 
time he stepped on the rope, and I 
thought I might catch him.” 

Wiley said he had run after the steer 
half a mile or more, nearly reaching the 
rope several times, but the steer would 
jump two or three feet off the ground, 
with a wild snort, and get further away 
from him. The jumping was an effort 
to dodge and rid himself of the rope. 

“But we must have that steer,” said 
Wiley, “and must saddle up and get out 
after him.” 

Only waiting to drink a hurried cup 
of coffee, finishing our breakfast in the 
saddle, we were soon off across the 
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plains on the trail of the wild steer, tak- 
ing with us Dave Hubbard, a former 
Georgia stage driver. Going at once to 
the place where Wiley had turned back, 
we had no trouble in keeping the trail, 
made much plainer by the dragging 
rope. We could go in a gallop on this, 
in fact, and some six miles out we sight- 
ed his majesty, who had halted, appar- 
ently to think over the situation and 
the narrow escape he had had. 

But when we were not yet nearer than 
within half a mile of him, he caught 
sight of us, and bore away at a good 
gait. He had gone another six miles 
before we could urge our mules much 
closer upon him. He had grown tired, 
however, for the weather was rather 
warm, and he was fat and old, so we now 
crawled up on him, and could see that 
he was failing. We could see, too, that 
he was not ina very good humor over 
such intrusion on his preserves and lib- 
erties, for he had begun to look back 
occasionally in a vicious way at us. 

We had been shooting at him with 
our Sharp’s carbines, but without any 
very serious effect apparently, and we 
were not over fifteen miles from the 
camp, probably, when he decided to 
stand his ground. Net only this, but 
he suddenly changed tactics and turned 
pursuer instead of pursued. Seeing we 
did not stop, the beast came lunging 
madly in our direction. 

We fired upon him several times, but 
as the mules had become aware of his de- 
signs, we could not hold still, and either 
missed the old fellow, or hit him at some 
place which only served to make him 
more desperate and vicious. For per- 
haps half an hour it was a question of 
which of us the steer would get first, 
for he made for us with a vengeance, 
and it was only the shrewd dodging tact 
of the mules that saved us. 

He had driven us at least three miles 
back over the track we had chased him 
on, when we were obliged to separate. 
Then he would rush for first one and 
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then another, and unfortunately we had 
exhausted our ammunition, and were 
now in no condition to defend ourselves. 
But it was quite a while that the steer 
kept each of us too busy in keeping out 
of his way, so on the hustle, as it were, 
that we could not have done any very 
effective shooting, if ever so well fixed. 
As it was, only one of us (Hubbard) had 
a cartridge .eft, and it was determined 
to reserve this for a sure shot. 

Finally, about worn out, and finding 
what artful dodgers he was having to 
contend with, and that we were so con- 
siderably scattered that he could not 
take us all in at a single scoop, one be- 
ing to either side or rear when the other 
was uncovering his front, the exhausted 
and disgusted beast ceased to charge on 
us, only making slight motion towards 
whichever might seem to be coming 
too near him. 

But we were not yet close enough to 
have a safe shot from Hubbard’s gun, 
for of all the firearms ever yet manu- 
factured, a Sharp’s rifle or carbine is 
about the poorest for accuracy. 

Whilst we were thus situated, and the 
animal apparently now willing to remain 
quiet if we would, I noticed that Wiley, 
now neariy to his rear, had slipped down 
off his mule and was on the ground. 

“ What are you going todo?” I asked 
of him. 

“T want you fellows to entertain him,” 
he said, “if he makes any move, for I 
think if I can get square behind him, I 
can crawl up and get him by the tail.” 

“Why, Wiley,” I said, “if you ever 
get hold of that steer’s tail you are a 
goner,— I would n’t attempt it.” 

“But I’ll show you that he can’t hurt 
me if I ever got hold of him,” said Wi- 
ley. “You know I’m a butcher, and 
have handled wild cattle before. He’s 
pretty badly hurt, and about played out 
anyhow, and will soon give it up.” 

It was a fact that Wiley had been in 
the butcher business several years at 
San Francisco, where he had made quite 
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a.fortune, and he would just then have 
given two such steers to have been 
a-straddle of this one’s back. 

Seeing he was bent on getting the 
steer by the tail, which was long and 
came about to the ground, the other two 
of us got the animal’s attention whilst 
Wiley got flat on the ground, and was 
soon behind him. He said nothing more 
to us, to avoid attention from the steer, 
which appeared never to have noticed 
his maneuver, but kept his eyes upon 
us. We made no move upon him, as it 
was desired that he should keep still for 
Wiley. . 

We had but little thought other than 
that the steer would break Wiley’s neck 
if he should ever get hold of him ; but 
Wiley himself seemed to have no such 
fear, and we could do nothing with him. 
He was bound to get that steer by the 
tail. So, being in for it, we were finally 
gratified to see Wiley close enough to 
reach out with both hands and clutch 
the bushy end of the steer’s tail. At 
the instant he sprang to his feet, twist- 
ing the thick, long hair of the tail around 
his hands. 

But he had not more than done this 
before the savage and enraged animal 
had all his feet off the ground, kicking 
and plunging about and bawling, forcing 
Hubbard and me to move out of his 
way, and pulling Wiley after him, ten 
or fifteen feet at a jump. 

Then he would make an effort to turn 
on Wiley, slinging him sometimes at 
full length, and two or three feet from 
the ground. But each time Wiley man- 
aged to regain his feet, and keep out of 
reach of the hind feet and horns of the 
steer. He was obliged now to hold on 
to the tail, for once letting that go he 
would have been at the animal’s mercy. 

We could realize the great danger the 
man was in, but neither of us could do 
anything to relieve him, and as for Wiley, 
if there had been a herd of gentle steers 
in the field he could have had no chance 
to swap this one off. He had no time 
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even to say anything to us, but could 

only hold on with a death grip to the 

steer’s tail, and keep out of the way of 
his heels and head. In fact, Wiley and 
the steer were both busy. 

After tearing up an acre or so of the 
prairie with his feet and Wiley, the steer 
ceased to lunge about, and contented 
himself with standing and kicking back 
at his burden with one foot at a time. 
Wiley was enabled by theextreme length 
of the tail to keep himself out of reach, 
and while the steer was thus nearly quiet, 
called to Hubbard to come up close 
enough g meke a sure shot at the ani- 
mal’s head. 

“T want you to get right up on him, 
Dave,” he said, “for if you don’t you'll 
miss the old rascal, and hit me.”’ 

Hubbard tried this at first on his mule, 
but as is always the case in a pinch, the 
mule would n’t go close enough, having 
himself had about enough of such fun. 
So Wiley persuaded Hubbard to get off 
and move up on foot. This he did not 
like to do, but Wiley assured him it was 
the only chance, and that he would 
manage to yank the steer around and 
change his course in case he should make 
a break for Dave. 

Hubbard moved forward on foot cau- 
tiously, keeping his eye on the steer and 
his legs in good trim for dodging, until 
within some ten feet of the animal’s 
head. The beast meanwhile seemed to 
be setting his horns in readiness for 
battle when Hubbard should come near 
enough to him. 

“T think I can hit from here,” said 
Hubbard, “but anyway, I shall not come 
any closer.” 

_ “Allright,” said Wiley, “let him have 
ig 
And he did, and made almost a center 

shot, for a wonder, the steer dropping as 

dead as any other beef ever did, at the 
crack of the gun. | 

“T was a little hot at you fellows for 
laughing so, a while ago,” said Wiley, 
“for I was in a mighty tight place. But 
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still,” he said, “I could realize there 
was no chance for help, and I knew there 
wa%a deal of fun in seeing him wipe up 
thé ground with me so.” 

And it was the truth that no man on 
earth, however intimate a friend, could 
have recognized Wiley as he let go that 
steer’s tail, and walked around with a 
butcher knife he had, to stick him. He 
was dirt from head to foot, and about 
his face, and neck, and eyes, this had 
been turned into mud by the sweat that 
had poured from him in the tussle. 

The steer proved to be one of the fat- 
test old fellows we had ever seen, and 
the extra exertion we had driven him to 
made the meat as tender as veal or 
chicken. Through his former experience 
as a butcher Wiley was able to turn the 
most of our rich haul into the very best 
corned beef, and we had all we wanted 
of it for months afterwards. 

But in all my life I have never seen 
a more fearless daredevil than that man 
Wiley. He had been one of the first of 


the forty-niners in the gold diggings, 


and had been engaged in everything 
carried on in that section. He was a 
smart, fine-looking fellow, as I have said. 
His hair and beard, like his eyes, were 
also very black; but his features were 
smooth and finely drawn, with none of 
that roughness or swagger usual in the 
Western plainsman and those used to ° 
such rough and wild life. The man was 
a verification that a gentleman will be a 
gentleman under any and all circum- 
stances ; for it is probably a fact that 
,Wiley could have walked into any soci- 
ety parlor of his native State the even- 
ing after his adventure with the wild 
steer, and acquitted himself as accepta 
bly as the most polished citizen. 

I asked him one day how he happened 
to come over into the country where I 
found him. He said he had tried every- 
thing that could be thought of, in Cal- 
ifornia, succeeding and failing, and had 
been well to do, and poor, then rich, and 
back to poverty. At one time he had 
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been worth $150,000, but he had been 
careless, throwing away what he could 
not spend, or speculate, or give away, 
until one day he found himself scarcely 
with a dollar, and while it may not have 
been so, he felt himself without friends. 

Thinking of it he concluded he would 
leave the State, and having no other way 
of getting out, he started over the Sier- 
ras on foot, meaning to go until some- 
thing should turn up in his favor. 

The only trade he knew anything 
about was that of a butcher, and he had 
simply picked that up because there was 
a demand, after he had spent a year or 
two in the mines. But Wiley had it in 
his head that he could do most anything 
any other man could, if a chance was 
offered, and so he struck out. 

He had got pretty well out of Califor- 
nia and into the Gila River country, he 
said, when one day he came upon a crowd 
of some fifteen men, sitting around a 
sort of hurriedly improvised and rickety 
sawmill. The mill was idle, and so were 
the men. 

Wiley said he couldn’t see any evi- 
dence of very recent work, but it oc- 
curred to him that these men were there 
for some purpose, and that this might be 
his chance. He put on a bold face, went 
among them, asked for the boss, and 
“kicked” him for a job. 

“Well, sir,” said the man, “there is 
one chance for you. Here are fifteen of 
us idle for the want of an expert ina cer- 
tain branch of the business, who knows 
what none of us do. If you are an engi- 
neer, you can go to work in five minutes 
at six dollars a day.” 

Wiley said it was a positive fact that 
he had never been about an engine 
when it was in motion, or at least, not 
to pay any particular attention to its 
movements, .or how it was managed. 
But he was out of a job, wanted some- 
thing to do, and thought he might take 
the right shoot on it. One important 
fact in favor of trying it was that the 
others knew nothing about it, or the 
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mill would be running ; and they would 
not discover his ignorance sooner than 
he would himself. This was important 
if he should make a mistake. He would 
tinker with it a little, anyhow. 

“T guess I’m the man you’ve been 
waiting for,” said Wiley, “for that is my 
business.” 

He said he could see the faces of the 
proprietor and all the rest brighten up 
at once over what he had said, and the 
owner told one of the men who had 
been acting as fireman to pitch in right 
away and get up steam. 

This was done, and it was by a little 
while until things began to “ siz” pretty 
sharply about the boilerand engine, and 
by the time this had come to a pretty 
high pitch, Wiley heard what he took to 
be a dinner horn, out of sight, around a 
hill. 

This was what it meant, and the pro- 
prietor said, “ Well, let’s all go to din- 
ner, and then we'll come back and let in 
on this timber.” 

Wiley told the others to go ahead, — 


that he would shape things up a little 
first, and join them in a few minutes, at 
the moment closing the fire door, which 
the fireman had had sense enough to 


open. 
They all went away, delighted with 
the prospect, having now an engineer 
and work. They could tell by Wiley’s 
very looks that he was a good one. 
Wiley waited, he said, until all the men 
had passed out of sight, and then he be- 
gan pranking with the engine. He 
tried several things about it that would 
not move, and got hold of some that did, 
but made no apparent change in the sit- 
uation. Finally he found a wheel will- _ 
ing to be turned, and by this time, a 
little out of patience with the thing, he 
turned it with quite a vigorous whirl. 
“There had been a hot frying and 
spitting and quivering going on for a 
good while,” said Wiley, “and the ma- 
chinery appearéd in the very best of 
readiness for work. But,” said he, “I’ve 
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always been satisfied I turned that wheel 
the wrong way,—or too far,— or some- 
thing,— or I should have got the start 
for another fortune at that mill.” 

“Well, what happened ?”’ I asked, for 
Wiley seemed to stop to refresh his 
memory. 

“ Happened? Why, that’s what I 
never did quite know, for I did n’t stay 
to see it. The moment I turned that 
little wheel (which I have supposed I 
must have turned the wrong way) the 
whole business commenced to run away, 
that is, to fly, and different parts of the 
mill to run over each other, and I just 
did have time to dodge these and get out 
from under the shed, when it began to 
fall. I struck a bee-line for the woods, 
and I am satisfied I heard that mill fall- 
ing and tearing itself to pieces when I 
had gone over at least two ranges of 
the mountains, and was all of six miles 
away. 

“T never went back to see what be- 
came of the mill, and I made but few 
stops, and short ones, until I had trav- 
eled through the entire length of Arizo- 
na, and was over across the Rio Grande 
in Mexico,” 

He said he was even there uneasy lest 
the offense might be extraditable. Com- 
ing to El Paso, he had been offered a 
fair salary to come over and look after 
this station down here on the Pecos 
River, where nobody lived or ever came 
but Indians, and he had by this time 
got over his scare about the mill. 


Going down the Pecos Valley one day 
I had as companions the stage driver, 
Hubbard, and an old plainsman and In- 
dian fighter named Cooper. Besides 
these two were also a couple of tender- 
feet making their way to the settle- 
ments. 

Cooper had been long in the section, 
with many a tiff and close shave with 
both the Apaches and Comanches. On 
one occasion he and a Mexican, his only 
companion, beat off for a whole day a 
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gang of fifty Indians, killing several and 
escaping without serious injury. Cooper 
had many arrowand some bullet wounds. 
He owned an old Kentucky rifle, with 
large bore, and at a distance of two hun- 
dred and fifty yards I never saw him 
miss getting his antelope with it, or any- 
thing else he shot at. 

But on this particular day I noticed 
that Cooper did not have his rifle, and 
asked him how that, was,— I had never 
seen him without it. 

He had loaned it to another plains- 
man named Garner, who was coming 
down from E] Paso alone on horseback, 
and had asked Cooper for his gun until 
he could meet him down at Horsehead. 
“ And drat it all,” said Cooper, “I feel 
like I was lost. I’d be in a devil of°a 
fix now in a fight, would n’t I?” 

I was myself the best fixed of any 
man in the party, having besides my six- 
shooter a Sharp’s carbine,—but come to. 
examine about ammunition, I had only 
three cartridges for the gun. Each of 
us had a loaded pistol, but the two trav- 
elers had only small caliber five-shooters, 
and not one of us an extra cartridge. 

“ This is a hell of a fix for men to place 
themselves in who have any care for 
their lives,’’ said Cooper, and he said 
he’d “be dinged ” if he would ever be 
caught out that way again. With his 
trusty old rifle he would not have felt 
uneasy to lie down for the night any- 
where on the plains, nor to travel over 
the section entirely alone; but with noth- 
ing to kill Indians with at long range, 
he looked to be uneasy, and was, remark- 
ing that it would about be our luck to 
have a gang of marauders come upon us 
at such disadvantage. 

For myself I did not share Cooper’s 
uneasiness, nor did Hubbard, so many 
hundreds of miles had we gone over the 
country at different times without mo- 
lestation, and often not so well prepared 
for battleeven as now. But Cooper had 
been on the plains long enough thor- 
oughly to understand the Apache na- 
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ture, and he knew one was at no time 
safe from them unless prepared for battle. 
He might not have a fight with them 
in a year, and yet one was liable to hap- 
pen at any moment. 

Just after sunset that evening we were 
jogging along slowly in our Concord 
wagon over a pretty part of the Pecos 
Valley, some ten miles from Horse- 
head Crossing, when the six mules were 
noticed to prick up their ears suddenly, 
and then they made a dash that nearly 
jerked us off our seats. 

“You know what that means, don’t 
you?” asked Cooper, as Hubbard gath- 
ered up his lines and was bringing the 
team back to the road. 

Yes," I answered, “but where are 
they?” 

To either side and behind us was as 
pretty, fair, and open prairie as is found 
anywhere on the plains. Scanning this, 
we directly saw some seventy-five sav- 
ages, half a mile to our left, going at 
full speed of their mustangs, but parallel 
with instead of towards us. 

A mile in our front was a deep arroyo 
that we had to cross, and the Indians 
when first sighted were near the head 
of a swale which led from the prairie 
down into this. We told Hubbard to 
let the mules go as fast as they wished, 
but to hold them to the road or trail we 
were following. The Indians by this 
time moved out of view into a lot of 
chaparral that grew in the swale, reach- 
ing all the way to the point at which we 
must cross the great ravine, all of forty 
feet in depth. 

“They aim to catch us in the arroyo,” 
Cooper exclaimed, “ but maybe we can 
beat them. Cut your mules up a little, 
Dave.” 

“They don’t need it,” said Hubbard, 
and this was a fact; for every mule in 
the team was stretched out at full speed, 
and looked as wild as a deer. The har- 


mony of their thought and action was 
so complete, in fact, that the rattle of 
breast yokes and whiffletrees, and the 
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leaps of the animals, reminded one of 
that many trained clog dancers. The 
mules knew quite as well what was up 
as we did, and it was with much difficulty 
that they could be kept from leaving the 
road. In fact, they did this, in spite of 
Hubbard's strength and science with 
the reins, and when we had arrived with- 
in some two hundred yards of the cov- 
ering place Cooper helped him to pull 
them up, by reining the leaders around 
to the hind-boot of the coach, when we 
quickly tied their heads. This put them 
in such shape that they could not be 
stampeded nor get away. 

Cooper then suggested that the sav- 
ages would be found in the arroyo, at 
our crossing. He said it would be best 
to find out whether this were the case, 
and as Hubbard was obliged to remain 
with the mules, and the two tenderfeet 
were not willing to leave the wagon, it 
devolved upon Cooper and me to make 
the investigation. 

I think I shall never forget the ex- 
pression of Cooper’s face as we started 
out on and pursued this perilous two 
hundred yards scout. He was as good 
grit as I ever saw, but was in no fix to 
fight, having no gun, and was:so beaten 
out by this that his appearance was sim- 
ply ludicrous. Both of his eyes could 
have been knocked off with a stick, as 
the saying goes; and gloomy as the 
prospect was I burst out in a laugh at 
Cooper, as we walked along together. 

I suggested to him that he was doubt- 
less a better shot than I — at an Indian 
—or would anyhow know better when 
to shoot, and that it would probably be 
better that he should take my carbine, 
a breech loader, and with the three car- 
tridges already in it. It was a question 
whether Cooper could do any more ef- 
fective work with the gun, as neither 
would have been likely to hit an Indian 
forty yards away with it, but I knew 
Cooper would feel better satisfied, and 
it was with an accession of confidence 
that he accepted my offer. This left me 
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instead of Cooper with only the loaded 
army pistol. 

«What shall we do,” I asked, “if we 
find the Indians in the gully?” 

“We can only retreat to the wagon,” 
he said, “and give them the best fight 
we may. They won’t come on us there, 
but what we want is to get across this 
arroyo and make our way to Horsehead, 
where we may have help, a strong posi- 
tion, and plenty of ammunition. Incase 
we don’t find them in waiting here or 
too near the crossing, we can motion 
the others to come on up and then go 
across.” 

The situation was not at all invit ing, 
for it was a skirmish line of two backed 
by an army of three persons, and two- 
thirds of the latter raw recruits, and not 
deemed reliable. No two men probably 
ever had their eyes more thoroughly 
skinned for Indians than did this ad- 
vanced guard. We moved cautiously, 
looking sharply to either side and in 
front, until we were finally quite to the 
brink from which we might peep over 
into the deep ravine. 

“They will raise a yell and come at 
us,” said Cooper, “and about all we can 
do will be to drop one or two of the fore- 
most and heel it back to the others.” 

We approached the bank to the right 
of the trail, and where it was a bluff, so 
that on being discovered by the Indians 
we could instantlyafter firing upon them 
put ourselves out of range of their guns, 
and get half way back to the wagon be- 
fore they could come around by the road 
and up the bank. 

I was myself first to peep over into the 
hollow, for I had it in my mind to kill at 
least one Indian before I went back to 
take my chances around that coach and 
mules. 

“They are not here,” I said to Coop- 
er. 

“TI believe you are right,” he said, 
looking over into the ravine. ‘“ Seeing 


the speed at which we were traveling, 
and losing sight of us as they passed 
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into the chaparral, they have been afraid 
we would beat them, and have shied fur- 
ther away.” 

Cooper then suggested that we had 
best go back and help Hubbard to 
straighten out the team and bring the 
mules up, and get across the arroyo as 
quickly as possible. But by the time 
we had done this it was nearly or quite 
nightfall, and then we had less of appre- 
hension, as an Indian wants to see what 
he is doing. - 

Still several of them came near col- 
liding with us later as we moved along, 
but this we understood as accident, 
caused by turnings in our route which 
the Indians did not understand. Their 
continued movement in the same direc- 
tion with us, however, suggested the 
idea that they had been already that 
day at the station we were making for, 
and had massacred the four men kept 
there to guard and take care of about 
forty head of mules at the place. If this 
were so, they were hurrying back to the 
station ahead of us, and would ambush 
us under protection of the adobe house 
and corral walls as we went in. These 
were in a horseshoe bend of the river, 
the house being at the front in the nar- 
row neck which formed the heel of the 
shoe. 

Two or three times, catching sight of 
the Indians under the fairly good star- 
light, we deemed it best to move cau- 
tiously, and Cooper and I walked most 
of the nine miles we had yet to go after 
night in front of the mules, —this as a 
precaution against being ambushed from 
the roadside, and also as the only thing 
that made the mules at all manageable. 
Thus we were more than four hours 
making the distance, having to stop the 
team frequently until we could recon- 
noiter suspicious vantage grounds, and 
then go back for or call to the others to 
come on up. 

We also had the two tenderfeet get 
out and walk a part of the time behind 
the coach, but the business was new to 
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them, and they persisted in keeping too 
near the wagon. They did not mean to 
be cut off from that. 

One of the men was an Irishman, and 
while he had an ivory-handled five-shoot- 
er, it is probably a fact that he had nev- 
er fired a pistol at anything, and could 
not have hit the side of a house twenty 
yards away with a gun. At one time, 
when Cooper and I were some distance 
ahead, we heard a pistol shot back, and 
retraced our steps quickly. Of course 
we had understood it as an attack from 
the rear upon the wagon. But getting 
back there, we found the Irishman had 
mistaken a Spanish bayonet fer an In- 
dian and fired upon it. These sometimes 
grow to about the height and size ofa 
man, and with the bayonets wilted and 
fallen down from the top, at a consider- 
able distance they do have much the 
appearance of a man. 

The Irishman had heeled it to the 
wagon after firing his pistol, and was 
still under the impression that he had 
killed an Indian, until we took him back 
and showed him his Indian, still there 
on his feet. He had been not more than 
ten feet from the Spanish bayonet and 
it is probable he had not come nearer 
than within six feet of hitting it. 

Our course during the entire day and 
that night had been towards the south, 
but a half mile or so before coming to 
the Horsehead Station the trail turned 
abruptly to, the east, emigrants from 
over the staked plains having struck the 
Pecos here and followed it up on account 
of the water. Twelve miles farther east, 
as I have said, the trail was through a 
cafion in the Castle Mountains,—a 
“kenyon”’ as plainsmen pronounce it. 

Cooper was very much impressed with 
the expectation of trouble at the camp, 
and we stopped the wagon at this change 
of route until we could go ahead and in- 
vestigate. We went to within a hundred 
yards of the house, from which point we 
whooped and yelled an hour or more, 
getting no answer. Nor was there a 
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spark of light to be seen. This helped 
to confirm our suspicion that the Indians 
were there ahead of us, having killed the 
men at the station the day before. 

“ It is just as I thought,” said Cooper, 
“and we may as well give it up.” 

We went back to the others and re- 
ported our discovery, or rather lack of 
discovery. Cooper insisted that our only 
chance was to go on over the mountains 
and staked plains to the head of the 
Concho River; that this was our only 
show for food or water or rest, or fora 
team of fresher mules. I opposed the 
project, and so did Hubbard. 

I told Cooper I would rather corral 
the mules near the coach, as we had 
done back at the arroyo, and wait there 
until daylight, or else take the whole 
business up into the narrow neck we 
had been yelling from, when he and I 
would go closer and make sure of what 
the situation really was before starting 
out, as I knew we should ourselves suf- 
fer and scarcely get the team over so 
long a stretch without water. I was at 
that moment hungry enough to have 
eaten the hind leg of a coyote if it had 
been cooked, and to take almost any 
desperate chance rather than start over 
the plains. 

“Very well,” said Cooper, “we ’ll try 
it,” and we did, taking the coach to the 
point we had at first gone to ourselves, 
and then Cooper and I moved nearer the 
nouse and began yelling again. 

We did this repeatedly without an- 
swer, until it began to occur to me that 
there must be neither whites nor In- 
dians at the station. But I remembered 
that there was no window to the house, 
and that if the door was closed no light 
could be seen from the outside anyway. 
I did not think the Indians, if there, 
would be inside the house and the door 
closed; and I told Cooper if he would 
watch, and shoot the first savage that 
came upon me, I would craw] nearenough 
to ascertain whether the door of the 
house was really open and no light in it, 
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— which would settle it that the savages 
were there and in full possession. 

Whilst crawling towards the house I 
heard the mules moving in the corral, 
and thought that if the Indians had mas- 
sacred the men they would have taken 
the mules away. I then moved with 
more confidence, and soon was close 
enough to see that the door was not open, 
—I thought so, at least, and so I again 
called to those inside. The door was 
swung open, showing a light. It was 
our own men, and they had not until 
that moment heard us. 

“It’s all right, —come ahead!” said 
a voice, for the man opening the door 
had understood why we did not come on 
up without hailing ; and I suppose there 
was scarcely ever a party that felt more 
thankful than we on the outside were to 
find everything “all right.” 

We were all right now for a fact, for 
our forces were not only nearly doubled 
as to men, and a thousand-fold’ as to 
ammunition, but we got some supper. 

Cooper’s idea now was that the 
Apaches had gone to the cajion in the 
mountain, expecting to take us in there, 
and this came near getting us into fur- 
ther trouble. Two of the men at the 
station and the two travelers had to go 
on across the plains that night, and they 
at first swore they would not do this 
unless all the rest of us would go with 
them through the cajfion. 

This was a thing I had no idea of doing, 
and I took Cooper to one side and begged 
of him to change his tactics. I told him 
that he and I had walked ourselves down 
and engineered the thing safely into 
camp, and that it would be too much if 
we must now have to go twelve miles 
further as escort to these freshmen. 

So I set up the theory that the sav- 
ages were only in the neighborhood to 
try to get the whole herd of our mules 
at a single swoop, and that if they had 
been willing to risk battle for a single 
team they would have attacked us the 
evening before. 
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Cooper then, and Hubbard, and finally 
the station men, agreed with me, and it 
was later proven that my notion about it 
had been the correct one, for next morn- 
ing by sunrise we could plainly see sig- 
nal columns of smoke shooting up from 
a dozen localities, not over five miles 
away. The only chance to feed the 
stock at that place, at the time, was by 
grazing,and this was done usually a mile, 
and sometimes a mile and a half, from 
the station. It was usual, too, that only 
a Mexican herder was out with the stock, 
and it is not unlikely the Indians of this 
party knew this. It was also probably 
the merest accident that they had ever 
come up with us the day before, and were 
afterwards really trying to avoid us, but ° 
as previously suggested got in upon our 
road without knowing just how this ran. 
The Indians were traveling by course 
for the Horsehead station, and but for 
our meeting with them they would have 
killed our Mexican the next morning 
and skipped away with the forty mules. 

As it was we all went out with the 
stock to graze, keeping the mules all the 
while between us and the camp. The 
Indians saw this and kept away, but it 
was five days before they left the neigh- 
borhood. 

On the second day, Hubbard, on one 
of the mules, was out two or three miles 
from the camp, when the chief, appar- 
ently, of the gang of savages, ran up 
within twenty feet of him. He was 
mounted on a large, claybank American 
horse, and the meeting appeared more 
of a surprise to the Indian than it had 
been to Hubbard, for he instantly 
whirled his horse, and fled into cover of 
the mesquite bushes close by; Hub- 
bard’s mule meanwhile made as rapid a 
break for the camp, the rider being 
equally willing that he should go there, 
and in the full hurry the animal had 
chosen. Neither fired a shot, and neith- 
er wanted to. Hubbard supposed he 


was in close proximity to the whole gang, 
and from the Indian’s actions it is evi- 
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dent he was alone and desired to get 
away with a whole skin. 

In a day or two Cooper’s friend came 
in with his old Kentucky rifle, which 
set Cooper again on his feet, and he 
flatly vowed that no man would’ ever 
catch him out again without his rifle and 
plenty of ammunition. 

Speaking of the Indians’ eagerness 
for mules, and the mules’ horror of In- 
dians, it may be well to say that they 
prefer the mule for food to fat beef cat- 
tle. One other reason for taking these, 
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too, rather than cattle, is that they trav- 
el rapidly, especially when driven by an 
Indian, and are not so apt to be over- 
taken. Those that break down on the 
way, or any of their own ponies, the 
Indians slaughter and eat ex route. It is 
apparent that the mule instinctively un- 
derstands the danger when the scent of 
an Indian is caught, recognizing it read- 
ily from that of other persons half a 
mile or more away, and at once proceeds 
to put greater distance bteween himself 


and his mortal enemy. 
J. M. Browne. 














THE 





KILLDEER. 


O HAUNTER of meadow and brake and air, 


Wild bird, with fetterless, tireless wing, 


What secret, in that cry you wring 
From your lonely heart,— that spirit’s prayer? 
What deep grief doth your peace assail ?— 
Lo! when the daylight ‘and twilight are spent — 
You on the wing — your discontent 
Burdens the night with its plaintive wail. 
The camp-fire’s smoke drifts in to me; 
I feel the moist, mad river’s spray ; 
High o’er shorn willows you wing. your way 
And drop a cry,— sad minstrelsy: 
You and I, lone heart, find comfort best 
Close to the mighty Mother’s breast. 





Edward Cummings. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE PLATTE: A LIKELY STORY. 


Tuey had exhausted all their resources 
in the way of special amusements for 
the occasion ; they had tried a score of 
spells appropriate to Hallow-e’en ; they 
had gone out into the vegetable garden, 
dark and dangerous though it was, and 
pulled up caraway stalks and cabbage 
stumps ; they had burnt pairs of nuts in 
the ashes, and had dropped melted lead 
into cold water; timid damsels had de- 
scended into the cellar backwards with 
a candle and a looking-glass, and would 
declare to their dying day that a strange 
face had peered over their shoulders. 
Some had visited a distant well, and 
dropped therein a ball of yarn, holding 
fast to one end, while as they wound it 
back they murmured a trembling invita- 
tion for any lovers so disposed to come 
and find them and bind them. One girl’s 
yarn was snatched from her awe struck 
fingers and thrown back into the well; an- 
other might have been found and bound, 
had she not shrieked like a maniac and 
fled to the house when she heard ap- 
proaching steps. They had speared in- 
itials on the wall, found out by means of 
a hair and a ring how many years must 
elapse before they could marry, floated 
needles on water, long needles, short 
needles, thick ones and thin ones, vary- 
ing in appearance as the young men and 
maidens that they represented. In short, 
they had done everything that the folk- 
lore of half adozen nations says may be 
done on the last night of October. 

“T don’t like the way things have hap- 
pened,” remarked Miss Antoinette Rey- 
nolds. “I must confess my future 
frightens me ; I dare not look it in the 
face.” 

“What is the 
asked somebody. 

“T am to marry a man whose initials 
are J.S.,a man of twenty-eight sum. 


trouble, Antony?” 





mers and, it is right to presume, as 
many winters,— that is what fell to my 
lot when I assaulted the door there with 
Mrs. Craig’s carving-fork ; we are to be 
married in a year, and yet not until after 
Myra Murdock, and her time does n’t 
come for five years ; he has but one arm, 
— the cabbage stalk told me that ; and 
he is rot in America now, for the Del- 
phic oracle said : 

‘In a time that hath not been, 

In a land he hath not seen, 


He shall find thee, but not now, 
He shall meet thee, but not here,’ 


but the test of tobacco leaves declares 
we shall see each other before snow flies. 
According to the melted lead it is to be 
a case of love at first sight, and the ha- 
zel nuts foreteli a stormy courtship and 
cruel misunderstandings.” 

“T should be frightened, Antony, if I 
had had such luck,” said Myra Murdock. 
“ All the items of my future fit together 
like bits of patchwork: he’s tall and 
strong and handsome, for I pulled up a 
salvia in blossom instead of a nasty weed 
such as most of you got ; he has the usu- 
al allowance of arms,—and girls, truly, 
I saw a face when I went to the well, 
true as I live and breathe!” 

“ With dark, soulful eyes? 
a pretty little blonde. 

“ Yes, magnetic eyes and a Greek nose, 
in fact it’s a face 1—I —”’ 

“ Speak freely, Myra, don’t be embar- 
rassed ; you want to tell us it was the vis- 
age of that dude who hangs around the 
piazza of the Douglas hotel,” said Miss 
Reynolds a little maliciously. 

“‘T don’t care, he is n’t a foreigner like 
yours,” promptly retorted Miss Mur- 
dock. 

Her friend looked pensive. “I’m sor- 
ry mine couldn’t be anative,” she sighed, 
“I’m patriotic to the backbone. Amer- 


’ 
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icans for the Americans, I say. But 
who can contend against fate? Maybe 
he’s a Russian prince or an English lord 
of high degree.” 

“ More likely a Swedish emigrant, or 
else an Italian, one of those lazzaroni 
creatures who bask in the sun and eat 
long strings of macaroni with their fin- 
gers. My husband’s initials are E. V. L., 
pretty letters, I shall design a monogram 
of them tomorrow ; a gentleman’s hand- 
kerchief embroidered with the hair of 
his ladylove makes a real sweet Christ- 
mas present.” 

Miss Reynolds smiled. ‘“ You will 
have plenty of time to practice on the 
monogram,—you aren’t going to be 
married for five years, you know.” 

“Come, girls, get your wraps,” inter- 
posed the hostess, “it will be twelve 
o'clock by the time we get down to the 
river.” 

“ The river ? What are we going there 
for? I don’t feel so bad as all that,” said 
Miss Antoinette. 

“ Neither do I, even if I have got to 
prey on papa so long. What are you 
plotting against your guests, Fannie ?”’ 

“ We are about to go through the last 
weird ceremony; it is something new 
from Hindostan,” said the charming 
hostess with a just pride. “I do not say 
that I imported it myself, but few peo- 
ple here have everheard of it. The Hin- 
doo maidens have little boats, which they 
decorate outwardly according to individ- 
ual taste ; in them they put flowers and 
the name of the beloved one, also a light- 
ed taper. At midnight they launch them 
on the Ganges. If the boat goes along 
steadily and the taper burns until some 
curve of the stream is passed, all is well, 
—their lives will flow on in just that man- 
ner; but sometimes the little vessel runs 
upon a snag, or is drawn into a whirlpool, 
or a gust of wind blows out the taper. 
Woe, woe to the luckless maiden then, 
she—” 

“ Lets a crocodile make a meal of her?” 
“ Well, the book did n’t say ; she weeps 
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and tears her hair of course,— Eastern 
women are always tearing their hair. I 
have provided these little crafts; made 
them all myself.” 

She brought forward a basket of the 
smallest, daintiest boats imaginable: 
they were made of fine wicker-work, and 
they had towering masts of knitting- 
needles, from which fluttered streamers 
of every color. 

The young ladies pounced on them 
with screams of delight. 

“You lovely darling, to think of such 
nice things for us to try!” cried one, 
kissing her rapturously. “ Did you ever, 
girls?” ; 

The guests unanimously said they 
never did ; then they examined the flags 
of the boats, and selected such as har- 
monized with their toilets. 

“ Nobody can think why I take this 
one with the purple candle and the lav- 
ender pennant,” said Miss Reynolds, 
possessing herself with a fairy shell, 
‘nor why I put in this skeleton geran- 
ium leaf, tuberose, and knot of violets,” 
—taking the flowers from her belt and 
pullin g out half a dozen of her golden 
hairs to tie them with. 

The young ladies crowded closer 
ar ound, watching her as she wrote some- 
thing on a tiny card, and fastened it se- 
curely with the flowers to the bottom of 
the boat by a hairpin. Miss Murdock 
suddenly clasped her hands, rolled her 
eyes up to the ceiling, and shuddered. 

“ The whole thing, Antony,” she ex- 
claimed, “looks to me like something — 
O, awful. I wouldn’t have had it hap- 
pen to me for worlds!” 

Miss Antoinette did not look alarmed, 
but the other girls screamed in chorus, 
“O what, what?” 

“Tt looks just like a baby’s coffin,— 
white, don’t you know,— and that laven- 
der and purple is light mourning, those 
flowers are regular funeral flowers, even 
to the skeleton geranium leaf, that card 
is the plate with the child’s name. -O 
dear, what a dreadful omen!” 
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She pressed a handkerchief to her 
sparkling black eyes; the girls looked 
askance at Miss Reynolds and sighed 
pityingly ; one, a pious little Catholic, 
crossed herself. But Miss Reynolds 
laughed cheerfully. 

“What a fertile imagination you must 
have, Myra, to see all that in my pretty 
boat. You have dipped into the future 
farther than human eye can reach. Yet 
youare partly right after all,— it is a cof- 
fin to me and these are funeral flowers, 
but itis J. S. and my budding hopes that 
I consign to a watery grave. I bury him 
because he’s a foreigner. I would have 
none but an American husband, so | 
shall die an old maid. Get your own 
boats ready now, while I moisten my 
flowers with a tear or two. Love’s young 
dream dies hard.” 

In a few minutes they were out in the 
cold starlit night on the bank of the tur- 
bulent Platte, now forced to do duty as 
the sacred Ganges. One by one the dozen 
boats were launched on its black waters. 
It was a beautiful sight, the little shells 
sailing down the stream “ with their own 
reflections in the tide.”” But presently 
one got entangled in weeds, a sudden 
breeze extinguished three candles at one 
fell blow, as Miss Craig remarked, and 
three disappointed maidens fell sobbing 
in each other’s arms; a startled frog 


jumped from a rock into Miss Myra’s , 


boat and swamped it ; Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis claimed their share of the prey ; 
so there was but one vessel that rode 
out the test in triumph and disappeared 
around the curve with its purple candle 
burning brightly and the lavender pen- 
nant streaming in the wind. 


Jobn Sargent, after half his lifetime 
spent abroad, was returning to the land 
of his birth. At the age of fourteen he 
had been placed in a German school ; 
afterward he had taken the course at a 
university, and had then settled down to 
work in Frankfort with a branch of his 
father’s New Orleans business house. 
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One evening as he sat idle at his window 
and listened to the German songs of the 
fatherland as they came sweet and sub- 
dued from a neighboring winegarden, it 
occurred to him that he too had a father- 
land and that it was thousands of miles 
away. He thought he would like to hear 
Hail Columbia sung on American soil 
and see the star spangled banner waving 
in its native air. He had lived abroad 
contentedly for fifteen years; he had 
heard German national songs night after 
night, week after week ; but on that par- 
ticular evening they made him feel 
homesick. He owned that the idea was 
ridiculous, but he did not combat it; 
there was no reason why he should not 
follow the sudden caprice and go to New 
Orleans the next day if he chose. The 
firm had told the clerk, Max Mayer, that 
he would have to make the annual trip 
that fall; young Max had a fair, blue- 
eyed sweetheart and he hated the ocean ; 
so when John Sargent at the eleventh 
hour proposed to take his place, he 
dropped upon Sargent’s neck, and wept 
and embraced him in the German fash- 
ion. 

In this way it came to pass that in the 
month of November when the steamer 
Heinrich Leopold landed at Ormsby’s 
wharf there stepped forth from among 
her passengers a handsome young man, 
tall, of easy bearing and gracious ad- 
dress. 

As he set his foot for the first time in 
sO many years upon his native land, he 
turned to look at the mighty river up 
which he had just come. The resistless 
current that drains two thirds of a great 
continent swept past him in huge bil- 
lows. Qn their surface was every kind 
of spoil gathered in its course, — limbs 
of trees, tufts of grass, half-decayed 
vegetables, planks from rafts, shreds of 
cotton, stalks of sugarcane. As he stood 
there idly gazing at the muddy waters, 
there came down the stream a gallant 
little craft. It was a tiny boat fastened 
toa bit of shingle; at the prow wasa 
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fragment of purple candle ; a faded silk- 
en flag fluttered from the mast. 

The current swept the boat into an 
eddy, where it whirled round and round 
in the same place for several minutes. 
Prompted by some idle fancy, Sargent 
beckoned to a little negro boy, and told 
him to get the boat. The child, grin- 
ning like an ape, rolled up his ragged 
trousers and jumped off the wharf; in 
another moment the boat was in the 
young man’s hands, and the boy was off 
to spend the coin tossed to him. 

“Some child’s toy,” thought Sargent 
as he looked at it; “this great Missis- 
sippi has stolen a little boy’s treasure.” 

He dropped it into his traveling bag 
and went on to his father’s place of busi- 
ness, where he found that his parent had 
gone north for an indefinite time and 
there was nothing left for him to do but 


to make his home in a hotel for the pres- , 


ent. 

There in the quiet of his room he took 
out the little vessel, sat down, and con- 
templated it afresh as he smoked a cigar. 
He discovered that no boy could have 
had a hand in its manufacture: it was a 
girl who had given the frivolous thing 
her knitting-needle for a mast, a morsel 
of her sash ribbon fora flag, and had 
fastened the cargo down with a hairpin, 
a knot of flowers, violets and a tube- 
rose, old favorites of his, with no funeral 
associations whatever, all tied together 
with some long strands of yellow hair ; 
that was the cargo. Ah, there was a 
card with some writing,— discolored and 
half effaced, but his keen eyes made out 
the letters, “A. R. and J. S.” 

J. S., his own initials! It does not 
enter his mind that there may be other 
J. S.’sin the United States ; a conviction 
that 4e is the person designated seizes 
him. His cigar goes out; he lights a 
fresh one. German romance gets the 
better of American common sense. This 
boat had been the first object on which 
his eyes had lingered when he landed in 
America; he felt that in some strange 
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way it was to be of importance to him in 
his future. 

The long hair that tied the flowers and 
the character of the handwriting were to 
him proofs that the owner of the boat 
was no child, but a young woman. As 
for its object, no masculine mind could 
fathom that ; he knew it was beyond him. 
What if the lady were fair and charming 
and altogether perfect as the ideal of a 
young man’s dream is expected to be? 
Why might not their names be linked 
together for life? That is, provided he 
could find her. What a happy omen this 
was, this receiving a token from her as 
he landed! * She was a stranger, but she 
greeted him with flowers and a lock of 
her hair the moment he left the vessel 
that connected him with his old exist- 
ence,— it was to a new land, a new life, 
and to a maiden’s heart, that he was wel- 
comed, ; 

At this point of his musings the little 
boat shook before his eyes, the pennant 
fluttered wildly for a moment, then hung 
down limp alongside the mast ; any pos- 
sible odor yet lingering in the violets was 
lost in the clouds of tobacco smoke with 
which the room was filled. It was a 
warm, lazy-feelingday,and John Sargent, 
unused to the combined intoxication of 
New Orleans weather and love without 
a first sight, fell asleep. He dreamed. 
He had been dreaming before he lapsed 
into slumber, but his sleeping visions 
were fantastic to an alarming degree. 

Miss A. R. was a cousin of the Rhine 
Lorelei ; she made nets of her long gold- 
en hair and caught in them men, whom 
she afterward threw back into the Mis- 
sissippi; the river swept them into the 
gulf, where sharks devoured them, blood 
and bones. She was a pirate from the 
Spanish Main ; she wore purple and lav- 
ender and fine linen; on her violet-col- 
ored flag a skull and crossbones were 
embroidered in gold ; countless suitors 
fought for her smiles ; she made the sur- 
vivors walk the plank. She was a Circe 
who lived on a raft and fished for lov- 
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ers with a hairpin; she changed them, 
when caught, into swine, and sold them 
to a Kansas City packing-house. 

The unfortunate young man woke with 
astart,—by some occult means the mast 
of the vessel had buried itself in his 
hand. He wiped great drops of perspira- 
tion from his forehead as he pulled the 
steel out. It was somewhat rusty, but 
he paid no attention to that. The dream 
had fixed what might else have been but 
a passing fancy: he was madly in love 
with the American Lorelei, the pirate 
from the Spanish main, the Circe of the 
Missouri. 

In Germany when one wished to dis- 
cover the whereabouts of a woman he 
despatched a trusty servant with plenty 
of money to search her out ; but in Ger- 
many one had always material to work 
with,—an address, a note, a description, 
a rendezvous ; here there was nothing 
but the letters A. R., some withered 
flowers, a few strands of golden hair, 
and an impertinent cockle shell of a boat 
that had a way of stabbing a man when 
he was asleep. 

Could he advertise in all the papers 
from Maine to Texas: “ Miss A. R. will 
hear of something to her advantage by 
addressing J. S., St. Charles Hotel, New 
Orleans?” Heavens, no! her dear ini- 
tials could not be scattered broadcast 
over the country in that way. Could he 
say: “Picked up adrift at Ormsby’s 
wharf, an unnamed boat ; cargo,a bunch 
of flowers. Owner may have the same 
by proving property and—”’ pshaw, that 
would never do. 

After an hour’s thought he realized the 
utter impossibility of fathoming the mys- 
tery himself. He had heard much of the 
remarkable skill of American detectives - 
he would trustingly put the whole:affair 
into the hands of one of them. 

Straightway he went forth and sought 
the nearest detective agency. A man 
with shrewd, foxy eyes, the nose of a 
hawk, and a winning tongue, — that was 
Seth Albright. 
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“You say you are, so to speak, a 
stranger in this city, Mr. Sargent?” 

“ Astrangerin America. I have been 
living in Germany for many years.” 

The detective rubbed his hands in glee 
as he thought of this man’s ignorance 
of American ways andmeans. He took 
the boat and examined it thoroughly 
with a single and a double-barreled eye- 
glass ; he applied various tests ; he sub- 
jected it to the airpump and to the elec- 
trie battery,— then turning to the well- 
nigh paralyzed Sargent he said : — 

“My deep knowledge of chemistry, 
physics, and the differential calculus, tell 
me that this vessel has been in the water 
eighteen days and a half.” 

Mr. Sargent sprang up and consulted 
an almanac. “It must have started, 
then, on its travels on the thirty-first of 
October.” 

“Certainly, certainly, that is plain 
enough,” said the detective, with a care- 
less wave of his hand ; a child could tell 
that. But where did it start ?” 

A railroad map of the Mississippi val- 
ley hung on the wall before him ; he con- 
sulted it, murmuring in an almost inaud- 
ible tone :— 

“ Has this little craft sailed straight 
down the Father of Waters from his 
source in distant Minnesota, or has it 
come from one of the thousand tributa- 
ries? The boat itself shall speak and 
tell me the that.” 

Sargent almost stopped breathing. 
Albright produced a compound micro- 
scope. : 

“T am now going to apply a test 
never tried before perhaps : few would 
think of it. Gaboriau speaks of it as 
having led to the detection of a cele- 
brated Parisian murderer. If the mud 
still sticking to this craft is homogen- 
eous, it will be proof conclusive that 
it is straight Mississippi; but if it is het- 
erogeneous, then it is a mixed drink, 
as it were.” 

“T should never have thought of that,” 
said Sargent with astonishment. 
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“ Of course not, — you have had no call 
to interest yourself in such things. Noth- 
ing is too trivial to be overlooked in my 
business. We detectives have to keep 
up with the march of science. Ha! there 
are three layers of different soil, proof 
conclusive that they represent three 
different streams. Now in what direc- 
tion, east or west ?” 

He passed the tips of his fingers over 
the sides of the vessel, then a_ proud 
smile lighted his face. 

“T perceive that the starboard side 
has been less worn by the action of the 
waves than the larboard, so I conclude 
that the starboard has been nearest the 
shore throughout the voyage. Natur- 
ally the boat would keep nearest to that 
side of the stream into which it first 
entered, hence it came from the west.” 

“Why, I don’t see how you can say 
that, It seems to me that the winds 
and the currents would knock it around 
every way,” said Mr. Sargent. 

The detective arose and gazed at Sar- 
gent with dark scorn. “Sir, I am in 
the habit of making my own —a — diag- 
nosis of a case brought before me. I 
think out the matter step by step. If 
you possess better knowledge, if you 
want to show me how to go to work, 
pray do not hesitate.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Sargent 
humbly. “I had no business to speak 
so. Goon, goon: I don’t care hew you 
do it, —call in your famulus, get Me- 
phistopheles and all his servants, but in 
the end show me A. R.” 

“Mephistopheles — is he in the pro- 
fesh? Never heard of him. Don’t want 
any help, either: can run the thing my- 
self.” 

“ He studied the map a little longer, 
then added, “ There are three hundred 
and seventy-eight tributaries from the 
west.” 

When John Sargent heard this state- 
ment nothing but pure patriotism pre- 
vented him from solemnly cursing the 
rivers of America for their size. 
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The detective was not discomposed. 
Excusing himself for a short time, he 
left his office and went down to the levee, 
where he found a boat builder. 

“My worthy friend, you must know 
the various woods of the country very 
well. Examine this and teli me what it 
is and where it came from.” 

The man surveyed the boat carefully 
from stem to stern, from keel to prow, 
hull to foretop, binnacle to boomkin, 
then said: “I allow this-yer at the bot- 
tom isa bit of cottonwood shingle. They 
make such in Arkansas, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, and Colorado. Blamed if 
I know which State that came from.” 

Albright strode away and entered the 
office of an assayer of metals. Scraping 
off a section of the first stratum of mud 
he said to the assayer, ‘Put that into a 
retort, apply your tests, and tell me the 
constituents of the soil.” 

The man obeyed and in due time an- 
nounced that he found sixty-six per cent 
of loam, thirty-one of pure silica, and 
three of gold. 

“Gold, ha, ha! I have it!” muttered 
Albright, laying down a dollar bill. Full 
well he knew that Colorado was the one 
State out of those five which produces 
gold; the one large river flowing from 
Colorado is the Platte; the largest city 
is Denver; the chances were as ninety- 
six to four that the little boat had start- 
ed from the Queen City of the Plains. 
He returned in triumph to his office. 

“T have a Clue, sir, but in order to fol- 
low it I shall need money and a good 
deal of it.” 

“ Name the sum, — you shall have it.” 

He named it modestly, though it was 
not a modest sum, and then announced 
his purpose of going to Colorado. 

“Had I not better go with you?” 
asked the young man anxiously. 

“ By no means. Your presence would 
retard discoveries. Already we are 
watched ; there is a plot against you; it 
is better to throw your enemies off the 
scent.” 
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“Enemies? plot ? what enemies can I” trangely overlook the fact that whoever 


have? I have not been in the country 
five hours!” cried Sargent in amaze- 
ment. 

“ There, there, leave all to me ; I know 
my business, Mr. Sargent, strange as you 
may think it. I will keep you informed 
of my every movement and you may 
rely upon my skill.” 

Arrived in Denver Mr. Albright set- 
tled himself comfortably at the Windsor 
hotel, and meeting an old friend they 
spent several days in conviviality and 
sight-seeing. His friend proved tobea 
better poker player than he was, so at 
the end of the third day Sargent’s anx- 
ious heart was gladdened by the receipt 
of a telegram (unpaid). 

A new feature of the case has been developed. 
Shall have to offer bribes. More money needed at 
once. Everything promises success. 

Then feeling refreshed and ready for 
hard work, the detective visited the chief 
of police, to whom he revealed his busi- 
ness frankly, and asked for help in get- 
ting at the true inwardness of the mys- 
tery. He advanced no theory as to the 
design of the person in thus strangely 
freighting a boat and setting it adrift. 
He had none to advance; he was thor- 
oughly puzzled. (The best detectives 
often are.) 

The chief was equally at a loss, but he 
did not wish to show that he was. 

“You say that this thing was put in 
the water on the thirty-first ?” 

“Yes.” 

“If there were any traces of nitro- 
glycerine or dynamite in it — and there 
may be —I should say that it had been 
set afloat in the hope that after it had 
drifted down to New Orleans J. S. 
would pick it up, and in examining it 
would press upon the hidden spring of 
some infernal machine and be blown to 
atoms. It is true I see no room for 
anything of the kind in the hulk of this 
vessel, but that is my Theory.” 

Albright smiled. ‘Chemical analysis 
revealed no trace of dynamite, and you 





first picked it up would be just as likely 
as J. S. to touch any hidden spring.” 

The chief blushed with mortification. 
How could he have made such a blun- 
der? His mistake made him unjustly 
angry. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Albright, if I decline 
to do anything about this affair. I won- 
der at a person of your position choos- 
ing to interest himself in such a childish 
matter. You will pardon me if I return 
to my work. You have no idea what an 
onerous position mine is ; this is a large 
city, but I flatter myself I know about 
all there is going on init. I think you 
will find that the number of daily arrests 
compares favorably with that of any city 
of equal size east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. It is true that on the night of the 
thirty-first of October seventy-nine boys 
alone were run in, but that was an ex- 
ception,—boys will be boys.” 

“Boys alone, no girls with ’em ?” said 
Albright flippantly, but the chief coldly 
resumed his writing. 

Unconsciously, however, he had given 
the detective an idea. He must find out 
why seventy-nine boys were arrested on 
the very night the boat started out on 
its wanderings. 

He went into a newspaper office and 
examined the files. He discovered that 
the last night of October is Hallow-e’en 
to all young folks. Strange he had for- 
gotten it; he remembered now that on 
that night boys take off people’s gates 
and pile them up in the city squares, 
change the signs on shops, tear up side- 
walks, and in various ways show that in 
spite of all temptations to be anything 
else, boys will insist on being boys, 
Girls try to lift the dusky veil of the 
future and get a peep at their future hus- 
bands. 

The papers were full of accounts of 
festive gatherings in various quarters of 
the city, and among the guests at a cer- 
tain house on Capitol Hill he found the 
name of Antoinette Reynolds. There 
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was no other young lady of those initials 
pesent at any of the celebrations. 

That night John Sargent was delight- 
ed yet shockedat receiving a telegram :— 

Eureka! I’ve tracked her to her lair. The game 
is ours, but I shall have to compromise with the 
other side for two hundred dollars. It has been a 
long, hard fight. Please send check. (Collect.) 

“ Her lair!” growled Sargent indig- 
nantly. 

Albright next took from a city direc- 
tory the addresses of all persons bearing 
the name of Reynolds, in order to find 
the father or guardian of Miss Antoi- 
nette. But here he was doomed to dis- 
appointment. There was no such per- 
son in the city. Thoroughly baffled he 
secluded himself several days to think 
over the matter and discover a new trail. 
In the intervals when he rested from 
thought he attended the horse-races and 
bet heavily. At length a happy idea 
occurred to him: he would consult Ma- 
dame Aldebaran, who, as her advertise- 
ments ran, “revealed the future, gave 
advice in love and business, restored lost 
property, brought separated lovers to- 
gether, and cured baldness.”’ 

Madame Aldebaran, a plump, dark-eyed 
lady,rather carelessly attired and possess- 
ing no outward marks of her supernat- 
ural powers, leaned back in her chair, 
pressed the prow of the boat to her olive 
forehead, and asked the detective a few 
judicious questions ; then having all the 
points she needed, she gave the informa- 
tion back to him with a few skillful touch- 
es of her own. She told him that the 
stars said he could find out where Miss 
Reynolds lived by interviewing the lady 
whose guest she had been on Hallow-e’en, 
and she finished by shutting her eyes— 
the better to look so far, doubtless —- 
and saying that she could see a young 
man in a far-off Southern city standing 
with arms outstretched to Colorado ; in 
one hand a purse of gold, in the other 
a wedding ring. “ But,” she said, “ gold 
and ring go not to the same person.” 
Albright was pleased enough with 
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that: he had no use for the ring. He 
went to the house of Miss Frances 
Craig, introduced himself as an English 
nobleman traveling incognito collecting 
material for a book on the customs of 
Americans. He had been told that she 
gave a most unique and charming enter- 
tainment on the last night of October ; 
he would like to have an account of it. 

Miss Craig was only too happy to 
oblige him, though she did wonder why 
he was so anxious to get Antony Rey- 
nolds’s address in San Francisco, 

The worthy detective could now close 
his labors ;, it only remained for him to 
send a few more telegrams, of which the 
first was :— 

The plot thickens. They have-hustled an impor- 
tant witness off to Portland, Oregon, but he will 
return if I guarantee expenses. It will take one 
hundred and seventy-five dollars. Shall I do it? 
Time presses. (Collect.) 

Within five days after receiving an- 
other message containing Miss Rey- 
nolds’s address and the particulars of 
Miss Craig’s party, John Sargent was in 
San Francisco. His left hand, which 
had been pierced by the rusty knitting- 
needle, had given him a great deal of 
trouble; he was obliged to wear his arm 
in a sling, but the doctor thought that 
all danger of losing it by mortification 
was now past. ' 

Unfortunately he had not a single 
acquaintance in the city, —no one who 
could introduce him to the lady. He 
wasted a fortnight in fruitless endeavors 
to make her acquaintance in some heroic 
way. He attended the church of which 
she was a member, and his eyes feasted 
on her fair face all through the long 
sermons; but as she never stumbled in 
going down the steps and was never 
assaulted by a bandit on the way to her 
carriage, he had no excuse for interpos- 
ing his services. He followed her at a 
discreet distance when she went on 
shopping expeditions ; his mad passion 
received no check when she hung for 
hours over silk and lace counters. Had 
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a Texas steer escaped from the stock- 
yards and dashed along Post Street, had 
a Mongol uprising endangered her life, 
Miss Antoinette would have been safe; 
for a stalwart form ever hovered near 
her in her walks, and one strong arm, 


and another not quite so strong in a | 


sling, were always ready to protect her. 

It was hard to beso near her actually, 
and yet so widely separated by the cast- 
iron formalities of a cold and conven- 
tional world. It preyed on him. Many 
a time after her dress had brushed 
against him on the promenade he had 
gone home in black despair to revile 
fate. The little boat, which Albright 
had returned, and the withered flowers 
were his only solace in these dark mo- 
ments. 

Human nature could not endure this 
forever. He felt that his reason was de- 
serting him. He must throw away cer- 
emony and speak to her or else go mad. 

Miss Reynolds was alone in her bou- 
doir on the day-on which he came to this 
decision. She wore an exquisite teagown 
of white brocade and lavender crépe-de- 
chine; a vase of violets and tuberoses 
was on the little stand near her chair; 
she was knitting some useless thing in 
pale purple silks. 

“A gen’leman to see yer, Miss Ant- 
ny,” announced the colored boy. 

“Show him in, Pete,” she said, run- 
ning her fingers mechanically through 
her blonde bangs and shaking out her 
draperies into prettier folds. 

A young man, tall and handsome, with 
one arm in a sling, stood before her. 

“My name is Sargent, John Sargent,” 
said the stranger, whose heart was beat- 
ing almost to suffocation, although he 
was tolerably calm in outward appear- 
ance. “Iam from New Orleans, and I 
— I have come to see you.” 

Miss Antoinette’s blue eyes looked at 
him inquiringly. She was sure she knew 
no one of that name in New Orleans, but 
he might bea relative of the Sacramento 
Sargents, she thought. 





“T have been in this city for a long 
time trying to become acquainted with 
you in the regular way, but I have no 
friends here ; my father is James Sar- 
gent of Sargent & Rosenthal, New Or- 
leans, and Frankfort, Germany. I can 
give you a hundred references as to my 
character and position.” 

Miss Reynolds moved a step nearer 
the bell, but she did nothing rash, for 
she had been born and brought up in 
San Francisco, and it took more than a 
trifle to startle her. The young man had 
an air of good breeding and refinement, 
he looked sane,— she would wait further 
developments. 

“ Perhaps it is my father you wish to 
talk with, Mr. Sargent? I do not know 
a thing about business matters,” she said 
quietly. 

“No, Miss Reynolds, I do not care to 
see him, that is, not until later, —in 
short,— well, this is why I have come to 
see you.” He drew from his pocket the 
boat and the withered flowers, and gave 
them to her. 

Waves of color varying from a pale 
peachto Jacqueminotrose swept over her 
face as she saw the fatal evidence of her 
folly ; but she met the crisis grandly, 
like a true woman. 

“T’m sure I don’t know why you bring 
that thing to me, Mr. Sargent. It pos- 
sesses no value as bric-a-brac, and I 
have n’t any little brother who would 
care for itasatoy. Perhaps you could 
sell it at the next door.” 

Sargent’s coolness returned to him at 
this insolence. “ Pardon me, Miss Rey- 
nolds, I shall never part with it while I 
live. When you and Miss Frances Craig 
of Denver launched your boats on the 
Platte at midnight on the thirty-first of 
October, you could not dream that yours 
would reach its destination so soon. I 
am as truly the J. S. foreordained for you 
by fate as you arethe A. R. marked out 
for me from the beginning of time. No, 
do not look angry ; I know I must seem 
abrupt and extraordinarily bold, but this 
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prize, which I found in the Mississippi 
just as I got off the steamer at New 
Orleans, is responsible for it ; you can- 
not deny that you are Antoinette Rey- 
nolds. I find you dressed in your favorite 
colors. I could swear this flag was a bit 
of your robe ; here are flowers like those 
you sent me; even that silk nonsense 
you are knitting is violet-colored,— you 
put too much individuality into that 
vessel to deny all knowledge of it now.’ 

He had recovered all his natural firm- 
ness and resolution; it was Miss An- 
toinette’s turn to tremble and grow 
confused. 

“Are youan American by — by birth 
and parentage?” she gasped in a stifled 
tone. 

“Yes, all my grandfathers were Amer- 
ican,” he answered with surprise. 

‘Ts this the first time you were ever 
in San Francisco ?” 

“ The very first.” 

“The time that hath not been, the 
land he hath not seen!” thought she, 
turning pale. 

“ Your arm, is it broken ?”’ 

“The mate to one of those knitting- 
needles of yours ran into my hand; the 
steel had got rusty sailing down the 
Mississippi. The wound is a trifle: it is 
almost healed now.” 

“ An American, and not one-armed! 
— I don’t care for the rest of the proph- 
ecy. How deliciously romantic it all 


is!’’ she mused, stealing a glance at Sar- 
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gent’s handsome face, a glance which he 
promptly intercepted. 

“Miss Reynolds, I would not have 
come to your house in this strange way 
if I could have helped it, but I had no 
choice ; now that I am here and assure 
you that I esteem and respect you above 
all other women, have I your permission 
to call again and have a fair chance, 
beginning at the beginning as other 
men do?” 

It was dreadful to be put into sucha 
position, to have to answer such unheard- 
of things. She wished she had never 
gone to Denver ; she wished Pete would 
come in with some caller to relieve her ; 
she looked about the room for means of 
escape, but it was impossible to run past 
the man to reach the door, —one loses 
dignity running. 

“Tf I have annoyed you beyond for- 
giveness I will go away and you shall 
never see me again,” he said, looking at 
her steadily. 

“ All this is very astonishing, Mr. Sar- 
gent,” she stammered with downcast 
eyes, while her fingers tangled the violet 
silks into hopeless confusion. “I ought 
to tell you to go away and never return; 
but if you would make papa’s acquaint- 
ance, as under the circumstances you 
should have done in the first place, — 
indeed, I wonder you did not think of 
that yourself,— and be introduced to me 
properly, I —why, in time I might num- 
ber you among my friends.” 
Marshall Graham. 
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FREMONT’S PLACE IN CALIFORNIA HISTORY. I. 


FEw men ever enjoyed such universal 
popularity as John C. Frémont had 
achieved at a very early period of his 
career. If theencomiumsupon hislifeand 
character expressed in the columns of the 
public press all over the country upon 
the occasion of his recent death are to 
be taken as a criterion, it is evident that 
he retained a strong hold upon the 
hearts of his countrymen, up to the last 
moment of his existence. 

The reports of his explorations were 
written with a grace, modesty, and fas- 
cination of style, that no traveler has ever 
excelled. They were stamped with the 
impress of sincerity and truth, to which 
time has added increasing luster, as 
civilization has advanced into the wilder- 
ness he explored, and made it to “ bud 
and blossom as the rose.” 

Forty years ago, while yet his explora- 
tions and the part he played in the con- 
quest and acquisition of California were 
fresh in the public mind, there were 
none among his contemporaries — save 
an envious and acrimonious few — who 
failed toaward him unstinted praise and 
admiration. It might almost be said 
that at that time among those who were 
familiar with passing events Frémont 
was idolized asahero. His countrymen 
were more than proud of him and of the 
honors that were conferred upon him by 
foreign governments and societies for 
his valued achievements in the field of 
geographical science. If at that time, 
and indeed for many years afterward, 
the American people had been called 
upon to give expression of opinion as to 
who was entitled to the distinction of be- 
ing the most popular citizen, it can hard- 
ly be doubted that to John'C. Frémont 
would have been awarded that distinc- 
tion. And this, too,at atime when all the 
events of passing history were familiar 





to the public mind, and from the very 
nature of the case were not, and could 
not_be perverted. If it had been left to 
the popular verdict of his contemporaries 
at that time, Frémont’s fame and his 
place in the history of California would 
have been safe. Later writers and his- 
torians have, from some occult cause, 
striven to reverse this verdict, and to 
belittle the fame that he so justly earned. 

“ The Pathfinder ’”’ of Cooper in fiction 
was never more universally admired 
than was the so called “ Pathfinder 
Frémont.” And yet Frémont himself 
never by one written word in all his re- 
ports claimed for himself the title or dis- 
tinction of having been a “ Pathfinder ”’ 
in any sense of the expression. On the 
contrary, search where we may through 
his published reports or his autobiogra- 
phy, no such claim is set up; but, on the 
contrary, full credit is given to those 
who had preceded him, whenever his 
duties led him along their track in the 
field of survey, exploration, and report, 
that had been assigned to him. 

And yet injustice can hardly be car- 
ried further than has been done by mod- 
ern writers in attacking his title to the 
term “ Pathfinder,’’— which, as has been 
said, he laid no claim to himself, but 
which sprang spontaneously from the 
popular heart, as a just tribute to his 
courage and work as an explorer. Much 
of the misrepresentation in this direc- 
tion has doubtless arisen from ignorance 
of the real facts that the writers have 
attempted to present for public consid- 
eration. One might fairly suppose, how- 
ever, that no intelligent and unpreju- 
diced writer would attempt criticism 
without being at least measurably sure 
of his facts and fairly familiar with his 
subject matter. As aninstance in point, 
illustrative of the injustice with which 
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Frémont has sometimes been treated by 
this class of writers, a reference to an 
article in the September number of the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY will suffice. 

After setting forth a statement of 
those who had preceded Frémont in 
crossing the continent,— which nobody 
ever thought of disputing,— this writer 
says, in speaking of Frémont’s first ex- 
pedition across the continent in 1843 :— 

The year before, he had gone on an expedition to 
the Rocky Mountains, and had planted the United 
States flag on the summit of Pike’s Peak, named in 
honor of Lieutenant Pike, who had discovered it 
many years before. 


Nothing less than crass ignorance 
could ever have led a writer into such a 
bold misstatement of fact. Frémont as- 
cended and planted the flag upon the 
peak ever since called “Frémont’s Peak,” 
where the foot of man had probably 
never trod before, and at an altitude of 
13,570 feet above thesea. This point is 
in the Wind River Mountains, nearly 
one hundred miles northwest of the 
“ South Pass,” in what is now the State 
of Wyoming, and about four hundred 
miles northwest of Pike’s Peak, in the 
State of Colorado. 

If we apply the well known legal max- 
im, falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus, to 
this writer at this point, he may well be 
summarily dismissed as unworthy of 
further consideration. One more exam- 
ple from his article will, however, serve 
to illustrate the persistency with which 
writers deal unjustly with the name and 
fame of Frémont, and may be taken as 
a fair example of the work of a long list 
‘of his detractors. This writer again 
says, “A word should be ‘said about 
his discovery of a route between Oregon 
and California.” He then goes on to 
describe the route at that time, as now 
known as the regular line of travel, and 
which the railroad at present follows. 
He then says :— 

Here was a practicable route that was already well 


used and was open to travel at all seasons of the 
year ; and yet Frémont foolishly abandoned it and 
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struck off to the eastward, crossed the Cascades, and 
passed down thrgugh Eastern Oregon and Western 
Nevada, and was compelled to cross the deep snows 
of the Sierras south of Lake Tahoe in the month of 
January or perish, which he nearly did, in the snow, 
as many ‘others have done since. The route he trav- 
ersed is an impracticable one, and has never been 
used since. All his notes of that trip ace valueless, 
except as a warning to others not to undertake it. 
It is certainly difficult to see how such a useless and 
foolish trip can entitle him to the credit of having 
opened up a route of travel from the Columbia to 
the Sacramento Valley. 

Here again is ignorance of the facts, 
or a perversion of the truth. Frémont 
never claimed to have discovered a 
route between Oregon and California. 
He left the Columbia River in Novem- 
ber, 1843, on his route homeward, with 
no intention whatever of visiting Cal- 
ifornia. His route contemplated an en- 
tirely new line of travel “and a great cir- 
cuit to the south and southeast, and the 
exploration of the Great Basin ‘ between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra 
Nevada.’” From the Columbia he was 
to proceed to Klamath Lake. From 
there his course “was intended to be 
about southeast toa reputed lake called 
Mary’s,”’ — now known as Carson Lake. 
Thence “southeast to what was then 
known as Buenaventura River,” which 
did not exist, but which had a place 
upon many maps. From there the “next 
point was intended to be in that section 
of the Rocky Mountains which includes 
the heads of the Arkansas River, and of 
the opposite waters of California Gulf, 
and thence down the Arkansas to Bent’s 
Fort, and home.” When, therefore, this 
writer says that Frémont foolishly took 
this route for the purpose of reaching 
California, and thereby claimed to have 
“opened up a route of travel” between 
Oregon and California, he writes at ran- 
dom and in ignorance of his subject. 

Like a ship, dismantled and in distress 
at sea, seeking a haven of safety by 
abandoning her course and heading for 
the nearest port, so Frémont was driven 
by cold, hunger, and distress, to depart 
from his intended line of travel and force 
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his way across the Sierras in midwinter, 
to seek relief in the settlements of the 
Sacramento Valley. Such is the truth 
concerning this part of the story of his 
explorations. 

Whether this forced deviation from his 
line of intended travel is to be regarded 
as “a special Providence ” or otherwise, 
certain it is that its results were of incal- 
culable benefit toour country. For Fré- 
mont’s report of this expedition, which 
from this incident necessarily subse- 
quently embraced some months and 
hundreds of miles of travel in California, 
gave the first authentic information to 
the world concerning California that had 
ever been made public. It fixed the pol- 
icy of early acquisition of the country in 
the minds of the leading statesmen of 
that day, and gave an impulse to that 
emigration toward the Pacific that after- 
wards became so important a factor in 
carrying that policy into effect. 

So far, there ought to be no dispute as 
to the public services that Frémont has 
rendered. And yet there has been, as 
has already been shown ; while the cam- 
paign of detraction and abuse thus be- 
gun continues to be cruelly and unjustly 
waged all along the line of his subse- 
quent history. To read that portion of 
his history here under consideration 
aright, and to show the injustice with 
which he has been treated by modern 
writers, it is necessary to review briefly 
the political situation in California prior 
to the conquest, in connection with the 
then impending war with Mexico. 

Formany years California had been in 
a state bordering upon political anarchy. 
As a dependency of Mexico she had 
wavered in her allegiance because of the 
neglect and indifference with which she 
had been treated. Revolutionary move- 
ments, though temporarily successful, 
had brought neither stability of govern- 
ment nor prosperity in their train. 
Opinions of her leading citizens were 
divided upon the question of remedial 
Loyalty to Mexico ceased to 


measures. 
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command dominant consideration in the 
public mind, and opinions were divided 
—not equally — upon the three propo- 
sitions ; of an independent form of gov- 
ernment, a protectorate under England 
or France, and annexation to the United 
States,— the last by far the most unpop- 
ular of all. 

A growing discontent with the stead- 
ily increasing influx of Americans was 
plainly manifest, and under cover of 
pretended hostility to all foreign immi- 
gration, Americans became the conspic- 
uous objects of jealousy and attack. 
The ambitious and scheming politicians 
of that day made effective use of Armer- 
ican unpopularity to further their pur- 
poses, and under the pretense of the dis- 
covery of a revolutionary plot, while Al- 
varado was governor, in 1840, a sweeping 
order of arrest and transportation to 
Mexico was made and carried into effect 
by General José Castro. The leading 
man of the party was one Isaac Graham. 
Arrests of about one hundred foreign- 
ers — mostly Americans — were made, 
and from forty-five to fifty were sent to 
San Blas in chains on board the Mexi- 
can vessel Guipuscoan. 

The story, if told in detail, is a long 
one and full of horrors. That the move- 
ment was directed mainly against Amer- 
ican residents in California is shown by 
the bombastic proclamation issued by 
certain Californians, from which a prof- 
itable extract may be made. 

Eternal glory to the illustrious champion and lib- 
erator of the Department of Alta California, Don 
José Castro, the guardian of order, and the sup- 
porter of our superior government. 

Fellow citizens and Friends : Today, the eighth 
of May of the present year of 1840, has been and 
will be eternally glorious to the inhabitants of this 
soil, in contemplating the glorious expedition of our 
fellow countryman, Don José Castro, who goes to 
present himself before the superior government of 
the Mexican nation, carrying with him a number of 
suspicious Americans, who, under the mask of de- 
ceit, and filled with ambition, were warping us in 
the web of misfortune, plunging us into the greatest 
confusion and danger, desiring to terminate the life 
of our governorand of all his subalterns ; and finally, 
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to drive us from our asylums; from our country ; 
from our pleasures, and from our hearths. 

The bark which carries this valorous Hero on his 
Grand Commission goes filled with laurels and 
crowned with triumphs, ploughing the waves and 
publishing in distinct voices to the passing billows 
the loud vévas and rejoicings which will resound to 
the remotest bounds of the universe. Yes, fellow 
citizens and friends, again we say that this glorious 
chief should have a place in the innermost recesses 
of our hearts, and be held as dear to us as our very 
breath,” etc., etc. 


Just as another notorious Californian 
something more than thirty years later 
attempted to ride into political suprem- 
acy under the shibboleth of “The Chi- 
nese must go!” so, as we shall pres- 
ently see, this heroic Don José Castro 
raised and for years pursued the issue 
that the “ Americans must go!” It will 
be seen later on wherein Frémont came 
under the ban thus inaugurated. It de- 
tracts sadly from the heroic effect of Don 
José Castro’s performance in 1840, how- 
ever, to be obliged to record the fact 
that the American “revolutionists ” 
whom he thus barbarously carried in 
shackles to Mexico in 1840 were dis- 
charged by the Mexican government, 
and the leaders, with Graham at their 
head, were sent back again to California 
at government expense, with a money 
indemnity for the gross wrong that 
had been done them. 

For years, American settlers in Cali- 
fornia had been the chief subjects of 
dislike and covert attack. The same 
state of affairs continued after the arrest 
of Graham and others, and with Gener- 
al Castro always at the head of the 
movement. Although not sustained by 
the home government in the Graham 
affair, he succeeded in so far securing 
government co-operation as to excite 
strong prejudices in favor of his policy, 
and prospective co-operation in any fu- 
ture action which he might find it con- 
venient to take in the matter. The 
Mexican government, thus incited by 
Castro and others, entered into the anti- 
American crusade with as much vigor 
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as Castro and his coadjutors had dis” 
played. In 1842, Almonte, then Mexi- 
can minister in Washington, published 
a letter of warning against American 
immigration to California, practically 
asserting that the government did not 
desire it and would not tolerate it. On 
the 14th of July of the following year 
Santa Afia issued an order to Gover- 
nor Micheltorena to the following ef- 
fect : : 

Being convinced that it is not proper for natives 
of the United States of the North to reside in your 
department, the President has been pleased to re- 
solve that they should quit it within reasonable 
time, which you may fix for that purpose; and that 
henceforward no individual belonging to the said 
United States is to be allowed to enter the said de- 
partment. 

Castenares, the California representa- 
tive in Mexico, continually warned the 
government of the necessity of keeping 
out Americans who were entering the 
country every year “without any other 
patrimony than their rifles.” He charged 
that American immigrants in Oregon 
were beginning to distribute arms among 
the Indians in California in exchange for 
stolen horses,— an allegation so glaring- 
ly gratuitous and false as to need no 
contradiction. Also that one thousand 
armed Americans were in the mountains 
of Santa Cruz, when in point of fact at 
that time there were not more than one- 
third of that number in all California. 
He declared that “other foreigners 
should be encouraged to come there, but 
that Americans should on no account 
be admitted into the country.” “The 
Supreme Government,” he says, “is 
convinced that California is today the 
ambition of all nations ; and the conduct 
of our neighbors of the North in regard 
to Texas, leaves no doubt that that nation 


is our natural enemy.” 
rhe action of Commodore Jones in 


taking possession of Monterey in Octo- 
ber, 1842, and in hoisting the flag there, 
although but a temporary twenty-four 
hours’ occupation and fully apologized 
for immediately thereafter, only tended 
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to fan the flame of hatred toward Amer- 
icans, affording Castro‘and his followers 
still greater license to pursue the cru- 
sade against them. 

The revolution of 1844-45, in which 
Micheltorena was deposed and Don Pio 
Pico made governor, and José Castro 
commandante general, left the question 
of the expulsion of Americans for the 
time being inabeyance. In so far as the 
latter took part in the revolutionary 
movement, it was in support of the reg- 
ular government under Micheltorena, 
and against Castro and Pico; the former 
the master spirit of the rebellion. Un- 
der the command of. Sutter a company 
of foreigners, in which were Bidwell, 
Hensley, O’Farrell, Graham, Merritt, 
and other afterwards prominent Amer- 
icans, marched to the support of Michel- 
torena and participated in the campaign 
tothe end. This course tended mate- 
rially to render Americans still more 
unpopular, and intensified Castro’s de- 
termination to drive them from the 
country. 

Plotting and counterplotting followed 
the success of Pico and Castro. The lat- 
ter’s ambition could not be satisfied with 
any less distinction than the governor- 
ship for himself, and a continuance of 
the crusade against the unpopular Amer- 
icans was his “ strong suit.’””’ Meanwhile 
American immigrants continued to ar- 
rive in small parties. The whaling fleet 
was seeking the harbor of San Francisco 
for refitting purposes in greater num- 
bers. More and more positive became 
the portents of war with Mexico. “There 
came a positive order from the govern- 
ment of Mexico that the entry of Amer- 
ican immigrants from Oregon and Mis- 
souri must not be permitted, which 
orders were duly circulated among local 
officials,” but were found difficult of 
enforcement. 

The situation had become still further 
complicated by the influences that had 
long been at work to bring about the oc- 
cupation of California by England, in or- 
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der to forestall like action on the part of 
the United States. Sir George Simp- 
son, in his narrative, urged in the strong- 
est terms that England should bring 
California under her sway by immediate 
occupation as a security for the.debt of 
Mexico to England. He held also that 
“under the treaty of 1790, England is 
even now entitled to colonize a consider- 
able portion of the upper province. «As 
America has renounced everything that 
lies below 42°, England, without being 
questioned by any one, may immediately 
occupy the coast from 42° down to the 
due range of the settlement of Francisco, 
and may tomorrow justifiably occupy the 
valley of Santa Rosa, which opens into 
Bodega Bay.” 

De Mofras, the agent sent by France 
to report upon the condition of affairs, 
expressed the conviction, formed largely 
from conversations with the officers of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, that Eng- 
land was confident of success. 

The policy of English colonization in 
California, for which extensive land 
grants were sought, was pushed with 
vigor. Wyllie, secretary for foreign af- 
fairs at Honolulu, wrote to Hartnell, at 
Monterey, in November, 1844: “ Amer- 
ica’s views on the territory are apparent, 
and if the question of Texas had led to 
war, the result cannot be doubted. In 
such an event, the only power that could 
save California is Great Britain; and 
nothing could justify her interference so 
much as previous grants of land under the 
Mexican government to British subjects. 
Be ready then to grasp all you can for 
me and yourself if such a crisis should 
threaten : and if the governor wishes to 


-favor us he could secretly have one third 


of the allotment to me and you, so that 
his grant also would come under British 
protection.”’ 

This plan of English colonization sub- 
sequently found enlargement on a grand- 
er scale in the McNamara project, which 
looked to an immense Catholic colony to 
be established in the San Joaquin Valley, 
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and which, if consummated, would un- 
questionably have called for and received 
British protection. The fact that Mc- 
Namara arrived in California on a Brit- 
ish man of war,—the Juno,—conveying 
the impression that he was acting under 
officialauthority,strengthens this theory. 
The fact that the grant was made by the 
governor and legislature and on the very 
day that Sloat hoisted the flag at Mon- 
terey and took possession of the country 
gives additional force to the theory, and 
points unerringly to the conclusion that 
a dangerous complication was only avert- 
ed by fortunate action. Andas will here- 
after be shown, that action was inspired 
by the vigor, courage, and patriotism of 
Frémont. 

To all this must be added the fact that 
our own government had long before 
foreseen this possible danger of English 
occupation, and had taken extreme meas- 
ures to prevent it. The fleet had been 
concentrated near California. Mr. Bu- 
chanan wrote to Mr. Thomas O. Larkin, 
then United States Consulat Monterey, 
in October, 1845, appointing him confi- 
dential agent,and requesting him to “ex- 
ert the greatest vigilance in discovering 
and defeating any attempts which may 
be made by foreign governments to ac- 
quire a control over that country.” And 
thatthe United States “ would vigorous- 
ly interfere to prevent California from 
becoming a British or French colony.” 

Waddy Thompson,"then minister to 
Mexico, in his “ Recollections of Mexi- 
co, 1846,” in speaking of California, said, 
“Tt will be wortha war of twenty years 
to prevent England acquiring it, which 
I have the best reasons for believing she 
desires to do.” And with his opportuni- 
ties for acquiring knowledge on this 
point, we may be sure he “ spoke by the 
card,” 

Such was the notorious condition of 
affairs in California, when Frémont 


started on his second exploring expedi- 
tion to California and Oregon in July, 
1845. 


Having spent several months in 
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Washington before starting on this ex- 
pedition, he had become fully informed 
of the inner secrets and intended policy 
of the government in regard to Califor- 
nia. He learned at this time that war 
with Mexico was regarded as inevitable. 
He learned also that the administration, 
with the information it had gathered 
from reliable sources, regarded the oc- 
cupation of California by Great Britain 
as an inevitable event in case that war 
occurred, unless occupancy by our own 
government was first accomplished. To 
use his own words : 

As affairs resolved themselves, California stood 
out as the chief subject of the impending war ; and 
with Mr. Benton and other governing men at Wash- 
ington it became a firm resolve to hold it for the 
United States. To them it seemed reasonably sure 
that California would eventually fall to England or 
the United States, and that the eventuality was near. 
This was talked over fully during the time of prep- 
aration for the third expedition, and the contingen- 
cies anticipated and weighed. The relations be- 
tween the three countries made a chief subject of 
interest, about which our thoughts settled as the 
probability of war grew into a certainty. For me, 
no direct cause or definite instruction could be laid 
down ; but the probabilities were made known to 
me, as well as what to do when they became facts. 
The distance was too great for timely communica- 
tion ; but fatling this, I was given discretion to act. 

It is true that Mr. Bancroft and other 
modern historians inferentially discredit 
Frémont’s statements, but they fail to 
disprove them. Their mere indirect ex- 
pression of disbelief is not sufficient to 
impeach his testimony, corroborated as 
will hereafter be shown by that of other 
reliable witnesses, and by the unanswer- 
able logic of events that harmonize with 
and become part of such testimony. 
Until, therefore, Frémont’s statement 
here quoted, as well as those that may 
hereafter appear, are disproved by some 
more tangible testimony than that of 
mere expression of disbelief, they are 
by every rule of evidence entitled to full 
credence. 

Let us turn now to an outline sketch 
of Frémont’s subsequent operations in 
California. He reached Sutter’s Fort 
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on the 10th of December, 1845, with a 
portion of his command. The remainder 
had -been sent under the guidance of 
Joe Walker from near the sink of the 
Humboldt to the south, with instruc- 
tions to enter California via Walker’s 
Pass, and thence to the Tulare and San 
Joaquin Valley. On the 26th of January, 
1846, Fr:mont was in Monterey. 

“T had come to Monterey,” he says 
in his autobiography, “with the object 
of obtaining leave to bring my party 
into the settlements in order to refit 
and obtain the supplies that had now 
become necessary. All the camp equip- 
ment, the clothes of the men, and their 
saddles and horse gear, were either used 
up or badly in want of repair. 

“With Mr. Larkin I called upon the 
commanding general, Don José Castro, 
the prefect, alcalde, and ex-Governor AI- 
varado. I informed the general and the 
other officers that I was engaged in sur- 
veying thenearest route from the United 
States to the Pacific Ocean. I informed 
them further that the object of the sur- 
vey was geographical, being under the 
direction of the Bureau of Topographi- 
cal Engineers, to which corps I be- 
longed ; and that it was made in the in- 
terests of science and commerce, and 
that the men comprising the party were 
citizens and not soldiers. 

“ The permission asked for was readily 
granted, and during the two days I 
stayed I was treated with every courtesy 
by the general and other officers.” 

Just here, the two roads of narrative 
traversed by Frémont and the historians 
begin to diverge. And the statements 
of the latter are so directly in opposition 
to that above quoted, that it is important 
to refer to them here. Mr. Bancroft 
says, “It should be noted particularly 
here that the only license given to Fré- 
mont at this time was a tacit, or implied, 
permission to recruit his men on the 
frontiers, away from the settlements, 
after obtaining the necessary funds at 
Monterey”; and he says, “This rests 
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not on the statements of Castro, but of 


Larkin and Frémont.” In a footnote he 
quotes from Frémont’s testimony before 
the court martial in Washington, in 
which the latter says, “I explained to 
General Castro the object of my coming 
into California, and my desire to obtain 
permission to winter in the valley of the 
San Joaquin, where there was 
plenty of game, and no inhab- 
ttants to be molested by our presence.” 

Granted that the testimony given by 
Frémont at the court martial be abso- 
lutely correct, it inno way conflicts with 
his statement above quoted from his 
autobiography. His desire to winter in 
the valley of the San Joaquin, where 
there were no inhabitants to be molested 
by their presence, was necessarily but 
supplementary to his object in coming 
to Monterey to “refit and obtain sup- 
plies,” and was to be his next movement 
after the work of refitting and obtaining 
supplies was completed. For how was 
it possible to refit and obtain such sup- 
plies, to have repairs made to “saddles, 
clothes, and horse gear,” “away from 
the settlements,” even after “obtaining 
the necessary funds at Monterey,” which 
Mr. Bancroft says was his sole request ? 
And of what use were these “ necessary 
funds” except to purchase such supplies 
in some settlement, instead of upon the 
naked plains of the San Joaquin? 

But let us turn to the testimony of 
Mr. Larkin, which Mr. Bancroft invokes 
in support of his statement. Here it 
will be found that the historian is indeed 
“all at sea,” and that this testimony 
comes back upon him like a boomerang. 
On the 27th of March, 1846, Mr. Larkin 
wrote to the Secretary of State as fol- 
lows: 

Captain John C. Frémont, of the United States 
Army, arrived at this United States consular house 
in Monterey, on the 27th of January, 1846. Being 
very anxious to join his party of fifty men at the 
second place of rendezvous, without the settlement, 
they having missed the first place by mistake, he 
remained but two days, in which time, with myself, 
he visited the commandante general, prefecto, 
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alcalde, and Colonel Alvarado, informing them that 
he was surveying the nearest route from the United 
States to the Pacific Ocean. This information, and 
that his men were not United States soldiers, was 
also, by myself, officially given to the prefecto. Hav- 
ing obtained funds and supplies from myself, he 
returned to his camp ; ¢ dcing well known in Mon- 
terey that he was to return when he collected his men. 

Such is the testimony of one of Mr. 
Bancroft’s witnesses,—testimony, which, 
taken in connection with what has here- 
tofore been given, ought to put to shame 
any writer who assumes to give to the 
world authentic history. The simple 
fact is that this statement of Mr. Ban- 
croft,—repeated in various forms by 
other writers,— that Frémont obtained 
permission only “to recruit his men ox 
the frontiers away from the settlements 
after obtaining the necessary funds at 
Monterey” is inexact, misleading, and 
entirely unworthy of impartial histori- 
ans. 

Frémont, having collected all hisforces, 
crossed the Santa Cruz Mountains and 
passed southeasterly into the Salinas 
Valley, where, on the 3d of March, he en- 
camped at the Hartnell rancho. Here 
in the afternoon Lieutenant Chavez of 
General Castro’s command rode into 
camp and handed him a letter from the 
General and prefect, ordering him forth- 
with out of the department, and threat- 
ening force if the order was not instantly 
complied with. 

“ Surprised both at the message and 
the terms in which it was worded,” says 
Frémont, “I expressed to the envoy my 
astonishment at General Castro's breach 
of good faith, and the rudeness with 
which he committed it; both of which, 
I remarked to him, were unworthy of an 
officer in his position. And I desired 
him to say in reply to General Castro 
that I peremptorily refused compliance 
to an order insulting to my government 
and myself.” ' 

Frémont immediately ascended to the 
summit of the Gavilan Ridge, where 
wood and water were abundant, en- 
trenched himself there, hoisted the 
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American flag, and for nearly four days 
awaited attack, which never was made. 
Then breaking camp he descended and 
encamped within three miles of General 
Castro’s forces, which had been brought 
there to threaten and intimidate him. 
From this point he moved leisurely on 
at the rate of from eight to twelve miles 
per day toward the San Joaquin Valley 
and on his road to Oregon, unmolested 
by further demonstration from Castro 
and his forces. 

At this point it is well to halt fora 
moment to consider some further com- 
ments of the so-called historians upon 
Frémont’s action. The outline of facts 
has here been fairly and truthfully pre- 
sented. No other charge is laid to Fré- 
mont except that he put himself in a 
position of defense from attack which 
never was made. He wronged no one, 
committed no act of violence, but simply 
denied the right of the California com- 
mander to perpetrate an outrage upon 
his command and the government which 
he represented. He did this with the full 
knowledge of all that had heretofore 
been done by Castro against Americans, 
and with an equally full knowledge of 
impending events between Mexico and 
the United States, and of results that 
were expected to come about by the 
government at home in relation to the 
early occupancy of California. 

. Yet Mr. Bancroft denounces this act 
of Frémont’s as “a hasty, foolish, and 
altogether unjustifiable step.” As if 
writing from a Mexican standpoint, he 
says, Castro’s “cause was a just one, his 
policy was prudent, his orders were mod- 
erate and dignified in style, and his plans 
were successful.” Again he says as be- 
tween Castro and Frémont that “Fré- 
mont made by far the greater fool of 
himself.” In his chapter heading he 
accuses Frémont of having “ broken his 
agreement,” af having “ blundered,” and 
of having “run away.” He says in his 
text, “ Frémont was not yet prepared to 
declare himself openly a filibuster, and 
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though it was a severe blow to his pride, 
he was obliged to’ run away.”” The on- 
slaught thus begun upon Frémont, the 
epithet of “filibuster” thus applied to 
him, is kept up with unceasing pertina- 
city and malignity throughout Mr. Ban- 
croft’s recital of Frémont’s subsequent 
career during the conquest of California. 

The injustice of the attack, the con- 
stant perversion of the truth that is so 
studiously made to hide the animus that 
inspires it,.can be made clear and incon- 
trovertible. So far from “running away,” 
Frémont descended from Gavilan Peak, 
and as has already been stated,,made his 
first camp within three miles of Castro’s 
headquarters, where ample opportunity 
was offered for Castro to attack him 
with a vastly superior force if he so de- 
sired. Castro himself admitted this in 
a postscript to a letter addressed to Al- 
calde Diaz, of Monterey, under date of 
March Ioth. In this postscript Castro 
says “that Captain Frémont had crossed 
a small river, and was then about three 
miles from them.” Yet the same man, 
in his report to the Minister of War in 
Mexico, says, “I was prepared to at- 
tack him [Frémont] on the night of the 
1oth, when he, taking advantage of the 
darkness, abandoned the fortification, 
doubtless precipitately, as we found 
there the next day some iron instru- 
ments and other things, and trying to 
find the trail to know what direction 
they took, it was impossible on account 
of their having withdrawn in complete 
dispersion.” 

Nothing can be more absurd than such 
a statement as this. It is disproved in 
the first instance by Castro’s own ad- 
mission in his letter to Alcalde Diaz, 
above quoted, admitting that Frémont 
was encamped within three miles of 
him. It carries its own contradiction in 
the second instance by the silly asser- 
tion that he could not find their trail 
owing to “complete dispersion,’’— a fol- 
ly that an idiot would not have been 
guilty of under the circumstances, much 
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less so skillful a commander as Frémont. 

But if further proof were wanting, it 
is furnished in the letter of Consul Lar- 
kin to the State Department. He says, 
under date of March 27th, 1846, “In- 
stead of the Americans being driven out 
of the country, they traveled less dis- 
tance for three or four days than the na- 
tives did in returning to Monterey ; 
moving from four to six miles a day, in 
order to recruit.” Againhe says, under 
date of April 2d: “Captain Frémont 
left his camp a few hours after he re- 
ceived the undersigned’s letter of the 
gth of March, [not from fright of Gen- 
eral Castro] as he had been preparing a 
week before to travel.” In the same 
letter he further says : — 

The undersigned has not supposed, during the 
whole affair, that General Castro wished to go after 
Captain Frémont, and was very confident that with 
all California he would not have attacked him, even 
had he been sure of destroying the whole party, as 
five times their number wou!d have taken their place 
before the expected battle. Captain Frémont re- 
ceived verbal applications from English and Ameri- 
cans to join his party, and could have mustered as 
many men as the natives. He was careful not to 
do so. Although he discharged five or six of his 
men, he took no others in their place. On the re- 
turn of General Castro, he published a flaming proc- 
lamation to the citizens, informing them that a band 
of dandoleros (highwaymen or freebooters), under 
Captain Fiémont, of the United States Army, had 
come into this district, but with the company of two 
hundred patriots he had driven them away, and ex- 
pected his companions and countrymen to be always 
ready to repel others of the same class. This proc- 
lamation was missing, from the place it was put up, 
on the third day.’ 

Is not such testimony as this, written 
down by an honorable and reliable man 
almost at the moment of this Gavilan 
Peak affair, of more value than Mr. 
Bancroft’s assertions made nearly fifty 
years later ? 

The intensity of Larkin’s friendship 
and approval of Frémont’s act at this 
time and in this instance, is shown in 
the following extract from his letter of 
March toth, sent by special courier to 
Gavilan Peak, when Frémont had en- 
trenched himself there and hoisted the 
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flag. He says: “ You will, without 
thought of expense or trouble, call on 
me, or send to me, in every case of need, 
not only as your consul, but as your 
friend and countryman.” 

It has been shown that Mr. Bancroft 
expresses the Mexican side of this affair, 
—as, indeed, he does during the whole 
period of the conquest ; that he sustains 
Castro and denounces Frémont. And 
yet, hardly had Frémont started on his 
march from Gavilan Peak, when Castro 
sent a messenger to him, John Gilroy, 
an Englishman, “to make offers of an ar- 
rangement,” so says Larkin. Frémont 
says that he “ was afterwards informed 
that the proposition was that he should 
unite his force with Castro’s and jointly 
march against Governor Don Pio Pico.” 
And he added, “ This agrees so well with 
the Mexican revolutionary habit, and 
subsequent confirmatory facts, that I 
fully believe it.” Mr. Bancroft denies 
that Gilroy was sent on any such mes- 
sage, and arbitrarily says, “ Gilroy was 
sent to Frémont, if at all, either in ac- 
cordance with Larkins recommenda- 
tions in favor of a conference, or merely 
as a spy to learn Frémont’s position and 
intentions.” Thus we have his favorite 
method of manufacturing history by na- 
ked assertion of fact, despiteall evidence 
to the contrary. He is ready at all times 
to malign Frémont, and to excuse per- 
fidy toward his own government on the 
part of Castro. 

Castro’s action in attempting to drive 
Frémont and his party from California 
was unquestionably a continuation of 
the anti-American policy he had so long 
pursued, and upon which he was endeav- 
oring to ride into gubernatorial power. 
Although he had aided and co-operated. 
with Pico in deposing Micheltorena, he 
was now at open rupture with Pico, and 
clearly endeavoring to accomplish his 
downfall as well. The assembly met at 
Los Angeles in March. Onthe 17th of 


that month Castro’s report on the Fré- 
mont affair was received. 


Bandini de- 
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nounced Castro’s disregard of law, for 
having issued his proclamation without 
consulting the governor. He called up- 
on Governor Pico to reply to him (Cas- 
tro) “with decorum, and at the same 
timewith that firmness and energy which 
a proceeding so scandalous demanded.” 
Pico in his communication to Castro de- 
mands to know “by what right he ven- 
tures to issue proclamations, and to alarm 
the people, with whom, not being sol- 
diers, he has nothing to do. He must 
have forgotten that there is a govern- 
ment ; or does he desire to overturn all 
order ? or does he flatter himself he has 
power over: free and enlightened citi- 
zens,” etc. 

Thus we see that Castro’s orders to 
Frémont to leave the country and the 
whole course of proceedings which fol- 
lowed, were merely the operations of an 
ambitious military chief seeking political 
advantage, and were unauthorized by the 
regularly constituted government au- 
thorities. From a strictly legal stand- 
point, therefore, Frémont was amply jus- 
tified in his action, and did no wrong to 
the government but only thwarted and 
baffled the plottings of a mischievous 
revolutionist. The merits of the politi- 
cal quarrel between Pico and Castro are 
not involved in this controversy. Cas- 
tro was acting an unauthorized rédle, 
which Frémont’s courage and determi- 
nation rendered abortive. The assem- 
bly finally reached the conclusion that 
they “could no longer recognize the au- 
thority of so vicious and ignorant and 
incapable and tyrannical a monster, 
trusting that all patriotic citizens would 
approve that determination.” 

And this is the man, thus practically 
outlawed by the government and legis- 
lative assembly, whose action is en- 
dorsed by an American historian, as 
against that of an officer of the United 
States Army, at the head of an Amer- 
ican scientific expedition authorized by 
the President of the United States and 
the American Congress, acting strictly 
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in defense against insult and outrage 
toward his government, his command, 
and his countrymen, for whom Mr. Ban- 
croft can find no better appellation than 
“filibuster” and—by implication — 
coward. If this be history, it would 
seem to justify the long ago pronounced 
verdict that has since passed into cur- 
rent aphorism, that “all history isa lie.” 
We shall see later on how well Mr. Ban- 
croft succeeds in justifying the asser- 
tion thus widely accepted. 

Another historian who follows in the 
footsteps of Mr. Bancroft in his efforts 
to belittle Frémont’s career in Califor- 
nia, Professor Royce, says in relation 
to the Gavilan Peak affair, that “as a 
result of petty occurrences for which his 
rude men were by no means blameless, 
Capt. Frémont received a notification 
from Castro to depart, accompanied by 
threats of violence in case he should not 
obey.” 

Mr. Theodore Hittell in his History 
of California serves up the same dish of 
error in another form., These “ petty oc- 
currences”’ he described as “‘a dispute in 
reference to nine horses in the posses- 
sion of Frémont’s men,” and a report 
that “three of Frémont’s men had of- 
fered violence to the daughters of Angel 
Castro, an uncle of the comandante-gen- 
eral.” And he adds: “There does not 
appear to be any truth in the report 
about stolen horses. Nor was there any 
truth in the report of-violence offered to 
the daughters of Angel Castro. But the 
Californians believed them; and the 
feeling against Americans became so 
strong that both José Castro, the com- 
andante, and Manuel Castro, the prefect, 
wrote to Frémont, ordering him to leave 
the country immediately,” etc. 

Assuming that such reports — wheth- 
er true or false—were spread abroad 
among Californians, and assuming that 
they tended to intensify the feeling of 
dislike toward Americans, which as has 
heretofore been shown had long existed, 
they cannot be connected by any relia- 
VOL. xvi.—34 
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ble data with the orders issued by the 
comandante and the prefect for Fré- 
mont to leave the country. In fact, the 
text of the order itself flatly contradicts 
the theory, and necessarily attests the 
unreliability of the historians who pub- 
lish it to the world astruth. The order 
from General Castro as delivered to Fré- 
mont by Lieutenant Chavez reads as 
follows, viz:— 

“This morning at seven, information 
reached this office that you and your 
party have entered the settlements of this 
department : and this being prohibited 
by our laws, I find myself obliged to 
notify you that on receipt of this you 
must immediately retire beyond the lim- 
tts of the department, such being the 
orders of the supreme government which 
the undersigned ts under the obligation 
of enforcing.” 

Mr. Larkin, in a letter addressed to 
“The Commander of any American 
ship of war in San Blas, or Mexico,” 
under date of March 9, 1846, says that 
“the General [Castro] states that he has 
received by the ‘ Hannah’ positive orders 
from Mexico to drive Captain Frémont 
from the country.” 

In a letter of the same date addressed 
to the Secretary of State, Mr. Larkin 
says, “ Within twenty days the General 
[Castro] says he had received direct and 
specific orders from Mexico not to allow 
Captain Frémont to enter California ; 
which ferhaps accounts for the change 
in the feelings of the people.” 

Mr. Larkin is an invaluable and relia- 
ble witness. He is oftener invoked by 
the historians who write in a strain in- 
imical to Frémont than any other, and 
as will hereafter be shown, is “the corner 
of the foundation” in their efforts to 
rob Frémont of the fame that he so 
justly earned for the part that he played 
in the conquest of California. It is a 
curious circumstance, however, that 
when Mr. Larkin’s testimony is needed 
to confirm the statements of these writ- 
ers he is covered with praises ; but when 
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his testimony is against them he is im- 
peached without hesitation. Professor 
Royce says of him, “ Larkin is the only 
American official who can receive un- 
mixed praise in connection with the 
measures which led to the acquisition of 
California” ; and in speaking of his cor- 
respondence he says, “It is the only 
source, save Washington archives, 
whence can be derived a knowledge of 
the true official story of the conquest 
itself.” A verdict which is here most 
heartily endorsed. But what shall we 
say of Professor Royce’s “ petty occur- 
rence”’ theory, as the cause of the issu- 
ance of Castro’s order, as against the 
testimony of Mr. Larkin hereinbefore 
quoted upon this subject? And what 
shall be said of Mr. Bancroft’s historical 
efforts, when he says, in speaking of the 
orders that Castro told Larkin he had 
received from Mexico as stated in Lar- 
kin’s letters, that “it is nearly certain 
that Castro neither received nor pre- 
tended to have received any such instruc- 
tions?” Shall we believe the reliable 
witness, Larkin, so conspicuous a figure 
in the great drama then enacting, or Mr. 
Bancroft, who with his usual abruptness 
gives the lie to his testimony ? 

It does not matter, in this connec- 
tion, whether the theory that Castro 








was acting upon his own volition, and 
in furtherance of his schemes, or under 
direct instructions from the supreme 
government, prevails. The point is that 
he told Larkin and endeavored to make 
it appear that he was acting under re- 
cently received orders, whatever may 
have been the real motive of his action. 
And that Mr. Bancroft practically ac- 
cuses Mr. Larkin of untruthfulness, 
when he says that Castro “ neither re- 
ceived, zor pretended to have received, 
any such instructions.” 

If Mr. Larkin is to be thus summarily 
impeached, his letter of January 14, 
1847, which is said to have “ supplied 
the key to the whole present revision of 
historical estimates with regard to the 
preliminaries of the conquest,” is likely 
to become sadly impaired in value, much 
to the discomfiture of the writers who 
have heretofore laid such stress upon it. 
It may be stated here, however, that 
notwithstanding that letter, — the true 
spirit, intention, and value of which will 
hereafter be shown,— Mr. Larkin’s tes- 
timony clearly overshadows the efforts 
of these modern revisers of California 
history, who fifty years later assume for 
themselves a better knowledge of these 
passing events than Larkin possessed as 
a living witness of them. 

Willard B. Farwell. 




















THE “BEARS” AND THE HISTORIANS. 


[x a former paper I brought together 
the principal historical statements extant 
with reference to a single point connect- 
ed with the bear flag episode,— that is, 
the question whether it helped or hin- 
dered the conquest of California. I said 
that the whole episode is involved, as in- 
deed is everything relating to the pre- 
liminaries of the conquest, in the greatest 
confusion of contradictory statements, 
even from eye-witnesses. There has un- 
questionably been a great deal of roman- 
cing, and not a little of sheer falsehood 
with regard to this period. The assort- 
ment of different statements on each de- 
tail of the episode, down to the very 
origin of the cloth from which the flag 
was made, may be realized from a study 
of the chapter in Bancroft’s history; and 
is not of general enough interest to be 
further dwelt on in a compilation like 
this. 

After the main point of the bearing of 
the bear flag revolt on the conquest, the 
three important points of controversy 
connected with it are: first, the degree 
of authority under which Frémont acted 
in instigating the revolt; second, the 
reality of the danger from English de- 
signs on California which has been given 
as a reason for it ; and third, the reality 
of the aggressions from the native Cal- 
ifornians that are said to have compelled 
it as a matter of self-defense. 

The first point is even now the sub- 
ject of asharp controversy. The discus- 
sion is not in proper shape to be sum- 
marized in a paper of this sort. It may 


be read, on the one hand, in several 
chapters of Bancroft’s California, Vol.V., 
and in Professor Royce’s California, and 
his article in the Atlantic Monthly for 
October of this year; and on the other 
hand in Frémont’s autobiography, and 
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in a paper by Professor Jones in the Pro- 
ceedings of the California Historical 
Society. 

As to the second point, that of English 
designs upon California, I will here bring 
together what the different authorities 
have to say. 

Hittell’s History of California says 
very little. In speaking of Commodore 
Ap Catesby Jones’s hasty seizure of 
Monterey in 1843, Mr. Hittell attributes 
the action to the fact that the United 
States had long been very desirous of 
possessing California and very much 
afraid some other power would get it, 
especially England, since she had already 
Vancouver's Island. He mentions that 
in 1840 England had sent out a Captain 
Belcher, and that negotiations were 
pending at that time for the cession of a 
part of California in payment of a debt 
from Mexico to British subjects; and 
that the Hudson’s Bay Company were 
especially interested in the matter ; also 
that the French government had sent 
agents, Petit Thouars and Duflot de Mo- 
fras. He does not intimate that any 
thing came of these things, or that they 
were followed up, but says: “ Under the 
circumstances, rumors of all kinds were 
rife.” 

In 1845 Doctor Marsh wrote to Secre 
tary Cass that the officers of an English 
ship of war that was in the harbor the 
year before (one of them a brother of 
Lord Aberdeen, the other a son of Sir 
Robert Peel) had boasted that San Fran- 
cisco would shortly belong to England. 
Doctor Marsh did not himself seem to 
think there was much danger of this: 
he pointed out that the people were well 
disposed to the United States, and that 
of perhaps goo foreign population, about 
700 were Americans, and these rapidy 
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increasing, while there were not more 
than 100 English, Scotch, and Irish ; and 
these 700 Americans were in a popula- 
tion of but about 7,000 Spanish blood. 
Mr. Hittell quotes this portion of Doctor 
Marsh’s letter. Later, in connection 
with Sloat’s fears of Sir George Sey- 
mour’s intentions, he says that the Brit- 
ish consul had been urging his govern- 
ment to interfere in Californian affairs ; 
and mentions the hope the Californians 
may have had that England would not 
permit the seizure of Monterey by Sloat. 
This is all he has to say of rumors of 
English intentions preceding the Amer- 
ican conquest. 
John Hittell says, p. 98 :— 


Britons and Frenchmen also longed to seize the 
treasure, which they were convinced must soon be- 
come the prize of the boldest. Duflot de Mofras, in 
his book on Oregonand California, hinted that France 
ought to take California in advance of England or 
the United States. Forbes, in his history of Cal- 
iforniay suggested that Great Britain should take it. 
The Californians themselves were continually discuss- 
ing the matter, the preference being generally among 
those who favored a change, for the United States. 
which had a contiguous territory, the prestige of pro- 
gress, the advantage of extensive commercial rela- 
tions, and anumber of citizens already established in 
the country. Most of the trade was in the hands of 
American merchants, and the most formidable mili- 
tary force in California consisted of American rifle- 
men, who had on several occasions taken an import- 
ant part in the local political convulsions, 


On the same point Bancroft says :— 


From a careful study of the correspondence and 
I reach the following con- 
inhabitants 


other evidence 

clusions : All classes of the 
realized that a political change was imminent. There 
was little hope that Mexico would gr could afford 
protection or relief by sending money and an army ; 
nor was it expected that without such aid the coun- 
try could much longer maintain its status as a Mex- 
ican dependency. The anticipated change must 
naturally be either a declaration of absolute inde- 
pendence, or annexation in some form to a foreign 
power. The United States or England might get 
the country either by conquest, purchase from Mex- 
ico, or voluntary action of the Californians. There 
were prominent men among the natives disposed to 
favor each of the schemes proposed, though not yet 
openly or actively ; while their parties were not yet 
clearly defined, the masses being for the most part 
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apathetic and indifferent. The chief authori- 
ties, political and military, while protesting their 
loyalty to Mexico and their determination to resist 
foreign invasion, were in reality lukewarm in this 
respect. In their minds the controversy be- 
tween Pico and Castro outweighed all questions of 
national allegiance. 

While not yet sufficiently numerous or zealous to 
effect an immediate change in their own favor against 
all others, the American party was beyond all com- 
parison the strongest. It really included the inde- 
pendents. The Californians were republicans, 
with but little sympathy for monarchical institutions. 
Not only was the American party aided by delay, 
and ‘by the general tendency of events, but more 
active agents were at work. The only obsta- 
cle that could seriously impede the progress of 
American plans was armed interference by a Euro- 
pean power. This was understood in California, 
and there were a few leading men, including Pico, 
who were in favor of an appeal for protection to 
England. These men and their followers were 
influenced not so much by a preference for a Euro- 
pean system of government, as by their personal 
ambitions, their friendships for resident Englishmen, 
and their quarrels with individual Americans. They 
knew that English holders of Mexican bonds, as well 
as English travelers, had recommended the acquisi- 
tion by their government of Californfan territory. 
They were encouraged in their ideas of a British 
protectorate by British residents; and they adopted 
the current American idea that England had set her 
heart upon acquiring the country. There is no evi- 
dence that they received any official encouragement 
from the British government or its agents, and no 
proof that Forbes and Spence were intriguing with 
Pico in favor of an appeal to England. Pico and his 
friends had a right to entertain their preference 

. ; but asa matter of fact, they were never very 
deeply in earnest, never had much strength as a 
party; and the popular idea that they were likely to 
control the destinies of California has been an absurd 
exaggeration. So far as negotiations or intrigues in 
the country were concerned, the scheme of English 
interference was a most shadowy myth. The only 
danger to be apprehended by the United States was 
that England would obtain a cession of California 
from Mexico. This danger was also a slight 
one. 


Elsewhere he says: 


Forbes always denied having been engaged in any 
intrigues whatever in behalf of his government. In 
conversation with Larkin in 1846, he gave him to 
understand that he had been reprimanded by his 
government for having introduced the subject of 
California politics in some of his communications ; 
that he believed the rumors of English negotiations 
with the authorities to be false, though England 
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would not regard with satisfaction the interference 
of any other nation ; that his individual preference 
was in favor of the United States, though his official 
position would not permit an open expression of this 
preference ; and finally, that his policy would be to 
say nothing, not to meddle in politics, and to acquire 
some lands in anticipation of the coming change. 


Bancroft quotes a letter of Forbes to 
Bandini, saying that he has authorized 
one Dalton to propose to him a method 
of frustrating the designs of California’s 
enemies, and Bandini’s reply that they 
must wait opportunities and be very cau- 
tious. There is also a mysterious refer- 
ence to Forbes ina letter of Guerrero to 
Manuel Castro, in connection with the 
departure of Pico’s comitsionado, in the 
spring of 1846, for Mexico ; and Pico says 
in his manuscript in Mr. Bancroft's col- 
lection that this comzstonado was author- 
ized to appeal to the captain of some 
English vessel for help if he could get 
none from Mexico. It is of course, Mr. 
Bancroft intimates, entirely possible that 
Forbes lied to Larkin in this ; but very 
improbable that Larkin, who was not in 
the least unaware of such possibilities, 
(since his own New England conscience 
had allowed him to lie with great sim- 
plicity and veracity of manner to Forbes 
on the same subject,) and who was “ the 
man best qualified and most interested 
to learn the truth, as well as the one 
who had in former years been most sus- 
picious of English interference,” should 
have been deceived: and he credited 
Forbes’s assertion, and wrote to Stearns 
that the Californian government might 
get enough from Forbes to give up the 
idea of English interference ; and that 
after talking with Forbes he was satis- 
fied there was nothing in it. One of Mr. 
Bancroft’s manuscripts from Califor- 
nians, that of Torres, says that Forbes 
and Richardson were approached in the 
matter, but held off; and I have been 
told in conversation of certain Califor- 
nians who had made distinct advances 
to England, which met no encourage- 
ment. Finally: 
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I find nowhere a single word of official utterance 

to indicate that England had the slightest intention 
or desire of obtaining California by conquest or pur- 
chase, or that she ever gave any encouragement to 
the colonization plans of her bond-holding subjects. 
In the total absence of any such definite indication, 
and in view of the fact that the testimony in favor 
of the English scheme, though bulky, is composed 
wholly of mere statements of belief from men who, 
like myself, have had no special facilities for pene- 
trating court secrets in London, I have no hesitation 
in expressing my conviction that England did not 
deem California a desirable acquisition at the price 
of serious complications with another nation, and 
that she knew perfectly well that trouble with the 
«United States was sure to result from any attempt 
in that direction. There was never any definite plan 
on the part of the government to make California 
an English possession. 


The possibility of an English protect- 
orate, Mr. Bancroft considers greater. 
It would have taken the form of sore 
sort of occupation in response to re- 
quests from Californians, not necessari- 
ly permanent, but involving a long train 
of diplomatic correspondence with the 
United States, to “indefinitely delay, if 
not prevent, the dreaded annexation.” 
The theory that such a thing was con- 
templated “is a more plausible one than 
that favoring conquest or purchase ; 
but that is about all that can be said in 
its favor.”” There is no evidence of it 
beyond conjecture, and the general be- 
lief of the time, and the circumstantial 
evidence is against it. The reason why 
such a project “if considered, was not 
approved, was probably, as in the mat- 
ter of conquest or purchase, that ‘the 
game was not worth the candle,’ espe- 
cially as the candle was likely enough to 
assume the proportions of a foreign 
war.’ 


Professor Royce says :— 


First, in general, England is known to have been 
jealous at that time of our ‘‘ manifest destiny ” on 
the Racific, and to have been unwilling to see us get 
California. And so far there is, indeed, no doubt 
about the matter. English travelers’ books, English 
magazines, and English newspapers of that day ex- 
press this feeling. But in just the same sense, Eng- 
land was unwilling to see us get Oregon ; and ye 
just at that very moment England was deliberately 
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34 
if unwillingly, yielding to us more than she had 
originally meant to yield in Oregon. Unwill- 
ingly, we say, England did this, but did so decause 
Oregon was not considered to be worth a war. Even 
so, however, there can be little doubt that California 
also was not then thought to be worth a war. Yet 
to order the seizure of California, even while the Ore- 
gon negotiations were pending and while the relations 
of America and England were strained, would have 
been, in view of our own determinations and ambi- 
tions, merely to insure a war. If England, however, 
was willing to fight for California, why did she not 
Sight, especially when her force then present in the 
Pacific was already, as is usually admitted, fairly able 
to cope with ours? 


And so, finally, the legend has to fall back ona 
sort of continuity of tradition, and has to assert that 
everybody has always somehow known, since July, 
1846, that we won California from the very jaws of 
the lion. Here is the true humor of the tradition, 
that in the end it is only the expression of that infal- 
lible sense which guides all our American frontiers- 
men and sailors, and talkers generally, to an intuitive 
and accurate knowledge of the details of English for- 
eign policy. If you want a true sense of what our 
neighbor across the water thinks, and means, and is, 
and does, you must listen to the average speculative 
American who has never read an English journal. 


So much for the opinion of the histo- 
rians as to general condition of the Eng- 
lish designs in 1846. The specific mat- 
ters on which the faith in what Professor 
Royce calls “the legend” has rested, 
are the account of a junta at which the 
disposition of the country was discussed 
and an effort made to commit it to Eng- 
land ; the Macnamara scheme for colon- 
izing Irish families into California ; and 
the famous “race” of Admiral Seymour 
and Commodore Sloat. 

With regard to the junta, I quote Pro- 
fessor Royce first, as his is the most 
compact statement :— 


Legends are plenty in this part of our story, and 
we have here yet to notice . . . . a tale that 
Lieutenant Revere first told, from a source that he 
does not name, concerning a mysterious junta held 
at Monterey, in May, 1846, wherein certain principal 
men of California, including among others Governor 
Pio Pico (who was not in Monterey or near it at all 
during this time) and General Vallejo, shall have dis- 
cussed the situation, and shall have advised together 
whether California ought to pass over to the United 
States, or to some European power. The speeches 
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of these dignitaries are given at length by Lieutenant 


Revere, and the same speeches have 
been slavishly repeated by numberless writers ever 
since, until General Vallejo has been himself induced, 
in recent years, to remember that the story, save as to 
Pio Pico and some other minor matters, is substan - 
tially true, even down to the details of Gen. Vallejo’s 
own speech. There is little reason, however, to 
doubt that the story is substantially legendary, for 
General Vallejo, among other things, remembers the 
meeting as one public enough to be attended by the 
various foreign consuls, and if I am not mistaken de- 
clares it to have been held at Larkin’s own house, 
and to have been officially reported by the well- 
known official, Hartnell. Yet no official or other 
contemporary MS record of such a meeting is known 
to Mr. Bancroft’s library, nor is such a record . . 
discoverable in the archives ; and as for Larkin, he 
who could not possibly have been ignorant of such a 
junta knows absolutely nothing about it, as appears 
from his letters to the State Department. 

This mysterious junta has been a mat- 
ter of much inquiry among historians. 
There is a great amount of evidence 
about it, but it does not appear to settle 
anything. There was a junta in Mon- 
terey in March and April, which has 
been identified with the one in question ; 
and there was a convention called for 
June but given up, for which, it has been 
conjectured, these speeches may have 
been intended, but never delivered. 
This much is certain : that after Castro’s 
trouble with Frémont in March, while 
Frémont was moving on toward Klam- 
ath Lake, Castro called a council of mili- 
tary men at Monterey to consult as to 
what steps they should take for the pro- 
tection of the country. It must be re- 
membered that the danger of American 
invasion was by no means the only thing 
that made the Californians so anxious 
at this time. Their domestic govern- 
ment was ina condition of absolute par- 
alysis, their finances as badly off as could 
be, and the civil and military chiefs so 
at odds as to fear each other quite as 
much as the Americans. Their depend- 
ence on Mexico was just enough to pre- 
vent their doing anything to straighten 
their own affairs, and not enough to be 
of any help tothem. They were in the 
greatest perplexity, quite apart from the 
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threats on the frontier. It was on this 
state of affairs that Larkin was building 
in his effort to dispose them to annexa- 
tion. That other agents for other na- 
tions were also building on it, is the in- 
ference from the account of the junta at 
which the speeches were made. Mr. 
Theodore Hittell’s account of the one 
—whether the same or not—that is 
known to have taken place, and of the 
consejo known to have been proposed, 
is as follows :— 

The main action of Castro’s junta 
was the endorsement of “the San Luis 
Potosi plan.” This was the pronuncia- 
miento issued in Mexico by Paredes, as- 
pirant to the presidency against the in- 
cumbent, Herrera. It was in the midst 
of the Texas troubles, and Herrera had 
been willing to settle the matter with 
the United States by negotiation ; Pare- 
des had appealed to the people against 
him on the issue of uncompromising 
hostility to the aggressions of the United 
States,andwon. The pronunciamiento 
pledged its signers to “ defend the hon- 
or of the Mexican nation against the 
perfidious attacks of its rivals and evil- 
wishers, the North Americans.” A writ- 
ten declaration of this endorsement was 
issued as the voice of the junta, on April 
2d,and bore among other signatures 
those of Vallejo and Victor Prudon, the 
very ones who are said, at this or another 
junta at the same time and place, to have 
given addresses in favor of the North 
Americans. Mr. Hittell says, in a foot- 
note : 


J. W. Revere reports two remarkable speeches as 
said to have been made at this junta,— or at a junta 
held at Monterey about this time. One of them, in 
favor of the Americans, is attributed to Vallejo, and 
the other, against the Americans, to Pico. There 
seems to be no truth in either of them. Itis certain 
that Pico was not at or near Monterey when the 


junta was held. As for Vallejo, however much he 


may have claimed to have been a friend to the Amer- 
icans, the record cited above [it is in the California 
archives] indicates very plainly that he was not. 

On April 11th, Castro called his junta 
together again, to consult as to what to 
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do in case Frémont came back, as Castro 


believed he meant to. They decided 
that Governor Pico was very remiss, and 
ought to come to the north while the 
frontier was so threatened ; that Castro 
should make headquarters at Santa 
Clara, and that he should use his best 
judgment if need rose for repelling in- - 
vasion. : The reports of neither session 
of the junta, preserved in the archives, 
contained any reference to the matters 
discussed at the junta Revere tells of. 

Meanwhile, in April, the department- 
al assembly met at Los Angeles ; it had 
been called for January, but as the mem- 
bers had not yet received their salaries 
for the preceding term, and knew there 
was no money for this, they were hard 
to get together. A good deal of its time 
was taken up in denouncing Castro’s 
insubordination in acting independently 
against Frémont in March, and in call- 
ing this military junta, and the action of 
the junta was vigorously disapproved ; 
and a good deal was said in a general 
way of the position of the country, and 
the danger of invasion foreshadowed by 
Frémont ; but the only definite action 
taken was to adopt a plan for a general 
junta or convention at Santa Barbara 
in June, to discuss the state of the coun- 
try. The plan was proposed on April 
22d, and on June 3d it was decided to 
postpone indefinitely the convention. 
Mr. Hittell suggests no reason for this 
postponement. In the interval, Castro 
had written urgently of the danger to 
the frontier from Frémont and the rapid 
immigration ; and Pico and the assembly 
shared his fears that some deliberate 
plan of invasion was being practiced, 
but distrusted him so profoundly that 
they could not work with him, and noth- 
ing was done beyond the agreement 
that something ought to be done at 
once. The convention had been so 
planned as to give the south the control 
in it, and Castro wrote to Pico wildly 
denouncing it, as Pico had earlier, with 
more moderation, written denouncing 
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his junta. On the 16th of June the 
news of the bear flag uprising reached 
Castro at Santa Clara, and a few days 
later reached Pico, finding him in the 
midst of zealous preparations to defend 
himself against Castro, whom he quite 
unjustly believed to be on his way to 
unseat him by force. After this there 
was no question of juntas or plans of 
annexation. Of the probable action of 
the one called for June, Mr. Hittell 
makes no surmise. 

Now Bancroft’s account of these same 
proceedings has one singular contradic- 
tion of Hittell’s, on a point that one 
would think must be a matter of simple 
record. He says theassembly met in the 
beginning of March (Hittell says April) 
and therefore defore Castro’s junta, 
which met at the end of March. He does 
not speak of two sessions of the junta, 
but makes the endorsement of the San 
Luis Potosi plan, April 2, its first act,— 
the rest, with reference to Pico, Castro, 
and the frontier defense, as in Hittell. 
Most of the signatures, however, to the 
San Luis Potosi pronunciamiento were 
added during the following month, only 
a half dozen men having composed the 
junta; it was not made public till after 
a month ; and after that was endorsed by 
several towns in the north 

Now it chanced that Pico was con- 
firmed as constitutional governor by 
Paredes’s rival, Herrera; and it is on 
this, not the anti-American element in 
the pronunciamiento, that Bancroft lays 
stress. To endorse Paredes meant to 
question the legitimacy of Pico’s tenure ; 
and Pico regarded the anti-American 
declaration as a mere excusé for adopt- 
ing the manifesto, whose real purport 
was to take a step in a conspiracy to un- 
seat him. He wrote Vallejo so. 

The assembly at Los Angeles had al- 
ready talked of a “consejo general” to 
devise measures to help the distracted 
state of the country; and now, upon 
hearing of the action of the junta, they 
revived the scheme, passed the order for 
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it on May 13, arranging it so that the 
predominance should rest with the south 
—— with Pico, that is, against Castro. Be- 
sides talking of the consejo, and of the 
disastrous state of the country, the as- 
sembly had received Castro’s reports of 
the March affair with Frémont, and had 
duly denounced him for acting indepen- 
dently ; and had utterly condemned his 
junta. It received acommissioner from 
him, Pablo de la Guerra. In after years 
this man said that his mission was to ad- 
vocate the scheme of the independence 
of California from Mexico; that he had 
suggested it to Castro, and that Vallejo 
and Alvarado favored it ; that his mis- 
sion succeeded so far as to obtain the 
call for the consejo, at which indepen- 
dence was to be the matter discussed ; 
but that when he returned north, he 
found Castro had changed his mind. 
Bancroft does not credit this version, as 
it is matter of record that Guerra was 
coolly received, and could have had no 
influence ; and Pico was eager for the 
consejo, and wrote to both Manuel and 
José Castro, urging its importance. 
Elections were held in the north, in ac- 
cordance with the act of the assembly, 
but Vallejo and several of the other del- 
egates elected declined to accept,— Val- 
lejo frankly on the ground that the del- 
egates were so distributed as to secure 
control to the south, which Mr. Bancroft 
considers to have been the real reason 
with all. This destroyed the quorum, 


and made the consejo impossible ; how- 
ever, Stearns wrote Larkin that the rea- 


son it was given up was the act of the 
Monterey junta in declaring for Pare- 
des, when Pico was thé appointee of 
Herrera. Whatever the reason, the or- 
der for the consejo was rescinded on 
June 3d, and it never met. 

This is an outline of the facts as told 
by Bancroft. He says further :— 


There is nothing in the contemporary records of 
the Monterey junta to indicate any ulterior motive or 
sentiment of disloyalty to Mexico on the part of its 
members. There is a tradition, however, somewhat 
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widely published, that the junta took into consider- 
ation not only a scheme for independence from Mex- 
ico, but also of a foreign protectorate or annexation, 
the failure of the scheme being chiefly due to the in- 
ability of the members to agree whether California 
should be intrusted to the protection of the United 
States, England, or France. 

He quotes Revere’s story. 

Revere published these speeches in his book of 
1849, with the explanation that the arguments of 
Vallejo failed to carry conviction to the majority, but 
the stand taken by him caused a sudden sine die ad- 
journment of the junta, without arriving at any 
definite conclusion. Revere’s account, found- 
ed on information obtained not at the time — when 
he knew nothing except the notorious fact that two 
parties existed, and that General Vallejo was sup- 
posed to be the leader of the American party, while 
Castro was at the head of the European movement 

but subsequently, and doubtless after the conquest, 
has been repeated. Of course, as the reader 
knows, Pico took no part in the junta, being at Los 
Angeles at the time; nor is Revere’s explanation — 
that J. A. Carrillo reflected the views of Pico 

calculated to throw much light on the subject, as 
Carrillo was politically a bitter foe of the governor. 

Colonel Vallejo was perhaps the source of Revere’s 
information, and at any rate, he has become chief 
sponsor for the events as described in later years, 
In 1866, John W. Dwinelle, after a consultation with 
Vallejo, reproduced the speeches, which he stated 
to have been put into writing at the time of delivery 
by Larkin. In a footnote the author quotes a mem- 
orandum given Dwinelle by Vallejo, as saying that 
Pico’s speech was made at Los Angeles, and naming 
consuls Larkin and Gasquet as present at the Mon- 
terey meeting. 

Swasey, who was in Monterey at the 
time, confirms the story of the junta and 
Vallejo’s defeat of the English protecto- 
rate : and Vallejo, ina manuscript in Mr. 
Bancroft’s possession, gives a full ac- 
count of it, which is “ more or less con- 
formed by Alvarado,” also in a manu- 
script in Mr. Bancroft’s hands. Vallejo 
tells what each speaker said — Spence 
and Hartnell speaking for England, 
Castro and Cambuston for France, Gon- 

zales, Guerra, and Alvarez, for indepen- 
dence (“ California libre, soberana, y in- 
dependiente’’), Prudon and Sanchez for 
the United States, and “finally Vallejo 
made his great speech in favor of annex- 
ation to the United States.” This, with 
Castro’s opening speech for France, is 
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given in*full. Finding themselves ina 
minority, the United States faction 
barely succeeded in getting the vote 
postponed till after a recess ; and during 
the recess, satisfied that the opposition 
would unite on England, they decided 
to break the quorum by going home, 
“thus temporarily defeating all schemes 
of European intervention.” The meet- 
ing was held on the 27th of March, at 
the house of Larkin,and Castro presided. 

Vallejo even relates incidents of the 
discussion. Nothing could be more dis- 
tinct and positive assertion as to trans- 
actions “all of which he saw, and much 
of which he was.”” Here is Bancroft’s 
comment: 

A desire to be strictly accurate com- 
pels me to state that I believe all that has been said 
at this meeting, including the eloquent speeches so 
literally quoted, to be purely imaginary. No such 
meeting was ever held and no such speeches were 
ever made. My belief in this respect is founded on 
the absence of any contemporary corroborative evi- 
dence under circumstances which would certainly 
have produced allusions to such extraordinary 
schemes and discussions, especially on the silence of 
Larkin and on the many inherent dis- 
crepancies and errors that have been pointed out in 
the testimony extant. There is no reason to doubt 
that Vallejo was disposed in ’46 to favor annexation 
to the Uuited States, or that others looked with more 
favor on European nations for protection, and it is 
not unlikely that some of the leaders may have ex- 
pressed their preferences. 

This, it will be seen, is a plain ques- 
tion of veracity. The very great im- 
portance of the point as to Larkin’s si- 
lence, however, cannot be disregarded, 
for General Vallejosays that Larkin, who 
reported with such exhaustive fidelity 
everything bearing on the attitude of the 
Californians toward American posses- 
sion or danger from European powers, 
was present at the meeting,—that it was 
held in his house. Bancroft quotes his 
known utterances of the period to show 
that they show no knowledge of any 
such discussion. On April 17, he wrote 
to Stearns, Leese, and Warner, to warn 
the people against European interfer- 
ence: “Some look to England, some to 
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the United States, and a few to France 
as a dernier ressort,’ he wrote, and 
went on to point out the advantages of 
being a State of the republic, rather than 
a colonial or provincial possession ; be- 
sides, the Monroe doctrine would not 
allow European interference, and they 
would be plunged into trouble. He 
wrote a similar letter in Spanish, to be 
shown to Californians as embodying his 
private opinions. To the Secretary of 
State he wrote that while the leaders 
preferred to remain connected with 
Mexico, he believed they would not op- 
pose the United States. He wrote Gil- 
lespie that he had talked freely with 
Castro, Vallejo, and Carrillo. He wrote 
the Secretary of State again that Cas- 
tro talked a great deal about preventing 
the entry of American immigrants, but 
it was mainly to satisfy the Mexican au- 
thorities, and that he was not very much 
in earnest about it. This is the sub- 
stance of his correspondence within a 
month of the date of the junta, at which 
he is said to have heard a distinct dis- 
cussion of the very points he thus con- 
jectures about. 

With regard to the call for the conse- 
jo general : 

It has been believed from that time to this that 
the promoters of this council intended in it to urge 
the scheme of independence from Mexico involving 
probably an appeal to some other country for pro- 
tection. The wording of the call, together with the 
correspondence of such men as Stearns and Larkin 
indicates that the belief was well founded, though 
little contemporary evidence exists from Californian 
sources. I have no doubt that the consejo would 
have discussed the question, that among 
the members would have appeared advocates of 
loyalty to Mexico, of absolute independence, of an- 
nexation to the United States, and of an English or 
French protectorate, and that on a vote parties would 
have stood numerically in the order just indicated. 

Larkin was not alarmed at the rumors that 
the consejo was to be controlled by advocates of 
European interference. 

He proposed to be there himself, and 
had no doubt he and Vallejo, Bandini 
and Stearns, could prevent any harm be- 
ing done to the interests of the United 
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States. Stearns thought that the Pico- 
Castro quarrel would be the main sub- 
ject of the consejo, but that the United 
States had more friends in the South 
than Europe, and that a majority would 
favor annexation under proper condi- 
tions. He wrote Larkin that the desire 
for change was universal, and independ- 
ence popular, more than at the North— 
it was anything to get away from Mex- 
ico. Larkin wrote Gillespie in June: “I 
have no reason to suppose that this jun- 
ta is more than to do something for the 
benefit of California,— what that may 
be the members themselves do not ex- 
actly know.” He had as a private per- 
son told Forbes, Castro, Vallejo, and 
Prudon, they had better make one more 
try to see if Mexico would do anything, 
and then advise the people to sell the 
country. Forbes said he could not say 
such a thing, and Larkin said he would ; 
and Forbes urged him to be present 
and doit. In the manuscripts in Mr. 
Bancroft’s possession, Castro says that 
Pico wished to forestall him in a scheme 
he supposed him to have of a foreign 
protectorate — a most ridiculous enter- 
prise ; Guerra that Castro sent him to 
Pico to propose this scheme ; and Val- 
lejo that it was so arranged as to secure 
a decision for England, and Forbes was 
active in promoting it; Alvarado that 
Pico planned in favor of England, but 
had small following, and that Spence, 
not Forbes, was the English agent ; Osio 
agrees with Vallejo. Bancroft says: 





The importance of the proposed consejo as a 
scheme designed to put the country under the pro- 
tection of England has been grossly exaggerated, as 
indeed has all that in any way pertains to English 
interference. Many native Californians have 
taken this view of the matter, especially certain ar- 
ribefieos who have thus accounted for their opposition 
to the scheme, with a view to magnify their services 
in behalf of the United States. 

Another fruitful source of exaggeration was the 
congressional investigation of a few years later re- 
specting California claims on the treasury, on which 
occasion it became important for certain interests to 
magnify the importance of services rendered. 
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I only introduce the matter here to show the origin 
of the popular idea that California was in imminent 
danger of being handed over to England. 

The truth of the matter is simply that Pico, and a 
half dozen other somewhat prominent men, including 
Pablo de la Guerra and Alvarado, were inclined 

to favor English intervention as a means of 
keeping the country away from the United States. 
Popular sentiment was not strong in their favor, and 
they could not have controlled the consejo in behalf 
of England, even had they acted together, as they 
were not likely todo. The theory that Pico had so 
planned the meeting as to control it absolutely in 
this respect, or in any other respect except that of 
opposition to Castro and the northern clique, was 
one developed in later years from the imagination of 
Vallejo and his friends. Larkin and Stearns, the 
men best qualified to judge in the matter, had no 
fear of results, and as far as the action of the Cali- 
fornians was concerned, their only apprehensions, 
much less troublesome than in former years, being 
founded on what England might do in Mexico. 


Mr. John Hittell does not speak at all 
of the junta. Of the proposed consejo 
he says :— 

In May, 1846, a circular had been issued under 
the stimulus of his (Larkin’s) suggestions, calling a 
meeting of thirty prominent men, including the chief 
officials, for the purpose of considering the condition 
of affairs, with special reference to continued adher- 
ence to Mexico. Larkin advised the adoption of a 
memorial to the central administration, praying for 
a better government in California, and if that could 
not be provided, for a sale of the territory to some 
other power. It was Larkin’s expectation that the 
discussion of this matter, and the ill feeling that 
would probably follow, would prepare the people for 
a change ; and he was confident that whether money 
or force should control the transfer, in either case 
the Americans would carry off the prize. 


Under the heading “ Frémont’s Blun- 
der,” he then describes the difficulty 
with Castro in March ; and goes on:— 


Dolores Pacheco sent Frémont’s letters to the pre- 
fect of the district, Manuel Castro, who wrote to 
Frémont, ordering him to leave the country imme- 
diately. The more the natives heard of his 
conduct the angrier they got, and they extended 
their denunciations to all Americans. The indigna- 
tion was so strong that Governor Pico was satisfied 
that the proposed convention would do no good, so 
he withdrew his call for it, and it never met. 

The feeling, however, that had been awakened by 
the call could not be suppressed. The attempts to 


keep the movement a secret within a small circle 
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failed, and the rumors which got out alarmed one 
party while they excited the other. 


Of the Macamanra scheme, John Hit- 
tell says nothing, and Theodore Hittell 
merely that the assembly was just con- 
sidering it when Sloat arrived at Mon- 
terey ; that the proposal was to bring out 
2,000 families from Ireland (as a part of 
the emigration encouraged in famine 
times) if California would grant land ; 
and that on the very day Sloat hoisted 
the flag — July 7th — the committee con- 
sidering it reported favorably, with cer- 
tain conditions and limitations; and 
adds, “ Whether under any circumstan- 
ces the project could ever have been 
carried into effect is a matter of great 
doubt.” 

Bancroft conjectures that the Mac- 
namara scheme was a mere land specu- 
lation, whose London promoters, fore- 
seeing a great rise in values in case 
America or some other strong power 
took California, sent a Catholic priest to 
negotiate in order to use the Catholic 
sympathies of the authorities. The grant 
Macnamara finally secured was fraudu- 
lently dated before the American pos- 
session, and illegal according to Mexi- 
can law; and the concessions it gave 
were so limited that “it may be doubted 
that the London company would have 
cared for the grant” in any case. There 
seems to have been no such money back- 
ing as the British government would 
have supplied, for Macnamara wished to 
hypothecate the lands for the passage 
money. 


It is not unlikely that the promoters of the colony 
like the bond-holders of earlier years, hoped to ac- 
quire a title which should eventually attract the at- 
tention and secure the protection of the British gov- 
ernment. It is also probable that in Mexico, and 
tolerably certain that in California, Macnamara, to 
advance his interests, sought to give the impression 
that to grant his petition would be to secure English 
favor; but that the government secretly favored the 
scheme in any way, I find no evidence. 


Royce says that Macnamara, an Irish 
priest, was interested in the schemes for 
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relieving Ireland’s distress by coloniza- 
tion, of which this was but one among 
many, as the English parliamentary 
papers of the time show. The English 
government was willing enough to aid 
his plan of putting several thousand 
Irish families into the San Joaquin Val- 
ley to give him free transportation in 
one of the vessels of the squadron, while 
he was trying to get the land grant. In 
Mexico he met some opposition, and at 
least one person told him that to put 
Irish peasants in California would insure 
its transfer tothe United States : which 
was, indeed, so plain in itself that no 
English government would have'planned 
“to use Irish colonists as a_ barrier 
against American aggression. .. . 
What they first and most wanted was to 
find a place to settle poor Irish families, 
in order to help relieve the pressure of 
Irish famine.”” And in any case, Royce 
adds, the scheme did not fairly come up 
till after the bear flag rising, and so could 
not have been an excuse for it. 

Of the “race” with Seymour, like- 
wise, John Hittell says nothing, and 
Theodore Hittell offers no conjecture as 
to whether there was any; but says: — 

It was feared that the British admiral, Sir George 
Seymour, who was lying at San Blas, might attempt 
to intervene and forestall the Americans in the seiz- 
ure of California. Whatever may have 
been Seymour’s designs, if he had any, Sloat left no 
chance of being outrun. 





And elsewhere: 


Whatever may have been the designs of the Brit- 
ish admiral, Sir George Seymour, he gave no trouble 
to the Americans. He, too, immediately 
set sail for California ; but did not reach Monterey 
until July 16th, two weeks after Sloat’s arrival, and 
nine days after the raising of the American flag. 

As he sailed into port, Sloat sent an officer to 
tender him, in the name of the United States, the 
usual courtesies and the facilities of the port; and 
the British admiral accepted them. His 
visit, in fact, as it turned out, proved to be of very 
great service to the Americans. The Californians, 


or at least that portion of them who were most hos- 
tile to the United States, had been under the impres- 
sion that the British would intervene and take their 
part against the conquerors ; but being disappointed 
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in this expectation, and seeing, on the contrary, the 
friendly intercourse and reciprocal interchange of 
acts of kindness subsisting between the two, they 
were obliged to make up their minds that the Amer- 
ican colors and none other were destined thence- 
forth to float over the country. 

Two days after the flag was raised at 
Yerba Buena, the British warship Juno 
had come into the harbor : — 

But the British captain showed no purpose of in- 
terference : on the contrary, upon being notified of 
the existing state of affairs, he appeared to be per- 
fectly satisfied, and about a week afterwards put to 
sea again; and a few days subsequently, July 25th, 
Admiral Seymour left Monterey for the Sandwich 
Islands. Thus, though some apprehensions were 
still felt of opposition on the part of England, the 
British navy officers in the Pacific had looked in up- 
on the American conquest of California, and gone 
off without manifesting any disposition to  inter- 
meddle. 

Bancroft has the fullest discussion of 
the subject of English intentions at this 
moment. The only tangible facts as to 
the movements of Seymour, he says, are 
that the two fleets had been for some 
time lying off the coast, closely watch- 
ful of each other, and that the Colling- 
wood made a trip to Monterey, arriving 
about a week after the United States 
flag had been raised. “ The question for 
consideration is whether these facts are 
a sufficient foundation for the current 
version.” That England did not like the 
idea of the United States taking Califor- 
nia; that English writers and travelers 
had expressed desire that England shauld 
secure it herself ; that there had been a 
scheme among holders of Mexican bonds 
to take California as security for the 
debt ; and that there was a party among 
the Californians seeking an English pro- 
tectorate, and even making advances to 
England, is unquestioned : “ The ques- 
tion is, Had the British government 
through any authorized agent encour- 
aged or approved the scheme? Had Ad- 
miral Seymour instructions to raise his 
flag at Monterey ?”’ 

I proceed to note some items of circumstantial ev- 


idence. ee 
First : the presence of an unusually strong British 
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fleet in the Pacific at this time, and the close and 
constant watch kept on the movements of the Amer- 
ican squadron, are amply accounted for by the pend- 


ing complications of the Oregon question. 


Second : the statements of different writers respecting 


the suspicious actions of the English naval officers, 
the methods by which Sloat outwitted Seymour, and 
the race between the Savannah and Co/lingwwood, are 


so contradictory in the matter of details, and so ing 


accurate in respect of minor facts, as to more than 
suggest their lack of solid foundation. — 
Fourth : Admiral Seymour seems to have paid not 
the slightest attention to the departure of the Cyane 
and Shark and Portsmouth and Cyane again, and the 
Levant, any one of which, for all he knew, might 
have orders to raise the stars and stripes at Monterey. 
. Fifth : For a naval commander to devote 
all his energies to watching a single ship and to leave 
unwatched for six months a coast of which he intend- 
ed to take possession, and which was likely to fall 
into a rival’s hands, was, to say the least, a peculiar 
proceeding. Sixth : Sloat, as we have 
seen, delayed decisive action long after he knew that 
hostilities had begun. Are we to suppose 
that Seymour was equally timid and irresolute? . 
Truly his delay was inexcusable if his mission 
was as alleged. .Seventh : What, indeed, 
was the need for the Admiral to wait for definite 
news of war at all ? Sloat, of course, re- 
quired positive evidence of hostilities, because his 
proposed action in California was one of war 
; but Seymour was merely to as- 
sume protection of a people at the request of its 
authorities. It is difficult to understand in what re- 
spect his act would have been more compromising to 
his government or more offensive to the United States 
just before than just after the declaration of war. 
[The attendant circumstances ] point almost 
irresistibly to the conclusion that the danger of Eng- 
lish intervention in any form was a mere biybear ; 
that the race between the Savannah and Ccllingwood 
was merely imaginary. 


Royce is the only one who gives it 
much attention : — 


The legend knows that Seymour himself confessed 
to American naval officers, in friendly conversation, 
that had he come first his flag would have 
been flying over the fort in place of ours. 
That Seymour may have said anything one planes, 
in harmless jest, is indubitable ; but that 
he actually, and in any honest speech, revealed his 
instructions about so delicate a matter is rank non 
He of course did nothing of the sort. 
Lord Palmerston used 


sense. 
In Parliament, 


language that was utterly inconsistent with the exist- 
ence of any plan such as would have seemed likely 
toembroil England and our own land in a controversy 
about California. 
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The legend, in the third place, appeals to the cur- 
rent impressions and testimony of all the American 
navy men on the coast at the time, from Commodore 


Sloat down to the common seamen. All alike seem 
to have given the one interpretation to Seymour’s 
presence, —an interpretation that of course highly 
flattered their own vanity. They, all felt that 
they had beaten the whole English nation without 
striking a blow. They certainly had done this in so 
far, namely, as they had taken California against 
England’s openly expressed desire that we should 
not take it. But that England had determined todo 
more than to look with disfavor upon our seizure of 
California, Sloat and the sailors could only guess, 
even in case it was true. They were not in the state 
secrets of England. And yet their gossip has 
been the infallible guide for the legend ever since. 
What, then, was Seymour doing, if not 
racing with Sloat for California? The one answer 
The Oregon matter was still, so far as 
an unsettled matter. 


plainly is : 
Seymour and the rest knew, 
How soon the two nations might find themselves at 
war, neither of the commanders could at the moment 
tell. It was plainly Seymour’s duty to watch Sloat 
narrowly, and know where he was and what he did, 
and to follow him, morever, with an adequate force. 


Since this, Professor Roycehas print 
ed in the Century for September of this 
year a letter from Admiral Lord Alces- 
ter, who was flag-lieutenant to his uncle, 
Sir George Seymour, on the Colling- 
wood. In this letter Lord Alcester says : 
“T know for certain that Sir George 
Seymour never had orders to hoist the 
British flag in California, or to assume 
the protectorate of that dependency of 
Mexico in 1846, or at any other time.” 
So far from a “race,” the Collingwood 
sailed in the opposite direction for sev- 
eral days going to San Blas, and did not 
start for Monterey until nearly a week 
after the Savannah. They went to Cal- 
ifornia simply to look after British com- 
merce and interests in the disturbances 
that seemed threatening. 

With regard to the possibility of Brit- 
ish seizure in general, Royce reasons 
throughout that England could not pos- 
sibly have taken California forcibly ex- 
cept in the event of hostilities with 
Mexico, or upon some pretext arising 
from internal disturbances, threatening 
the safety of British subjects, and no 
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better means could therefore have been 
chosen to make it possible than to raise 
an irregular warfare in the north; that 
even a peaceful protectorate could only 
have been undertaken at the request of 
the Californians, and no better means 
could have been chosen to make them 
urge such a request than these same 
frontier hostilities; that the bear flag 
proceedings, in fact, would have fright- 
ened California into the arms of Eng- 
land if anything could have done it. 
Thus all the recent histories. Tuthill 
relates as an unquestioned fact that,— 


England suspected the American designs, and 
counterplotted to make the Californias her own, 

Both ships spread every sail, and raced all the way 
to Monterey. Here at Monterey he [Sloat] 
earned how sped the project for which Mr, Forbes, 
the British vice-consul, had labored so faithfully, to 
put California under British protection, where she 
would lie as an ample security or equivalent for the 
debt due in Mexico to British subjects. 

Mr. Forbes in April had had an interview with 
Governor Pico and Generals Castro and Vallejo, 
when the scheme was partially discussed. It contem- 
plated a fresh declaration of the independence of 
California, and an appeal to Great Britain for pro- 
tection. A British naval force was to be convenient 
to respond to the call. Of all this, which was 
concealed from the American people in California, 
intimations had reached our government through the 
watchfulness of the consul at Monterey, Thomas O. 
Larkin. From him Commodore Sloat probably 
learned that a part of the plan was to plant a colony 
of Irishmen in the valley of the San Joaquin. 
Tempted by the double object of spreading their 
religion and by possession excluding the Americans, 
Mexico readily granted, not all that Macnamara 
asked, but three thousand square leagues in the San 
Joaquin Valley. To be perfected, the patent 
only needed the signature of Governor Pico. 

Upon information of these British plots, Mr. Marcy, 
Secretary of War, had given oralinstruetions, through 
Lieutenant Gillespie, to Frémont. The scheme 
for the British occupation of the country was well 
concocted, and about ripe ; America’s chance 
would have slipped irrevocably if somebody [Fré- 
mont] had not taken the responsibility before Ad- 
miral Seymour arrived. 


Of course we know now that the Mac- 
namara grant had got no farther than to 
be reported on by committee at Los 
Angeles, by the day the flag was raised 
in Monterey ; it could not have reached 
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the ears of Frémont, in the Sacramento 
Valley, at all,— not to speak of reaching 
Marcy at Washington before Gillespie 
left there! This is, of course, one of the 
many ways in which the early history 
suffers from lack of that fuller knowl- 
edge of the official records of the period 
that is now accessible ; and also, it seems 
inevitable to think, from inadequate 
sense of the need of careful verification 
of assertions. These limitations make 
it impossible to quote Tuthill as a paral- 
lel authority with the four recent histo- 
rians. 

Their views on the danger from Eng- 
land — to sum up —agree substantially, 
it will be seen; and are to the general 
effect that England would undoubtedly 
have liked very well to have California, 
but did not wish it enough to have ever 
made any very serious effort for it, and 
had no idea of embroiling herself with 
us about it; that some of the Califor- 
nians would have preferred an English 
protectorate to the chance of American 
conquest, and made some effort toward 
that end, with some encouragement 
from individual Englishmen, but with- 
out making much headway ; and that 
the far intenser desire of the United 
States to possess the country kept Amer- 
icans here and in the government in 
such a condition of anxious dread lest 
England shou/d interfere that the faint- 
est suspicions were exaggerated into im- 
minent certainties, and the most extreme 
view of the danger from England was 
universally held at the time ; and that 
in any event, the bear flag affair could 
not possibly, in any way, have helped to 
thwart English designs, but would rath- 
er have played into their hands. 

It is, however, evident that the actions 
of the bear flag men must have been 
based upon the beliefs then current, cor- 
rect or not, of the English intention ; 
and there is no doubt that they them- 
selves believed their action would some- 
how forestall England. Their idea 
seems to have been that a “ California 
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Republic,” once established by force of 
their arms, would have the full status 
of a nation, and could refuse to treat 
with England, and consent to treat with 
the United States, they themselves and 
not the native majority somehow having 
control. The result in case England 
had refused to acknowledge the repub- 
lic, and treated with the defeated natives 
as the legitimate authorities, or inter- 
fered in the midst of the struggle, they 
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probably had not calculated at all, so 
sudden and impulsive was the rising: 
and of the exact shape of the pro-Eng- 
lish talk, of the Monterey junta if there 
was one, of the Macnamara scheme, of 
the plans for the consejo, these remote 
settlers and sojourners on the frontier 
could have known nothing, and — wheth- 
er Frémont did or not — could not have 
made any deliberate estimate of the ef- 


fect of their move upon it. 
M. W. Shinn. 





IN THE MAHRATTA COUNTRY. 


In 1844 the chiefs of some of the hill 
tribes in the Kolapore district became 
dissatisfied with their vaxee (queen), and 
the resident, Mr. Frere, was unable to 
collect the 2st, or tribute, imposed by 
the East India Company. The rainy 
season was just setting in, and as troops 
could not be moved during its continu- 
ance, the disaffected leaders took advan- 
tage of this circumstance to occupy and 
strengthen several of the hill forts, 
whence fora time they bade defiance to 
the British authorities. 

Immediately after the monsoon, in 
September, orders were issued for the 
organization of a body of troops to pro- 
ceed against the insurgents, and the 
Kolapore field force, consisting of strong 
detachments from the battalions of 
European infantry, three regiments of 
Bombay and Madras sepoys, with a com- 
pany of artillery and some native irreg- 
ular cavalry, accompanied by levies from 
friendly rajahs, started out from Bel- 
gaum to subdue the refractory tribes. 

The march of a body of troops in 
India presented many strange features 
to those accustomed only to campaigns 
in colder climates. The men were in 
light marching order, that is, they car- 





ried haversacks instead of knapsacks 
and all wore cap-covers of white quilted 
cotton, called afterwards havelocks. 
They usually marched from eighteen to 
twenty miles each day, and encamped 
about ninein the morning. For the first 
mile or two the bands played in front of 
each division, and then the order was 
given to “march at ease,” after which 
the soldiers carried their muskets in 
whatever way seemed most convenient 
to each one, and frequently some of 
those in the advance struck up a popular 
song, in the chorus of which the others 
joined. 

Midway in the line of march there was 
“the halt of pipes,” when coffee was 
issued to the Europeans, and dheesties 
(water carriers) moved along, with their 
goatskin bags, ready to supply the wants 
of the thirsty at all times. The quarter- 
master and his assistant had gone on in 
advance, the stations of the several divi- 
sions were marked out by flags, and the 
baggage wagons, camels, and elephants, 
were ready with the tents. 

As the camping-place came in to view 
the bands struck up, the sections fell 
into their places, while the muskets 
came to the slope as the men formed in 
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columns of companies, and then wheeled 
into line. They were told off sixteen to 
each tent, and the order was given to 
“pile arms” and “ dismiss.” 

The soldiers then carried the tent- 
poles and so on to their appointed places, 
three pegs were driven into the ground 
for the foot of the center-pole, the ropes 
were stretched to the corner stakes, and 
at the sound of a bugle or the tap of a 
drum the tents rose up in symmetrical 
lines. 

The men were provided with light 
mattresses of felt, and with blankets, 
which they spread out at once. The 
call for grog sounded, half a gill of com- 
pany’s arrack was served out to each, 
and then the men strolled about amongst 
the camp-followers, purchasing eggs, 
fish, fruit, and chupatties (flour cakes), 
for breakfast. 

Soon the cooks made their appearance 
bearing copper camp-kettles full of tea, 
hard tack, the commissary ration of 
beefsteak, and whatever extra dishes 
might have been paid for. These cooks 
were all native Christians who came 
from Goa, on the Malabar coast, and 
were the descendants of Portuguese col- 
onists. They were an industrious and 
saving class of people, whose sole ambi- 
tion was to amass the means of return- 
ing to their native city, and living there 
“same like gentlyman.” 

The soldiers passed the time cleaning 
arms (though many employed natives to 
do this) or sleeping, until grog and din- 
ner were served out at midday. Then 
came afternoon parade and inspection. 
The canteen — sutler’s store—opened in 
the evening, and at eight o’clock tattoo 
sounded, and then all was quiet in camp 
until the reveillé roused the sleepers, 
when the tents were struck and the 
march resumed about three in the morn- 
ing. 

In this manner the troops advanced 
into the Kolapore country ; but they had 
not quite such comfortable times, for 
the ground had not yet dried up from 
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the rains, and part of the line of march 
lay through paddy fields, where the bag- 
gage-wagons and artillery were con- 
stantly bogging down. 

It was in extricating these that the 
elephants displayed their strength and 
sagacity. One huge beast called Coba- 
daur Mahl used to act as chief. It was 
quite interesting to see how he would 
try, in various directions, to lift the im- 
bedded wheeis, and finally making up 
his mind how it should be done, he 
would trumpet and seemingly order the 
other elephants; then they would all 
use trunks and tusks in one mighty 
effort, and would raise the wheels until 
planks were put under them, and they 
were drawn out of the deep mire in 
which they had been buried. 

As the brigade advanced into the hill 
country it was joined by a contingent 
force from Chintuman Rao, Rajah of 
Sanglee, which presenteda very striking 
appearance, for it seemed as if some 
museum of antiquities had been ran- 
sacked for their equipment, which con- 
sisted of rusty chain-armor, long two- 
handed swords, shields, spears, and 
matchlocks. These men brought the 
intelligence that the rebels had retreat- 
ed and seized the forts of Samunghur 
and Punalla. So the troops proceeded 
at once to invest Samunghur and erect 
breaching batteries. 

A fort in India is not a fortress merely, 
but rather a town surrounded by a wall 
and ditch enclosing quite a large area; 
and Samunghur, built on the top of a 
gentle acclivity, was defended in the 
usual manner. The guns of the besiegers 
were placed in position, and from day- 
light till dark they hurled twenty-four- 
pound shot against the place selected 
for the attack. Nor were the defenders 
idle, for all night one could see the glare 
of torches, where they were striving to 
repair damages, and could hear the wail- 
ing signal notes of the collery-horn —a 
singular brass trumpet, sometimes ten 
or twelve feet in length, and at other 
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times of acircular shape four or five feet 
in diameter. 

The cannonading was kept up for 
seven days without intermission. Then 
the engineer officers reported a practical 
breach, and a storming party was de- 
tailed to attack at daybreak. The Sec- 
ond Europeans (to which the writer was 
attached) and the Second of Queen’s 
were to lead ; so shortly before daylight 
we moved to the front and lay down 
about two hundred yards from the foot 
of the main breach. 

Just as the gray dawn rendered the 
fort wall distinctly visible, the word was 
passed along for us to be ready, and we 
could hear the gruff voice of the artil- 
lery sergeant in the battery as he gave 
the commands, “ Ready,” “ Blow the 
match,” “ Fire,” and showers of grape- 
shot went shrieking and hissing over our 
heads to clear the breach. Three rounds 
were discharged, the bugle sounded 
“ Cease firing,” and then, as “the ad- 
vance”’ was blown, we sprang to our 
feet and dashed in, with the ladder par- 
ty leading. 

Before we got to the foot of the 
breach we found that there was no ne- 
cessity for ladders, but the matchlock 
balls came “ping, ping,” about our 
heads, while the Gudkurries sent huge 
masses of rock hurtling down among us. 
Discipline was atan end. It was every 
one for himself, as we went scrambling 
up the steep incline. 

A lieutenant and four privates of ours 
were the first to gain the summit of the 
breach, and for a moment the defenders 
pressed fiercely on them, headed by the 
old £2/ladar (chief ), whose two-handed 
sword flashed in every direction, till a 
musket-ball pierced his heart. But the 
others came quickly up, and presently 
the Gudkurries broke and fled in differ- 
ent directions, pursued by the excited 
assailants. 

One small party turned to the left 
along the rampart, and pressed on after 
i body of the defenders, who retreated 
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amongst the houses, firing occasionly as 
they fell back, until at last they entered 
the courtyard of a large dwelling. But 
their pursuers were so close to them that 
they could not shut the gate, but dashed 
pell-mell into the house. 

The soldiers got separated as they 
hurried through the long corridors, but 
five of them kept together until their 
progress was stopped by a massive door. 
This was soon blown open by musket- 
shots, and they entered what was evi- 
dently the zenana, or women’s apart- 
ment. The women had all disappeared, 
but in one corner stood a chest of black- 
wood, heavily bound with brass, and this 
being quickly burst open was found to 
be full of small canvas bags containing 
gold mohurs (seven dollars and fifty 
cents each). 

In a moment they stuck their cartridg- 
es in their waist-belts, and were filling 
the emptied cartouche boxes with coin. 
But as one of their officers made his ap- 
pearance just then, they were obliged to 
leave the rest of their prize behind them. 

By this time the fort was full of men 
who were seeking booty in every direc- 
tion, and soon they penetrated to the 
Temple of Gunputtee, which was paved 
with squares of black and white marble 
flags, the interstices of which were filled 
with rupees, placed along edgewise. 
These at once attracted the stragglers, 
who began digging them out with their 
bayonets, and one enterprising genius 
had just got hold of the golden image of 
the idol, and was trying to punch out its 
diamond eyes, while his comrade was 
striving to break off its elephant’s tusks, 
when the prize agent’s guard put a stop 
to these performances. 

The Europeans had found some dhorra 
(country arrack), and crowds of half- 
drunken men were reeling about in every 
direction. Some were laden with silken 
coverlids and garments; some had gold 
or silver ornaments; one was walking 
off with a huge elephant, and another 
was leading a splendid Cabool horse, 
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Of course the guards at the gates and 
breach confiscated these animals, but 
the men contrived to carry away a good 
deal of very valuable plunder, in spite of 
all the sentries’ vigilance. 

Amongst other precious relics was 
the sacred bell from the temple of Han- 
uman, the monkey god. It weighed 
more than three hundred pounds, was 
largely composed of silver, beautifully 
ornamented with carved representations 
of sacred subjects, and was highly val- 
ued by the Hindoo priests. This had 
mysteriously disappeared,to the great in- 
dignation of the brigadier commanding, 
who in his general orders threatened all 
sorts of punishment to the Europeans, 
whom he stigmatized as “loot-wallahs ” 
(robbers). However, when he got up 
the next morning he nearly broke his 
shins over the bell, which was then 
standing at his own bedside. Of course 
the European sentry did not know how 
it came there, and so we heard no more 
on that subject. 

The Gudkurries then retreated to 
Buddherghur and Punalla, but they 
speedily evacuated these forts without 
making much resistance, and then re- 
tired to the Sawunt-Warree country, 
where they took refuge in the dense 
jungles that clothe the sides of the 
Western Ghauts. There they for some 
time defied all efforts to dislodge them. 
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The field force had divided, part being 
at the foot, and the remainder on the 
summit of the Ghaut. But artillery and 
rockets could not suceed in cutting a 
road through the thickets of green bam- 
boos. At last a scouting party found a 
place where a spur of the mountain of- 
fered a comparatively easy mode of de- 
scent, although it ended in an abrupt 
precipice of nearly a hundred feet. This 
was called the Elephant rock, from some 
resemblance that it bore to that animal. 
Rope-ladders having been constructed 
by some old sailors among the troops, a 
detachment, having their muskets slung 
at their backs, slipped quietly down. 
Then the various divisions made a si- 
multaneous attack on the Gudkurries, 
who, finding themselves completely sur- 
rounded, proposed terms of surrender. 

Next morning, however, it was discov- 
ered that the insurgents had taken ad- 
vantage of the darkness to elude the 
sentries, and in spite of their surrender, 
had folded their tents like the Arabs, 
and silently stolen away. 

It was of course useless to try and 
capture them, as they had doubtless 
scattered amongst the villages of the 
Concan. Soas the rebellion was sup- 
pressed and the ranee restored to her 
former power, the Kolapore field force 
marched back to Belgaum, and the cam- 
paign was ended. 
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A NEW PORTRAIT OF JEFFERSON.! 


TuEsE four volumes, covering as they 
do the history of the two administra- 
tions of Thomas Jefferson, present an 
almost complete view of Mr. Adams's 
estimate of the “father of Democracy.’ 
The estimate is one that will provoke 
considerable discussion, for it accepts 
neither the views of Jefferson’s support- 
ers, nor those of his opponents. But that 
it is entitled to careful consideration no- 
body will deny. Mr. Adams brings to his 
task a ripe judgment, and careful study 
not only of published writings but also 
of unpublished manuscripts, and he ap- 
proaches the work with the cool judicial 
mind of the historian. 

The study of Jefferson’s character is, 
indeed, the chief contribution of this 
work to the student of American history. 
Other questions are ably discussed, the 
actions and opinions of other leaders are 
analyzed, but through all Jefferson is 
the central character, and the best idea 
of the value of the work can be present- 
ed by reflecting briefly the view of the 
character of Jefferson presented by Mr. 
Adams. 

And as preliminary to this the follow- 
ing extracts from the first volume ( pp. 
143-6) are interesting: 

According to the admitted standards of greatness 
Jefferson was a great man. After all deductions on 
which his enemies might choose to insist, his char- 
acter could not be denied elevation, versatility, 
breadth, insight, and delicacy ; but neither as a pol- 
itician nor as a political philosopher did he seem at 
ease in the atmosphere which surrounded him. As 
a leader of democracy he appeared singularly out of 
place. As reserved as Washington in the face of 
popular familiarities he never showed himself in 
crowds. During the last thirty years of his life he 
was not seen in a northern city, even during his pres- 


1History of the United States. By Henry Adims. 
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idency ; nor indeed was he seen at all except on 
horseback, or by friends and visitors in his own house. 
With manners apparently popular and informal, he 
led a life of his own, and allowed few persons to 
share it. His tastes were for that day exceedingly 
refined. The rawness of political life was 
an incessant torture to him, and personal attacks 
made him keenly unhappy. He shrunk 
from whatever was rough or coarse, and his yearn- 
ing for sympathy was almost feminine. That such 
a man should have ventured upon the stormy sea of 
politics was surprising, the more because he was no 
orator, and owed nothing to any magnetic influence 
of voice or person. . . « He felt a nervous hor- 
ror for the contentiousness of such assemblies [legis- 
lative bodies] and even among his own friends he 
sometimes abandoned for the moment his strongest 
convictions rather than support them by an effort of 
authority. 
If Jefferson appeared ill at ease in the position of 
2 popular leader, he seemed equally awkward in the 
intellectual restraints of his own political principles. 
His instincts led him to widen rather than 
to narrow the bounds of every intellectual exercise ; 
and if vested with political authority, he could no 
more resist the temptation to stretch his powers than 
he could abstain from using his mind on any subject 
merely because he might be drawn upon ground sup- 
posed to be dangerous. 


The above extract presents the more 
salient features of the analysis of his 
character, but much of the more:deli- 
cate shading has been omitted. It pre- 
sents an explanation however of most 
of the inconsistencies that occurred 
during Jefferson’s two administrations. 
Many of these inconsistencies were the 
result of his character, others were the 
result of the unfortunate situation in 
which he was placed, or rather in which 
he found the United States placed at 
the time of his assuming the presidency. 

Jefferson was opposed to any strong 
foreign policy. He wished to live at 
peace with all foreign countries; the 
idea of war was peculiarly repugnant to 
him. But he found all Europe engaged 
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in wars, and the United States, although 
the link binding them to the mother 
country had been broken many years 
before, were still too close to Europe 
not to be drawn into the difficulties and 
almost into active hostilities. 

The fact was that the nationality of 
the United States had not yet been de- 
veloped, though the outward form of 
that nationality had been in force for 
twelve years, and European countries 
were not prepared to recognize the rights 
and the independence of the new coun- 
try. A strong foreign policy was a ne- 
cessity of the times in order to prevent 
the aggressions and insolence of the 
older countries. 

In this dilemma Jefferson chose what 
was really the worst policy he could have 
adopted. He attempted to play off the 
European countries against each other, 
andeach in turn saw through his schemes 
and laughed at him. He had gone into 
office practically pledged to the reduc- 
tion of the small army and navy, and 
found himself constantly confronted by 
the necessity of increasing both. 

The most important and influential 
event in the foreign policy of Jefferson, 
indeed the most influential event in his 
whole career, was the purchase of Lou- 
isiana. It is the act concerning which 
Jefferson is most severely censured, and 
that.which is most inconsistent with his 
earlier protestations and the views which 
he entertained even at that time when 
the purchase was consummated. And yet 
it was an act into which Jefferson was 
hurried by unexpected events and the 
advice of friends, against his “own judg- 
ment of the constitutional questions in- 
volved. 

The purchase, as originaily intended, 
was simply to secure the island of New 
Orleans in order to free the navigation 
of the Mississippi River. But, before 
Monroe arrived in Paris, he having been 
sent there to negotiate the purchase 
Livingston, then 
Paris, 
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Bonaparte had decided to sell the whole 
of Louisiana to the United States, and 
he astonished Livingston by making the 
offer. Livingston and Monroe both saw 
the immense advantage of obtaining this 
magnificent territory at so smalla price, 
and exceeding their instructions, hurried 
a treaty through which made Louisiana 
a part of the United States on payment 
of $15,000,000. In their hurry to com- 
plete the treaty before Bonaparte should 
change his mind they drewit carelessly, 
accepted a description of the territory 
that left the boundaries in doubt, and 
thereby sowed the seed for discussions 
and entanglements with Spain that last- 
ed through Jefferson’s two administra- 
tions, and frequently threatened war 
with that country. 

Upon receipt of the treaty Jefferson 
saw the constitutional difficulty and im- 
mediately set about the discussion of a 
constitutional amendment to remedy it. 
A letter from Livingston, however, urg- 
ing the necessity of haste in order to 
prevent a change of intention on the 
part of the First Consul, led him to aban- 
don the idea, and to follow the advice of 
friends who argued that the treaty-mak- 
ing power was sufficient to justify the- 
purchase. He passed the whole ques- 
tion over to Congress without a reference 
to the constitutional] objections, not be- 
cause his views as to the constitutional 
power were changed, but because his 
friends urged himto do so, and he feared 
that during a discussion on the constitu- 
tion the purchase would slip through his 
hands. 

If the position of the President on this 
question was difficult, the position of 
Congress was even more so. Both hous- 
es were led by Southern Republicans, 
among the number being nearly every 
man who had been prominent in secur- 
ing the passage of the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky resolutions. Strict construction 
of the provisions of the Constitution 
they had ever declared to be the bulwark 
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bitter dose for them to swallow, to be 
obliged to defend the purchase of Lou- 
isiana, but they stood up to it bravely, 
and it was passed in both houses. 

This was the most effective blow at 
the States Rights doctrine that it had 
ever received, and from it the doctrine 
never recovered. The Republicans were 
thenceforward estopped from setting up 
strict construction as a principle ; they 
were limited to a discussion of the pol- 
icy of each specific exercise of implied 
power. 

The purchase of Louisiana was of the 
utmost advantage to the United States, 
but it gave rise to most serious compli- 
cations. The boundary of the acquired 
territory was expressed in the vaguest 
terms, and almost immediately discus- 
sions arose as to the boundary between 
the Floridas and the United States. 
Monroe was sent to Madrid to attempt 
to enforce the doubtful claim of the 
United States to a portion of the Span- 
ish territory, and received a most humil- 
iating rebuff. Then began the inexcus- 
able and childish attempts of Jefferson 
and Madison, his Secretary of State, to 
play off one European country against 
the other. Spain was to be frightened 
by a threatened coalition between Eng- 
land and the United States, England 
was to be bullied by coquettish negotia- 
tions with France and Spain. All three 
saw through the transparent schemes of 
Jefferson and laughed at his plots. 

France was the only country that 
seemed to listen to the American pro- 
posals. Bonaparte, ever ready to listen 
to anything promising money, showed a 
willingness to support the American 
claims in return for a cash payment. 
But the American people were not 
friendly to France, and an appropriation 
for this purpose was difficult to get. 

Jefferson adopted the doubtful expe- 
dient of sending two sets of messages to 
Congress. One set breathing defiance 


of all European countries and threaten- 
ing war was for publication and effect. 
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The other asking for the appropriation 
was for Congress to act upon in secret 
session. The scheme was successful, 
the appropriation was obtained, but at 
the cost of a large part of the Republican 
following under the leadership of John 
Randolph. 

This defection would have been seri- 
ous had it not been discounted by the 
gaining of Federalists, partly as a result 
of Jefferson’s conciliatory policy, partly 
as aresult of the measures into the adop- 
tion of which circumstances forced him. 
His difficulties were augmented by his 
efforts to make Madison his successor 
in office, and the necessity of supporting 
Madison in his mistakes. It was the 
recognition of the fact that Jefferson 
looked upon Madison as his political 
heir that gave incentive to Randolph’s 
opposition, but the same thing weakened 
that opposition, and Randolph’s impetu- 
osity still further rendered his efforts 
futile. 

A second feature of Jefferson’s foreign 
policy that was worse than weak was his 
treatment of the differences with Eng- 
land. Not only did the British govern- 
ment claim the right of impressment, 
but it exercised a blockade over the port 
of New York, that would have been jus- 
tifiable only in case of actual hostilities. 

Jefferson protested and blustered, but 
England knew that he meant nothing by 
his bluster, and cared nothing for his 
protest. It was the English policy of 
not declaring war but acting as if war 
had actually been declared and leaving 
the formal declaration to come from the 
other party. But Jefferson knew that 
this country was not prepared for a war 
with England. His economies had 
served to weaken the navy, and he was 
not willing to necessitate the expense of 
putting the navy on a war footing. 

But back of this was his feeling that 
the backbone of the country was in its 
agriculture, and that commerce was of 
no benefit to it. This would have de- 
terred him from aggressive measures 
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had other considerations not intervened, 
and to such measures he was not pushed 
by the New England merchants. They 
felt severely the disadvantages of Eng- 
land’s hostile acts, but they recognized 
as Clearly that while those acts weakened 
their commerce severely, a state of actual 
warfare would crush it. The argument 
of the pocket prevailed with them, and 
England successfully maintained her 
attitude until the War of 1812 was forced 
upon the United States. 

In his administration of the internal 
affairs of the country Jefferson was gen- 
erally more successful. In the impeach- 
ments of the judges he acted in an 
unnecessarily partisan manner. But in 
this he was perhaps excusable in view of 
the fact that he looked upon the success 
of the Republican partyas a peaceful rev- 
olution in which the people had declared 
their condemnation of the action of the 
Federalists. To see the judiciary, there- 
fore, still in their control was to him a 
continual menace and their support of 
Federalist views he considered little bet- 
ter than treason. At first view the fact 
that he himself was carrying out Federal- 
ist doctrine in the executive department 
might appear inconsistent. But in re- 
gard to this he felt that though this 
doctrine was dangerous when the gov- 
ernment was in the hands of its enemies 
who were endeavoring to destroy it, the 
doctrine was not dangerous when, under 
the pressure of circumstances, it was 
enforced by the friends of the govern- 
ment. 

The Burr conspiracy was the most 
unfortunate feature of Jefferson’s inter- 
nal policy. Occurring at a time when 
Jefferson was worried and irritated by 
the unfavorable turn the negotiations 
with European countries were taking, 
he feared to denounce Burr, whose sup- 
port was still strong, though probably 
not so strong as Jefferson thought. He 
therefore allowed Burr to intrigue and 
conspire under his very eyes, even treat- 
ing him as a close personal friend at a 
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time when he must have known of the 
plot to disrupt the government. 

The strength of the conspiracy lay in 
the fact that the United States, even 
with their then limited area, had not 
become cemented together into one 
nation. Lack of communication and the 
difficulty of the transmission of thought 
rendered the bond between the Atlantic 
States and those of the Mississippi Val- 
ley a very slight one. The Mississippi 
Valley States needed but little encour- 
agement to split off from the United 
States. At the same time Wilkinson, 
the general in command of the United 
States forces in that part of the country, 
felt his allegiance to the government so 
lightly that he was actually in the pay of 
the Spanish government, and was fur- 
nishing them with information as to the 
plans and movements of the United 
States troops. Of this latter fact Jeffer- 
son probably knew nothing, but he knew 
that Wilkinson was unreliable, and he 
held in his possession proof of his con- 
nection with the Burr conspiracy for a 


long time before he took any steps to 
put down that insurrection. 

That the conspiracy came to nothing 
under these circumstances was due to 
the incompetency of the conspirators 
and their lack of funds with which to 


operate. Jefferson counted on the un- 
willingness of the people to withdraw 
from the government, and in the sequel 
this trust was justified as to the bulk of 
the people. But the consequences might 
have been very different had Burr been 
more than a burlesque conspirator, had 
the Spanish or the English government 
to whom he applied for funds been more 
sympathetic, or had Wilkinson not de- 
cided that his interest lay with the 
United States and not with Burr and 
his schemes. 

As tothe other features of his internal 
policy Jefferson was much more success- 
ful. Despite the disastrous foreign 
negotiations and the depredations of 
England upon the commerce, despite 
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Burr’s conspiracy and the defection of 
John Randolph and his followers, Jef- 
ferson had the satisfaction of leaving the 
country in a far more prosperous condi- 
tion than it had been when his first 
administration began. The newly ac- 
quired territory was explored under his 
direction, disputes about thé Indian 
lands were settled, and the finances 
considerably improved. For this latter 


fact Mr. Adams credits Gallatin’s admin- 
istration of the finances. 


Indeed in this 
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narrative Gallatin stands out as the 
foremost man in the administration. 

This brief review of Mr. Adams's esti- 
mate of Jefferson is necessarily incom- 
plete. The lights and shades of the 
criticism have been almost entirely 
omitted, and a fair estimate of the value 
of the contribution to history can be 
obtained only by a reading of the vol- 
umes. That this contribution has been 
valuable nobody will deny who does give 
himself that pleasure. 











THERE is some truly womanly shrewdness in the 
effort now being made by committees of women 
throughout the country to endow the medical school 
of Johns Hopkins. Readers may remember that 
some years ago a correspondent of the Century set 
statisticians to counting up the money women had 
given to higher education, and the extent to which 
the recipient colleges had responded by letting wo- 
men share the benefits ; and the showing proved to 
be smallindeed Some colleges, after receiving large 
gifts from women, have refused petitions to admit 
women to their privileges ; others have simply never 
thought about it. Now it will also be remembered 
that a few years ago Johns Hopkins University 
(which has steadily refused to extend its advantages 
to women, although there is no other place in the 
country where the same are to be had) suffered great 
embarrassment from the failure of the railroad in 
which its funds were invested. It has recovered to 
a great extent therefrom, largely, we understand, 
through the help of Miss Garrett, but has not yet 
felt able to open its great medical school, planned 
for since the foundation of the university, fourteen 
years ago. Johns Hopkins’s bequest was twofold — 
for a university and a hospital, and the hospital has 
been for some time in operation, with buildings that 
cost over one and a half million, and an endowment 
of three and one-third millions. This magnificent 
institution is, by the wish of the founder, to form a 
part of the medical school of the university. These 


being the circumstances, the bright idea occurred to 
certain women of raising the necessary $100,000 for 
the opening of the medical school, and offering it to 
the trustees,— but with the stipulation, this time, 
that their sex should share in its benefits. 
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WE understand that $75,000 is already subscribed. 
The remaining $25,000 has to be secured within a 
limited time. Committees of women of much social 
influence are enrolled in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Washington,— Mrs. Harn- 
son serving on the Washington committee, and Mrs. 
Cleveland on the New York one; and one is now 
being formed in this city under the leadership of 
Mrs. Hearst and Dr. Emma Sutro Merritt. Other 
names that our readers will recognize are Mrs. Henry 
Winter Davis, Miss Garrett; Mrs. Charles J. Bona- 
parte, on the Baltimore committee ; Miss M. Carey 
Thomas (Dean of Bryn Mawr College), Mrs. George 
Biddle, Mrs. Anthony Drexel, Mrs. Wayne Mac- 
Veagh, Mrs. S. Weir Mitchell, on the Philadelphia 
committee; Dr. Emily Blackwell, Mrs. Richard 
Watson Gilder, Mrs. Edwin L. Godkin, Dr. Mary 
Putnam-Jacobi, Mrs. Henry Villard, in New York ; 
Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Mrs. James T. Fields, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Miss Sara Orne Jewett, Miss Alice 
Longfellow, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer (ex-presi- 
dent of Wellesley), in Boston; Mrs. Morton, Mrs. 
Blaine, Mrs. Windom, Miss Bayard, Miss Dodge 
(‘*Gail Hamilton”), Mrs. Stephen J. Field, Mrs. 
Sherman, Mrs. Stanford, in Washington. 


THE argument of these women is that the question 
is not whether women shall practice medicine, but 
whether, since they are practicing, it is not vital to 
the interests of the public that they shall be trained 
to do so as well as possible. They have reprinted 
as a circular an editorial from the ation, which 
points out that in a number of States, law or public 
opinion demands the appointment of women physi- 
cians in the women’s wards of insane asylums, city 
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almshouses, prisons and reformatories, and in some 
hospitals and dispensaries, infant asylums and girls’ 
homes ; that the private demand is sufficient to keep 
2500 women physicians in paying practice in the 
United States ; but that meanwhile ‘‘ the half dozen 
medical schools whose endowment and equipment 
enable them to demand a high standard from their 
students and to provide a scheme of instruction 
abreast of the scientific knowledge of the age, still 
say sternly to women, ‘Go and get the best instruc- 
tion you can somewhere else.” That is, the public 
demands the services of women, by the thousand, as 
doctors, and the schools will not give them equal 
equipment with men for the work which nevertheless 
they will certainly continue to be called on to do. 
They often go abroad, and get the advanced oppor- 
tunities in Paris or Ziirich; but this chance for ad- 
mission to Johns Hopkins is the first that has pre- 
sented itself in America. 


WE speak, it will be understood, of advanced, or 
graduate medical training. A number of schools now 
give women the preliminary medical teaching that 
gives the M. D. degree, and the legal right to prac- 
tice. But the intention of the Johns Hopkins school 
is to take a place not heretofore filled in this coun- 
try, requiring a preliminary course of three years in 
chemistry, biology, and medicine. It is an oppor- 
tunity to take a step in civilization that the country 
cannot afford to lose. 


Brief Reminiscences of Grant. Lowell, and 
Other Distinguished Men. 


THE greatest man I have ever met was General 
Grant. It was at a big dinner in Mexico given in 
his honor, where every guest had half-a-dozen wine 
glasses around his plate. Everybody at that table 
was drinking, save one. That one was General Grant. 

My interview with him was short ard confined 
entirely to business,fbut the impression it made on 
me is ineffaceable. There was a courtesy, a direct- 
ness, a simplicity, about General Grant that one finds 
only in the greatest men, such as Cesar and Wash- 
ington, and which we know was lacking in those 
ill-regulated souls, Alexander and Napoleon. 

The second time I saw General Grant, he was ly- 
ing in his coffin. His face showed sad_traces of that 
agonizing suffering which he had so long and so he- 
roically endured. Yet around his wan features 
seemed still to hover that dauntless spirit whose 
deeds shall be held in honored remembrance so long 
as Americans are Americans ! 


I onCcE hada long talk with Mr. Blaine, and found 
that his wonderful powers of memory and of conver- 
sation had not been exaggerated. He had been in 
the House of Representatives with my uncle twenty 
years before. My uncle died in 1865, yet Mr. 
Blaine remembered the most trivial acts of his pub- 
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lic career, the full names and the ages of my cousins, 
whom he had not seen since they were babies, and 
many other little incidents, which, though they were 
twenty years old, staod out as clearly in his mind as 
if they had happened yesterday. 


ONE day I was consulting books in the library of 
a New England college, when a tall, powerfully 
built man entered, bringing in with him what seemed 
a perfect rush of health, energy, and power. Al- 
though I was extremely busy, I could not help stop- 
ping my work and following the man around the 
room with my eyes, as he glanced rapidly through 
the shelves. He was in the library about fifteen 
minutes, during the whole of which time I could do 
nothing but stare at him, though cursing myself for 
my folly in wasting so much precious time. As he 
left the room I seemed impelled to follow him, and 
was even rude enough to accost him and say, ‘* Ex- 
cuse me, sir, but would you mind telling me who 
you are?” He seemed amused, but civilly replied, 
** Certainly, if you care to know; I am General 
Garfield.” 


SENATOR Quay of Pennsylvania is known to the 
public only as the Chairman of the Republican Nation- 
al Committee and as one of the most astute political 
managers this courtry has ever seen,—a kind of Re- 
publican Van Bur Few but his intimate friends 
know that in private life Senator Quay is a remarka- 
bly well-read and cultivated man, and that his library 
is one of the finest in Philadelphia. As an instance 
of his political omniscience I may mention that some 
years ago I returned to Philadelphia from Europe 
and immediately began to look around for newspaper 
work, (At that time I had never seen Senator Quay 
and did not suppose he had ever heard of my exist- 
ence.) A friend of mine went to see Quay, and as 
soon as my name was mentioned, Quay said: ‘‘ All 
right, I "ll see what I can do for him. He’s Consul 
at —— (mentioning the place) and has just come 
back from Europe, has n’t he?” 


Busy man as he was, I never had any trouble in 
seeing Senator Quay, nor did he show less courtesy 
to me, an almost unknown, and totally uninfluential 
stranger, than he did to a United States Senator. 
For he was always accessible and always a gentle- 
man ;—he could have been nothing more to the Pres- 
ident of the United States himself. The sameis true 
of James Russell Lowell, whom I met in London 
when he was our minister there. Anything more 
unlike the conventional idea of a poet than Mr. Low- 
ellit would be hard tothink of. Imagine a pleasant- 
faced, merry-eyed, fashionably-dressed man of the 
world, who has plenty of time for a social chat and 
an inexhaustable fund of humorous stories, —imagine 
this, and you have Mr. Lowell in every day life. 
When I saw him, his chief cross seemed to be that 
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ten times as many Americans as he could oblige were 
applying to him for tickets to hear the debates in 
Parliament. Every man refused was apt to consider 
himself personally aggrieved, and when he got home 
doubtlessabused the administration and voted against 
it at the next election. 


Mr. LOWELL told me the following good story 
of Labouchére, the well known Radical leader in 
Parliament and editor of the London 7ruth. Labby 
was once a clerk in the foreign office, and when off 
for a vacation in the south of France received a tel- 
egram telling him to return to duty immediately and 
by the most direct road. On the second day no Lab- 
by reported for duty ; the third, fourth, and fifth days 
likewise mourned him absent; on the twelfth day 
after the telegram had been sent, Labby, looking the 
picture of sunburned health, walked into his chief’s 
office and said triumphantly, ‘* Here Iam, sir, in ac- 
cordance with your instructions.” 

‘* Instructions! ” thundered the angry chief ; ‘‘why 
did n’t you come the way I told you to—zmmediately, 
and by the mest direct road ?” 

‘* So I did,” replied Labby cheerfully ; “I started 
at once and walked all the way.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that at the end of the 
interview Mr, Labouchére received a certain paper 
allowing him to continue his walking trip indefinitely. 


THE Honorable Joshua Billings has not unwittily 
remarked that dignity is no more a sign of mental 
strength than is a paper collara sign of a shirt. No 
really large-minded man is continually anxious about 
his dignity, for his dignity takes care of itself ; such 
men hold themselves not above their fellows, but, in 
accordance with the Terentian maxim, take a hu- 
mane interest in every human being they meet. Of 
the distinguished men it has been my fortune to 
meet, Mr. Lowell is pre-eminently such a man ; Pres- 
ident Arthur was another ; and a third is Senator 
Chandler of New Hampshire,—perhaps the most 
abused and best hated manin the United States. As 
a good mugwump, of Senator Chandler’s political 
creed I would most fervently exclaim, abhorret mets 
moribus ; at the same time no one who has had the 
good fortune to know Senator Chandler personally 
can think of him as anything but the pink of courte- 
sy. When in the consular service, with no claim to 
Mr. Chandler’s personal or official consideration, I 
once had occasion to ask a great favor of him, which 
was granted to me with a promptness and cordiality 
that could not have been exceeded had I been Pres- 
ident of the United States Senate. When I called 
upon him at the Navy Department to thank him for 
his kindness, he put aside his work and devoted him- 
self to making my call an agreeable one. Once or 
twice when, in consideration for his time, I proposed 
to spare him the further infliction of my company, 
he insisted upon my remaining until we had pretty 
well exhausted the topics of conversation afforded 
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by the history and resources of my little consular 


district. How many cabinet officers do you know, 
good reader, who would thus devote half an hour of 
their overcrowded time to a subordinate official, an 
uninfluential stranger? Go to Washington and try 
to get within ten yards of a cabinet officer, even if 
you have a letter of introduction from a United States 
Senator, and you will find your course to the throne 
made as excruciatingly devious as was that of Mark 
Twain when he perspiringly pursued the Great Beef’ 
Contract. You will then sympathize with me in my 
feeling that while I could never vote for Mr. Chan- 
dler I could never bring myself to vote against him. 
There is but one unpardonable sin,— ingratitude. 
L. D. Syle. 


Oliver Bell Bunce. 
A Biographical Fragment. 


WiTHa feeling that partakes of awe and reverence 
I begin this brief reference toone who wasever faithful 
to the highest literary and moral ideals. The subject 
of this sketch was a native of New York City. and 
there his three score years and two were passed in 
active literary work, and at the same time, from early 
boyhood to almost the day of his death, in commer- 
cial business either directly or indirectly connected 
with great publishing houses. Before he was twenty- 
one he wrote three plays : ‘‘ Fate or the Prophecy,” 
a tragedy in blank verse, played by James W. Wal- 
lack; ‘* Love in ’76,” a comedy, staged by Laura 
Keene with herself in the leading woman part; ‘*Mar- 
co Botzaris,” played by Mr. James Wallack. ‘These 
plays were all successful in their day. His first book 
was ‘* Romance of the Revolution,” sketches of dra- 
matic episodes in our war forindependence. In the 
early sixties he was associated with the house of Har- 
per & Brothers ; and in 1867 he formed that connec- 
tion with D. Appleton & Company which contin- 
ued for the twenty-three remaining years of his life. 

As literary manager for this great Bond Street 
house he was the beacon of light and the unsparing 
but just critic of thousands of struggling, fearing, 
hoping authors. His lash of criticism would bring 
the blood of mortification from his victim, and the 
next minute this awful censor would in a manner as 
kindly as that of a woman take the disheartened 
author by the hand and lead him on towards the 
heights. 

Thus in his little office in the Appleton establish- 
ment he sat from morning to night, day after day 
for twenty-three years, alternately reproving and com- 
mending those who came tremblingly to his desk. 

In 1860 he wrote two novels: ‘A Bachelor’s 
Story,” and “‘ Life Before Him” (W. A. Townsend & 
Co., New York.) In 1863 he wrote another novel, 
‘* Bensley ” (James G. Gregory, N. Y.) He was ed- 
itor of Appleton’s Journal, of Picturesque America, 
Picturesque Europe, and Picturesque Palestine. He 
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was editor of the Art Journal during the years it was 
published by the Appletons. 

In 1881 appeared ‘‘Bachelor Bluff’ (D. Appleton & 
Co.), a volume of delightful conversations and solilo- 
quies on art, literature, and society. This volume is 
well worthy a position on the same table with the 
Spectator, the Essays of Elia, John Brown’s‘‘ Spare 
Hours,” and Leigh Hunt’s “‘ Wishing-Cap Papers,” 
yet it is more rugged in expression than either: 
‘* Bachelor Bluff” will never grow old. It places its 
author among the immortals of English literature. 

In 1885 appeared ‘‘ Timias Terrystone” (Apple- 
ton), a novel which is to American rural life what 
The Vicar of Wakefield is to country life in Eng- 
land,— an enjoyable, simple story in pure English. 
No other work of fiction gives such a true picture of 
life ina Quaker home. About the same time ap- 
peared ‘* My House, an Ideal,” (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons), a charming study of acountry home, and ‘‘ The 
Story of Happinolande, and other Legends,” (Ap- 
pleton) a collection of sketches and essays. 

In 1883 there was published by D. Appleton & Co. 
a little volume entitled ‘‘ Don’t : Directions for Avoid_ 
ing Improprieties and Common Errors of Speech, 
By Censor.” This book immediately,met with great 
favor, and it was soon discovered that “Censor” 
meant Mr. Bunce. The work has been translated 
into several languages, has passed through numerous 
editions in England, and over two hundred thousand 
copies have been sold by the publishers in America. 

I met him for the first time at his desk in the au- 
tumn of 1887. My impressions were that he was a 
frail, nervous, intense man,on the verge of the grave. 
In fact his eyes — the windows of a brilliant intellect 
— seemed illuminated with a supernatural light. My 
feeling was one of pity that such an invalid should be 
at work. Great was my surprise to learn that for 
seventeen years Mr. Bunce had been at his desk ap- 
parently in this same physical condition, battling 
against disease. 

** California of the South ” was then passing through 
the Appleton press under his supervision and for sev- 
eral days I was in his office, and constantly my aston. 
ishment grew as I witnessed the amount of work he 
disposed of. No stenographer and typewriter, but all 
letters from his department answered by him in a 
good round hand. : 

While deeply in earnest he also had a keen sense 
of humor, and if there was a ludicrous side of a sub- 
ject he quickly perceived it. Once on entering his 
office I found him convulsed with laughter, and he 
finally explained that he had just received a letter 
from an author in regard to a volume they were 
thinking of publishing entitled ‘* An Unlaid Ghost,” 
and the author in writing to Mr. Bunce had inad- 
vertently written ‘‘An Unlaid Bunce” as the name 
of his work. 

His home life was an ideal,—wife, daughters, son, 
all congenial and devoted. His wife’s devotion to 
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his life explains why he could withstand for twenty 
years a continuous siege from that terrible foe, con- 
sumption. 

His work was a constant pleasure, his home a 
constant delight. In ‘‘ Bachelor Bluff” he says: 

‘Pleasure seeking, sir, commonly ends in more 
pain than delight. Every summer we see 
all our towns, all our summer resorts, all our high- 
ways, full of violent seekers after pleasure. Men 
are hurrying for it to the seashore, pursuing it up the 
mountains, angling for it in the lakes, dancing for 
it at the watering places, sailing for it on the rivers, 
rushing for it on the railways, fatiguing themselves 
almost to death for it everywhere,— and yet rarely 
finding it. He is the happiest who knows how to 
extract pleasure from the thousand little things that 
lie in his daily path,— from the sunshine and the 
rain, from the grass and the trees, from flowers and 
books, from old friends and new faces, from crowds 
and from solitude ; who knows how to note the shift- 
ing panorama of life that ceaselessly offers him 
change and contemplation, and does not imagine that 
pleasure must be sought with drum and trumpet and 
boisterous expectation.” 

Walter Lindley. 


The Rescue of Dona Josefa Juarez. 


Ir was in 1847. I rode into Doiia Anna, a village 
on the southern boundary of the Jornada del Muerto, 
just as the bright streaks of dawn were melting into 
the full light of day; and as I neared the plaza a 
band of Apaches dashed away. They had just raided 
the village, killing all whom they found outside the 
shelter of the houses, and captured a large band of 
horses. 

As they passed the outskirts of the village, they 
seized and carried off two Mexican children, and a 
young girl named Josefa Juarez, a daughter of Don 
Francisco Juarez, who was a captain in the Mexican 
army. She was a young lady of great beauty, and 
beloved and respected by all who knew her, with 
that peculiar regard given to a charming young lady 
on the frontier, where such as she are so rare. 

Her mother was frantic. A courier was sent at 
once to Sergeant William Y. Graves, at the Point of 
Rocks on the Jornada, whither he had accompanied 
me as military guard. Meanwhile I rode hastily to 
Fort Bliss for troops. 

Before night Sergeant Graves was in pursuit from 
the north and Lieutenant Henry from the south. 
Lieutenant Henry’s command strvck the trail first, 
but was soon overtaken by Graves’s, which consisted 
of six privates from the Second Missouri Cavalry, 
and about twenty-tive New Mexicans from Dojia An- 
na. 

On the evening of the second day we saw three 
Indians, evidently scouts, whom we pursued and 
killed. That night we camped in a mountain gorge 
of the Sierra Penasco. The Indians, feeling safe 
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from pursuit, had stopped and grazed their stock on 
this very camp-ground, and had but just left it, late 
on this same evening of our arrival. 

Daylight found us in the saddle in pursuit. The 
trail was now large and plain. Dark clouds hung 
over the mountain, and the heavy thunder told of a 
coming storm, We crossed the main mountains 
and entered the pine timber on the eastern slope. 
About ten o’clock the heavy drops of rain began to 
fall. 

The word had already been given to go into camp, 
when one of the scouts returned and announced 
the Indians in camp less than a mile ahead. Lines 
were promptly formed, and an advance was ordered. 
Graves was assigned to the left, while Lieutenant 
Henry took the right and center. 

The Indians had taken shelter in the heavy timber 
and rocks that covered the country in profusion. 
We charged by the left, but were driven back by a 
large body of Indians under cover. After some fur- 
ther fruitless efforts, the order was given for the first 
and third battalion to dismount, and feel their way 
through the rocks and timber, and locate the Indians, 
and uncover their position if possible. 

Graves, with the second and fourth, mounted, was 
ordered to advance by the right, under cover of a 
ridge, and if possible attack the Indian position from 
the rear. His command reached the open country 
to the rear of the Indians, and surprised and cap- 
tured their camp, while they were vigorously engaged 
by Lieutenant Henry in front. 

In this charge my horse slipped and fell on his 
back, wedging himself and me between two large 
rocks. Before I could extricate myself, I saw com- 
ing directly toward me several Indians, and with 
them the two children and Josefa Juarez, who was 
dragged along by a large, savage-looking Indian. 

I raised my rifle, and in an instant released the 
girl from her savagecaptor. This drew the Indians’ 
attention to me, where I lay pinned to the rocks; 
but a pair of six-shooters and a steady aim kept them 
off until the firing brought some of my own men, 
who hastily released me and my good horse. 

I found that Sergeant Graves had meanwhile re- 
captured Josefa and the children, and was alone hur- 
rying them out of danger. The battle was raging on 
all sides. Every stone seemed to shelter an Indian, 
and they were made desperate by the loss of their 
camp outfit and stock, all of which had fallen into 
our hands. 

Meanwhile the storm had set in with all the fury 
of a New Mexican mountain tempest. The very ele- 
ments seemed to be taking part in this contest,— 
which was not one of strength, but df life and death, 
for no quarter was asked or given. 

Nearly three hours of hard fighting against supe- 
rior numbers left us short of ammunition. The In- 
dians had been dislodged, with heavy loss, from 
their position, and had retreated farther back to the 
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mountains, where we were unable to pursue. Over 
one half of our force was disabled by wounds, and 
three were killed. Our main end, the recapture 
of Dofia Josefa and the children, had been accom- 
plished, and all the stock taken by the Indians, some 
four hundred head, had been recovered, besides the 
capture of over a hundred head of Indian ponies ; 
and thirty-two Indians were dead on the field. So 
we began our return. 

We were unmolested, and three days brought us 
back to Dofia Anna, where we received the congrat- 
ulations of our officers and the gratitude of the citi- 
zens. And this was the story — celebrated in that 
region—of the rescue of Doiia Josefa Juarez, the 


soldier’s daughter. 
F Adams. 


The Reorganization of the Regular Army. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE OVERLAND : —An army 
has been considered a necessity by all nations under 
all conditions. No nation has been strong enough to 
feel safe without one. No nation has been poor 
enough not to try and maintain one. 

Then if it is a necessity that a nation have an 
army, it becomes a matter of the utmost importance 
that it be organized so as to lay the least possible 
burden upon the people, and at the same time do 
the least possible harm to the soldier. 

Our standing army was organized at an early 
period in our history ; and although we had dissolved 
our allegiance to Great Britain by our Declaration 
of Independence, we still looked to the mother coun- 
try as our model in many things, among which was 
our military system. Most of our institutions we 
have remodeled and brought into harmony with the 
most advanced ideas of the age, but the odor of an- 
tiquity still clings to our army in all its details. It 
remains just as exclusive and aristocratic as any in 
Europe. The officers, as a rule, come from the more 
wealthy and influential families, and are often se- 
lected by favoritism ; the privates come mainly from 
the defeated, down-trodden, and discouraged. Be- 
tween the two extremes there exists a wide, deep 
gulf, never bridged, seldom crossed. The most 
worthy private, no matter how long or how faithfully 
he has served, cannot hope to become the lowest 
commissioned officer. 

The methods employed to enlist our soldiers are 
not calculated to stimulate in them respect for the ser- 
vice or obedience to its laws; nor their treatment 
after enlistment, when new recruits are required to 
act as servants to officers or their wives, to watch 
the baby or water the dog, or suffer from their dis- 
pleasure. Such treatment does not breed heroes, 
such soldiers are not fit to bear the flag of freedom. 

According to the report of several department 
commanders, desertion is greatly on the increase 
and bids fair greatly to demoralize the service unless 
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it can be checked. They recommend various reme- 
dies, which appear inadequate and unwise. 

One remedy recommended is to take men on six 
days’ trial, just long enough for a new recruit to be- 
gin to feel the discipline and get homesick, and not 
long enough to get any real knowledge of a soldier’s 
life. Instead of six days’ trial, let all new recruits 
be enlisted for one year, at fifteen dollars per month, 
instead of thirteen as now paid, ten dollars of this 
sum to be paid monthly, and five dollars per month 
to remain in the hands of the government as a bond 
for good behavior, to be forfeited in case of desertion, 
and to be paid to them, if faithful, at the end of their 
term of service. At the end of the trial year, offer 
to every one that has been a good soldier re-enlist- 
ment into a veteran corps for two years, at eighteen 
dollars per month, twelve dollars to be paid month- 
ly, and six dollars to be held by the government to 
be forfeited in case of desertion, and paid to him, if 
faithful at the expiration of service. After three 
years faithful service, offer reinlistment for three 
years into a veteran reserve corps. This corps should 
be on unlimited furlough at ten dollars per month, 
subject to the call of the government. If so called, 
to receive the full pay of a veteran while in active 
service. 

Let there bea school established at all large perma- 
nent camps, where young men who are well educated 
and ambitious of promotion can take such studies in 
connection with their military duties as will fit them 
for West Point. And if at the expiration of their 
three years’ service they are found upon examina- 
tion to be qualified, let their names be entered upon 
alist, from which should be drawn by lot all candi- 
dates for West Point. In that way a line of promotion 
would be established from the lowest private to the 
highest general. 

An army enlisted on the short term plan might 
not be as well disciplined, or show up as well on 
dress parade, as one where the enlistment is for a 
longer time, but it is better for the men and better for 
the country. Men serving from one to three years 
would fall back readily into civil life ; while those that 
remain in the army long are apt to lose all interest 
or taste for industrial pursuits, and float around the 
world wherever the wind of fortune takes them, 
leading a life unprofitable to themselves and to the 
country. 

Another reason for short service is that in order to 
keep the army up to a given number of men, there 
would have to be more men enlisted, more educated 
to be soldiers, and more returned to civil life. Asa 
consequence, there would be a larger number of 
military men in the nation from which to make up a 
volunteer army, should one be required, and such 
men could be made effective soldiers much more 
quickly than raw recruits. 

Is it right, is it wise, for this great, this glorious 
nation, with an overflowing treasury, to wrench 
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from the poor and unfortunate their unwilling ser- 
vice to support its dignity or defend its rights? Bet- 
ter far, and cheaper in the end, to offer such pay 
and promotion as will secure the willing service of 
her loyal sons, who would bring character, courage, 
and conscience to the service of their country and 
would not fail when the hour of trial came. 
A. Garland. 


Aphorisms from the Hebrew. 
V. 
For others’ faults we have eagles’ eyes, bats’ for 
our own. And like the bats, our eyes open only at 


night, when sleep flies them, and our sins appear 
before us, — but pass away, a dream of the night, 
when the morning sun touches our brows. 


Man imagines fortune and misfortune greater 
things than they are: hope swells his bosom, and 
fears crush him. When he attains the elysian heights 
of his hopes, behold, dark abysses open under his 
feet, and fear and trembling attend his steps: when 
he falls into the dark places of his fears, lo, he finds 
them illumined with hidden lights. 


It is amusing to see the righteous look for reward 
for parting himself from the ungodly : for the sinner’s 
path is not rose-strewn, but haunted with fear of 
detection, while the good rest tranquil. Moreover, 
no joy or treasure is werth the price of a wise man’s 
sin: yet he expects reward for virtue. 


The man who loves truth and keeps righteous ways 
is more of heaven than earth: hence his acts are 
eccentric here, and his deeds without influence, since 
man is vulgar and cares not for what is alien to 
cominon ways. 


If to walk uprightly, turning not one step to right 
nor left, were not so hard, there would be no sin- 
ners: all transgressors would turn good, since tran- 
quillity of soul outweighs all treasures. 


The philosopher holds death a good : and herein 
he excels the beast, nay, the angels, — that he can 
end his weary contrivings when he will, or can reflect 
that his troubles will end themselves in a few short 
days. Who fears death is a fool: and a greater 
fool he who asks if he will arise from that sweet 
sleep to go out and plague himself again among the 
living, — ignorant that only the dead live forever, — 
in bird and blossom and spice of shrub, in hot wind 
and bubbling brook, in clefts of rock and dust of the 
earth, in blue sky and in sunshine,— constant mo- 
tion and constant change, life and pleasure, by some 
called death, by others life, ever-changing but ever- 
lasting. . , 


Human hardships are not from time to time, from 
day to day, from year to year: but from one sorrow 
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to another, from one difficulty to another, from one 
tear to another. 


A man’s honor is like the sun, — shining for him, 
and also warming his grave. 


Like oil floating on water, not mixing till hard 
shaken, is man’s wisdom ; it affects not the desires 
and evils of the heart till man conquers his heart. 


For every man are provided sorrows, often too 
great to bear to the end : and the joys he finds on the 
road of misery are but medicines to heal the wounds, 
—not to restore him whole, but to give him strength 
to suffer more, till death releases him. 


Strange that the sins of the bad cement them to- 
gether as friends, while the virtues of the good sun- 
der them and make them enemies ! 


An intelligent man, rising from low place, needs 
but wash his hands, and he is clean: lift the vulga- 
rian from the dust, and all the water of the ocean, 
with fine oils and perfumes, may go over him, yet 
the odor of vulgarity remains. 


If a man steals bread, he may restore the value 
and be clean: if he stain his hands with human 
blood, he may put them in fire and water, he may 
chop them off,— they remain unclean, for the sin 
has permeated his body, and his own blood must be 
shed. 


Even in happiness covet a good friend: for joy 
carried all alone in the bosom oppresses more than 


grief, 
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Be not in haste to fight : if your foe be your equal, 
both will suffer ; if he be stronger, you will be de- 


feated ; if he be weaker, what honor will victory 
bring you ? 


The love of friends lasts not without willingness 
to sacrifice for each other: how much less that of 
husband and wife. 


I have seen that nothing in this world can be had 
for nothing : the smallest price for which we can buy 
anything is our money ; dearer than that is our labor ; 
dearer than all price, our honor. 


Past joy,dear to memory, is like parents long dead ; 
the present is a wife, good or bad ; the future a veiled 
stranger walking afar with graceful step. With beat- 
ing heart man runs after her, eager for her beauty, 
the music of her voice: he reaches her, exhausted, 
and finds an old wanton, who scoffs at her lovers, 
drawn after her by the trick of her veil. 


Each man is a letter from the alphabet, valueless 
when standing alone: only when at least one other 
letter is added can we get a meaning. 


Many ways lead to destruction: to turn and be 
saved there is but one narrow way, full of sharp 
stones, and the unwary may fall on them and be 
unable to rise. 


Who invites friends to a dwelling not his own, 
disgraces his home: who gathers them under his 


own roof strengthens his house. 
G. A. Danziger. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Physical Properties of Gases.! 


Tuts little volume of 238 pages deserves more than 
L passing notice. It constitutes the second volume 
Science Series,” and is prepared 
by one who is thoroughly competent to treat of the 
“ Physical Properties of Gave.” Tt 
abreast of the latest 


ilar theory of gises, and is endowed 


f the ** Riversile 


is evident that 
the author is fully views in rela- 
tion to the molec 
with a rare facility of clearly explaining them. 


Chaoter I. constitutes the introduction, in which, 


fier tamiliavizing the student with some of the 


chemical properties of the best known gases, he 
gives a brief exposition of the atomic theory of mat- 
ter, as handed down to us from Leucippus, Democ- 
ritus, and Lucretius, to the more complete theory of 
Doctor John Dalton; and concludes with an account 
of the attemy ts made by modern physicists to esti- 
mate the absolute dimensions of the molecules of mat- 
ter. 

Chapter IT. treats of the ‘‘ Pressure and Buoyancy ” 
of gases, which in the main are familiar to those who 
have studied elementary text-books on physics. The 
same may be said of Chapter III. on * Elasticity and 
Expans on with Heat,” excepting that the exposition 


is exceptionally clear and perspicuous. 
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In Chapter IV., on ‘* Gases and Vapors,” we be- 
gin to get an insight into the origin of the modern 
views in relation to the physical properties of gases. 
Starting from the classical experiments of Faraday 
(1823 and 1844) on the liquefaction and solidifica- 
tion of most of the recognized gases, and his unsuc- 
cessful attempts, by the combined agency of pressure 
and cold, to liquefy air and the so-called permanent 
gases, we are led to the ingenious devices of Cailletet 
of Paris and of Pictet of Geneva (1877-78), which 
enabled them to liquefy air, nitrogen, oxygen, and 
even hydrogen, under the proper applications of pres- 
sure and extreme cold. This naturally leads to the 
consideration of the ‘‘ continuity of the liquid and 
gaseous statesof matter.” This is best illustrated by 
the original experiment executed by Caigniard de la 
Tour in 1822. He filled a strong glass tube four 
fifths full of ether, and after sealing it, heated it in 
a bath of oil to a high temperature. As the temper- 
ature rose, the liquid ether became less dense by 
expansion, while the vapor of ether in the space 
above it grew more dense, from increase of pressure 
due to addition of vapor from the evaporation of 
liquid ether ; hence, it is obvious that at some definite 
temperature and pressure, the liquid and its vapor 
would have the same density; and consequently, 
the optical properties of the two would become 
identical, and the boundary between them would 
vanish. In the case of ether, he found that at the 
temperature of 190 deg. (C), and under a pressure of 
37-5 atmospheres, the surface separating the liquid 
and vapor suddenly vanished, and the ether in the 
tube appeared perfectly uniform throughout ; but on 
allowing it to cool a little below this temperature, 
the surface separating the two suddenly appeared. 
The temperature and pressure at which this phenom- 
enon occurs in a given liquid are said to be ‘‘criti- 
cal,” and are very different in different liquids. The 
more recent investigations have shown that liquefied 
gases enjoy similar properties, excepting that in their 
cases the critical temperatures are very low. 

In this connection, we are somewhat surprised to 
find that no notice is taken of the admirable re- 
searches of Wroblewski and Olszewski (1882-85), 
in relation to the boiling temperature of the liquefied 
gases under the standard pressure of the atmosphere, 
and also of the melting temperature of the solidified 
gases. The significant tables given by the author at 
pp. 107 and 109 might be improved by the addition 
of two columns indicating these temperatures, as in 
the following : 


Liquid or Critical 
Gas. Temp. 


Critical Boiling 

Pressure Temp. 

in Atmos. Pr. 

1 Atmos. 
34.97, (C) 
78.26 
33-60°(C) 
38.50 “* 
87.90 “ 
78.20 “ 

—164.00 

—181.50 
194.40 
—213.00 


Melting Temp. 


37-5 


190° (C) 
= 119.0 


259 
141.0°(C) 83.9 
130.0 “* 115.0 
75.0 
77-0 
50.0 
50.0 
35.0 


98.9 


—129" (C) 


130.5 
102.0°(C) 
-960 ™ 
100.0 
50.7 
185.8 


Chlorine 

Ammonia ...... 
Nitrous Oxide. . 
Carbonic Acid.. 
Marsh Gas..... 


Nitrogen oe 
Hydrogen 


203.0 
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The boiling or evaporating of liquefied or solidified 
gases in more or less perfect vacua furnishes the 
means of producing the most intense degree of cold. 
Thus Olszewski, by evaporating solid nitrogen 7 vac- 
uo, secured a temperature of —225°(C) =—363°(F), 
being the lowest recorded gas-thermometer temper- 
ature. The absolute zero of a gas-thermometer is 
estimated to be about—273° (C)=—459°.4 (F). 

To return to the analysis of the little volume un- 
der notice: Chapter V. treats of ‘* Air-Pumps and 
High Vacua,” and in it we have lucid explanation 
of the forms of mercurial pumps, designated the 
‘Geissler Pump,’ and the ‘‘ Sprengel Pump,” 
whereby high vacua are obtained. In Chapter VI 
the ‘‘ Diffusion and Occlusion of Gases” is discussed; 
Graham’s Laws are expounded, and the “ viscosity 
of gases ” explained. 

In Chapter VII. the very interesting and import- 
ant subject of ‘‘ The Thermodynamics of Gases ” is. 
taken up, and a branch of physical science which 
owes its existence to the researches of the last fifty 
years is very clearly explained and illustrated. But 
we must refer the reader to the volume, as we have not 
the time to discuss these enticing themes. Chapter 
VIII. on ‘* Avogadro’s Law” and the “ Kinetic 
Theory of Gases,” and Chapter IX. on ‘‘ Geissler- 
Tubes and Radiant Matter,” treat of subjects still 
more recently developed. 

Hegel’s Religious Philosophy.! 

Doctor Sterrett’s Studies will meet with a cordial 
reception from religious teachers and thinkers, and 
will be well worth the attention of such students of 
philosophy as are not yet familiar with Hegel’s origi- 
nal. The author’s aim as stated in the preface is a 
modest one. No attempt is made at a full transla- 
tion, or even at an exhaustive paraphrase, of Hegel’s 
work. Selected portions are restated out of the 
somewhat crabbed, though pregnant, diction of He- 
gel’s German, and are also reset in conceptions more 
familiar to the American unphilosophic reader. 

In Chap. IV. on ‘* The Vital Idea of Religion,” 
and Chap. VIII. on ‘The Absolute Religion,” 
will be found the gist of our work. The six chapters 
remaining are partly introductory, explaining Hegel’s 
method of treatment and general view of religion 
and philosophy, partly expository of allied philosoph- 
ic problems, and of Hegel’s standpoint in his treat- 
ment of the service of comparative religion. Briefly, 
Confucianism, Brahmanism, Buddhism, and the oth- 
er pre-christian religions are not to be thought of 
as wholly false and misleading superstitions, nor are 
all religions to be judged in one breath as partly true, 
partly false. 

Religion, to which reason is one organic whole 
enfolding many moments, unfolds itself in human 
history as a process, different moments of which in 

2 Studies in Hegel's Philosophy of Religion. By J. 
Macbride Sterrett. D, Appleton & Co.: New York. 
For sale in San Francisco by the Bancroft Company. 
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succession appear and are not destroyed, but ab- 
sorbed in complexer and completer forms, until finally 
the organic whole appears, first in thin conceptions, 
at length, we hope, in its rich, concrete actuality. 
According to this view, which is at once Doctor 
Sterrett’s own and his interpretation of Hegel’s, 
Christianity first attained the true conception of re- 
ligion and is in this sense the absolute religion. Nat- 
urally, it is not claimed that this true conception has 
yet been actualized in the world, only that it is be- 
ing actualized. 

And here it must be stated that Doctor Sterrett 
belongs to the Right Wing of Hegel’s followers. To 
him Hegel is of interest and of worth primarily as a 
religious teacher, one who out of the uncritical 
Christian faith and only partly systematized Christian 
doctrine, has built a self-consistent structure in full 
harmony with reason, and capable of the strictest 
proof. 

But what would Doctor Sterrett have us believe 
‘* the vital idea of religion” to be? Thisit is some- 
what difficult to say. That he follows Hegel close- 
ly, according to the interpretation of his school of He- 
gelians, is sufficiently clear. But to set forth what 
this conception considers essential to the vital idea 
of religion in the few words allowed in a review is 
no easy task. 

To start from the abstract, colorless definition : 
Religion is the mutual relation between God and 
man, relation being here used as nearly synonomous 
with law in the phrase, “‘law of nature.” Just as it 
is in the nature of bodies in space to gravitate to. 
wards one another according to a definite law, so 
is there a law or relation binding God and man to. 
gether. But it is in the filling out of this definition 
that the difficulty arises : so far all theists will agree 
to the definition, objecting only that practically it 
tells us nothing. How are God and man related ? 
Do they approach each other, and if so, according to 
what law? Doctor Sterrett, following Hegel, says 
they do. They can approach in virtue of the funda- 
mental identity in kind of their natures. Both are 
persons ; that is, rational, self-conscious beings. This 
identity of essence is the mutual relation of father- 
hood and sonship. That which wells up in man as 
reason, that which constitutes him man, that God is, 
not different in kind, but perfected. And it is this 
doctrine of the identity in kind of the essence of God 
and man that differentiates the Christian religion 
from its predecessors. Without such identity no ap- 
proach is possible. A tree cannot become like a feel- 
ing of love or hatred. They are different in kind. 
But according to what law does man approach God ? 
According to what on one side is that law, or rather 
complex of laws, making self-advancement possible, 
and on the other is divine revelation to man. Oth- 
erwise stated, this is the law of human freedom and 
divinegrace. Man has the possibility of raising him- 
self, of becoming other than what he was. But in 
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these, the highest acts of freedom, divine grace is 
present. The feeling of passivity or receptivity at 
the time any new insight is gained is a familiar psy- 
chological experience. Kepler said he was simply 
thinking God’s thoughts after him. 

To restate briefly: the vital, active idea or law, 
religion, is that real relation between God and man 
which spiritually attracts each to the other, in virtue 
of their identity of essence, and by means of what on 
one side is revelation or grace, and on the other, 
freedom or power of self-advancement. With this 
bald sketch we must here rest satisfied, referring the 
reader to Doctor Sterrett’s ‘* Studies,” or still better, 
to Hegel’s original, for the proof of its truth offered, 
as well as for the concreting and filling in of the con- 
ception. Ifsome will disagree with Doctor Sterrett’s 
interpretation of Hegel, and more will doubt the 
adequacy of the proof offered to sustain this concep- 
tion of religion, all readers of this book will welcome 
the high tone maintained throughout, and the broad- 
minded conservatism of this thoughtful religious 
teacher. 

The Appendix is a timely and earnest plea for 
Christian unity in America, deserving careful read- 
ing. It is almost wholly free from sectarian bias. 

There is a good table of contents, but no index. 


Indian Myths.! 


THis book is intended, according to the announce- 
ment of the author, to make evident the capacity of 
the Indian race for moral and intellectual culture. 
With this end in view the myths and legends of the 
different tribes are presented and compared with those 
of the Hindoos, Egyptians, Persians, Assyrians, and 
Chinese. The similarity of the mythology of these 
different races is very striking, leading to the pre- 
sumption of a similarity in origin, though the devel- 
opment has been sufficiently distinct to emphasize 
local peculiarities. The myths of the Breath Master, 
or god of air, the four spirits of the winds, the sym- 
bolism of birds and animals, particularly the serpent, 
the worship of the sun, moon, and stars, and the 
origin of life and evil in each of the systems, are 
compared. The application of all this to the ex- 
pressed object of the book is not point ed out, but if 
the intention is to show that the Indians can be 
raised to civilization in one or two generations, the 
conclusion is hardly justified by the evidence ad- 
duced. That the foundation for an evolution is there 
is undoubted, but it is the same foundation that is 
found in every primitive society. The collection of 
Indian myths and legends is, however, interesting, 
and the book will well repay reading by any person 
interested in such subjects. 


lIndian Myths. By Ellen Russell Emerson. Bos- 


ton : James Osgood & Co.: 1884. 
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Briefer Notice. 


No surer sign of the changes in the times education- 
ally could be found than the Mew Method for Begin- 
ners in Latin! by Professor Harkness. Those who 
have labored with his older series of Latin textbooks 
will feel especially how radical has been his change, 
both of attitude and in practical detail. Here is a 
Latin Grammar illustrated with engravings and 
elaborate colored plates, and having, instead of the 
usual rules and dry etymological bones, vocabularies 
arranged with reference to endings and constructions 
bothin Latin and English, for cross translation, with 
the end of teaching the words in use. It is somewhat 
novel, this attempt at treating Latin as if it were a 
living language to be learned colloquially ; but it is 
undoubtedly a movement in the right direction. 

To a Harvard man Doctor Peabody’s book about 
the graduates of this institution 2 may be of at least 

1 An Easy Method for Beginners in Latin. By ‘Albert 
Harkness. New York: American Book Co.: 1890. 


2 Harvard Graduates Whom I Have Known. By 
Andrew Preston Peabody. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: 1890. For sale in San Francisco by the Bancroft 
Company. 
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a passing interest. It is well written; but there does 
not seem to be any special reason why the general 
public should take an interest in most of the biogra- 
phies. Kennedy’s Stem Dictionary? is as valuable 
a reference book for the school room or the library as 
any other work of the dictionary kind could be, 
There are remarkably few children —and older people 
too for that matter — who in using the vernacular 
really know what the words they use say. It is the 
purpose of the book to bring out clearly the relation 
between words and the primal stems from which they 
are derived ; and it does this clearly, concisely, and 
in an eminently practical way. C. W. Bardeen 
has issued in handy form a practical Del Sarte Primer‘ 
by Mrs. Anna Randall-Diehl. It is less superficial 
than most of the Del Sarte books, and furnishes a 
practical working outline for those who are making 
a study of these movements. 


8A Stem Dictionary of the English Language. By John 
Kennedy. A.S. Barnes & Co. New York: 1890. 


4 A Practical Del Sarte Primer, 
dall-Diehl. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen : 


By Mrs. Anna Ran- 
1890, 





